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Said to Regulate 
Rail Unifications 


Mr. Eastman, I..C. C. go 


ber, Asserts Security Com-| 
panies Threaten to Strip) 
Power From Commission 


Stock Held by Them 
From Many Systems| 


House Committee Witness Pro- 
duces Statistics on Securities 
Owned by Pennroad and 
Alleghany Corporations 


The unification of railway companies 
through acquisition of stock of operating 
carriers by holding companies threatens 
to strip the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of control of railway consoli- 
dations, Commissioner Eastman, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, told 
the Rowse Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Apr. 5. 

Mr. Eastman presented statistics show- 
ing the holdings of the Pennroad Com- 
pany and the Alleghany Corporation in 
railways. The Committee was holding 
its first hearing under a regelution (H. 
Res. 114) adopted by the House for in- 
vestigation of railway holding compa- 
nies. 

The Pennroad Company, Mr. Eastman 
told the Committee, has extensive hold- 
ings in 12 railways. The voting stock 
of the Pennroad, he said, has been placed 
in a trust and voting trust certificates 
have been issued against it. These cer- | 
tificates are held by W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and Effingham B. Morris and 
Jay Cook, directors of the Pennsylvania. 
All the directors of the Pennroad, he 
said, are also directors of the Pennsy- | 
vania, 

Stocks Owned by Pennroad 

The two Van Sweringen brothers dom- 
inate the Alleghany Corporation through 
ownership of 1,650,000 shares of its com- 
mon stock, out of’a total of about 4,500,- 
000, Mr. Eastman said. O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen is president of the company and 
M. J. Van Sweringen, vice president. 

The Alleghany has interests in a large 
number of railways, Mr. Eastman testi- | 
fied, presenting a list of these holdings. 

Mr. Eastman listed holdings of the 
Pennroad Company, as of Jan. 27, 1930, | 
Bs follows: | 


Seaboard Air Line, 402,119 shares of 
common or 15 per cent of the voting |. 
stock; Boston and Maine, 150,101 shares; 
Atlantic Coast Line, 8,000 shares; Can- 
ton Company, 21,973 shares; Detroit and 
Ironton, 44,722 shares; Detroit, Toledo 
and Ironton, 64,588 shares of common 
and 59,491 shares of preferred; Lehigh 
Valley, 10,000 shares; National Freight 
Company, 120,000 shares; New York, | 
New Haven and Hartford, 98,800 shares | 
of common and 1,200 shares of preferred; 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia, 222,830) 
shares; Raritan. River, 4,485 shares; 
Southern Railway, 10,000 shares. 

Alleghany Company Holdings 

Holdings of the Alleghany Company 
were listed as follows: Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, 8,500 shares of common; 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 93 shares; Chesa- 
peake Corporation, 1,267,800 shares; 
Erie Railroad, 215,000 shares, with cer- 
tain rights. to subscribe to 234,000 
shares in a coal company; Great North- 
ern, 11,500 shares of preferred; Kansas 
City Southern, 106,100 shares of com- 
mon; New York Central, 7,215 shares of 
common; Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, 11,182 shares of common; the 
“Nickel Plate” Railroad, 167,100 shares 
of common; Pere Marquette, 42,400 
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-New York Exceeds 


VF 


Estimated Revenue) 


Return on Stock Transfer Tax 
Increased $4,000,000 


State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 5. 

New York State’s financial condition 
is $6,450,000 better off than was indi-| 
cated in the recent annual report of the 
department of audit and centrol, accord- 
ing to revised estimates of resources ap- 
plicable to the 1930 budget just made 
public by Morris 8S. Tremaine, _ State 
comptroller. 

The revised estimates show a total of 
$327,477,302 applicable to this year’s 
budget, as compared with $321,027,302 
shown in the annual report. (A summary 
of the annual report was printed in the 
issue of Apr. 3.) 

This surprisingly healthy state of 
the State’s finances is made possible 
through estimated increased revenues 
from the corporation tax, franchise tax, | 
personal income tax, stock transfer tax, 
and motor fuel tax, all of which show 
considerable advances over the previous 
estimates, 

Estimates Exceeded 

From the stock transfer tax alone the 
State will realize $4, 000,000 more than 
had been calculated in the annual re- 
port, the present’ estimate from this 
source being $37,000,000, as compared 
with $33,000,000 estimated in the annual 
report, 

It is now estimated, according to 
Comptroller Tremaine, that the revenues 

rom the corporation tax will amount to 
$28,000,000, as compared with the previ- 
ous estimate of $26,800,000. From the 
franchise tax the present estimated 
figure stands at $33,500,000, as compared 
with the previous $33, 000, 000 estimate, 

Tr the most surprising feature 
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| channels. 
asked that the supervisors submit re- | 


he United States B aily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
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CAREFUL tad aatoeded 3 
port of constitutional govern- |} - 
ment should be particularly grate 
fying to the people and to all who 
take an interest in the progress of 
politica! science and the cause of 


Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


Copyright 1980 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


. | | ; 
Holding Concerns Improved Radio 


Reception Sought 


Commission to Discuss Techni- 
cal Problems With Fed- 
eral Supervisors 


Means of improving broadcasting con- 
ditions throughout the country by the 
correction of any technical flaws which 
exist, will be discussed at a_conference 
with radio supervisors of the Department 
of Commerce called for Apr. 28 by the 
Federal Radio Commission, it was an- 
nounced at the Commission Apr. 5. 


Preparatory to considering changes ir | 


the present broadcast structure, the Com- 
mission will review with the radio super- 
visors from the field and with the officials 
of the radio division of the Department 
Commerce conditions respecting 
broadcasting throughout the country. 


The ratio supervisors, under the radio | 


law, are assigned to “Dnolice” the air. 

Among the subjects docketed for con- 
sideration are coordination of the work 
of the Commission and the radio divi- 
sion, and the study of interference with 
reception on each of the 90 broadcasting 
The Commission also has 


ports of reception of stations in their 
zones. 

The Gommission, it was stated orally 
by Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, has 
under consideration jthe advisability of 
making shifts in the assignments of cer- 
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Plan for New Road 
From New York to 
Chicago Is Opposed 


Examiner and Finance Exec-| 
utive of I. C. C. Assert! 


That Present Conditions 
Do Not Justify Line 


Plans for a new direct low-grade | 


|rail route between New York ‘and Chi-| 


cago, sponsored by L. F. Loree, Dela-| 
ware & Hudson president, and involving’ 
283 miles of main line from Easton to 
Allegheny City, Pa., and 61 miles of 


| branch lines to be constructed at an esti- 


mated, cost ef $177,740,373, received a 


|setback’ at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Apr. 5, when’ Assistant | 


Finance Director C. v. Burnside and 
Examiner Edward Gray recommended 
that the project be denied. 


The proposed report of the presiding 


| Commission officials, issued in Finance 


Docket No. 4741, declared that the 
“present and future public convenience 
and necessity are not shown to require 
the construction and operation” of the 
proposed line. 


Nature of Plan 


Application to establish the new route | 


between New York Harbor and the West 
via the Chicago gateway by means of 
new construction and the operation over 
existing lines of railroad under tratk- 
age rights, was made to the Commission 
by the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago 


| Railroad, a new corporation, and was; 
| supported by L. F, Loree on behalf of 


the E. H. Harriman estate. The plan is 
a part of the old Harriman plan for a 


short east and west route across Penn- | Ke tn a 
| tween what the limitation on battleships | 


sylvania. 
The Loyee route comes in conflict with 


}a similar proposal of the Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad, which also contemplates 
the linking of New York and Chicago 
by means of a new short route, records 
of the Commission show. The B. & O. 


route would comprise existing lines of | 


railroad. 

An authorized summary of the pro- 
posed report follows: 

The route of the proposed main line 
would shorten the distance between New 
York City and Pittsburgh from 70 to 74 
miles, depending on the connection used 
at Easton, as compared with the line of 
the Pennsylvania which is the shortest 
existing route. 

With its connections, the new line 
would thus reduce the length of the 
routes from New York to Chicago, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, and St. Louis by ap- 
proximately 74 miles, the present short- 
line route to those points being via the 
Pennsylvania- through Pittsburgh. It 
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Three Nations 
Agree to Limit 


On Naval Arms 


|United States, Great Britain 


nite Agreement, Ambassa- 
| dor Gibson Says 


iNew Battleships 
Barred Until 1936 


Great Achievement Is Said to 
Be Basis for Limiting All 
Kinds of Vessels of ‘Three 
Large Powers 


Definite agreement as to a reduction 
|of naval armaments has been reached by 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium and a delegate to the London 
Naval Conference, stated in a radio 
address on Apr. 6 broadcast from London, 


not one battleship will be laid down 
during the next six years. 

The great achievement of the London 
| conference, he stated, is that it has ar- 
| rived at a basis for limiting all kinds of 
| vessels in the three large_t fleets and the 
cruiser, 


below the lowest limit which was dis- 
cussed at Geneva in 1927. 
Events Are Reviewed 

Mr. Gibson’s address, as made public 
by the Department of ‘State, follows in 
full text: 

As I have been afforded this oppor- 
| tunity to speak to you today about the 
| progress of the London Naval Confer- 
lence, I am glad to be able to give you 
a record of concrete results during the 

past week. Definite agreement has been 
\oachad between the United States Great 
Britain and Japan. This agreement is 
the result of months of patient and 
|friendly negotiation, but the time has 
been well spent for the agreement is ad- 
| vantageous to all three countries ‘and 
constitutes an important contribution to 
international friendship and good under- | 
standing. Let me state briefly what this 
settlement means in terms of reduction. 

It Means that from the fleets of the 
three powers nine battleships are to be 





4 


tleships. The reduction of the combined 
battleship fleets of the three countries 
will, therefore, equal 
third largest battleship fleet in the wor. 
Treaties Compared 

This is not all. Under the terms of the 
; Washington Treaty the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan were committed 


tween now and 1936. Under the arrange- 


will be laid down during the next six 
years. 
between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000. 

How much of that will be spent after 
1936 depends on the next conference. 
None of it will be spent during the life 
of the treaty made by this. conference. 
It is easy to make this comparison be- 


agreed to here saves over the limitation 
agreed to in Washington eight years ago. 


mere Treaty failed to limit such ves- 
sels. 

The great achievement of this confer- 
ence is that it has arrived at a basis for 
limiting all kinds of vessels in the three 
largest fleets and the cruiser, destroyer 
and submarine tonnage under this limi- 
tation will be far below the lowest limit 
which was discussed at Geneva in 1927. 
To those of us who have followed the 


'so far are beyond reasonable expecta- 

tion; but; actually, reduction is not the 

most important part of this agreement. 
Relationships Established 

If the reduction had been less and the 

agreement were made on a higher level, 

it would still contain the major objec- 
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Kansas Board Warns Farmers 


To Reduce Acreage in Wheat 


Substitution of Other Crops 


Recomménded Until Present 


Abnormal Surplus Has Disappeared; Protection 
For 1930 Yield Is Sarqowes 


2 State of Kansas: 


REDUCTION of wheat acreage until 
the present abnormal surplus has 
disappeared atid. the substitution of 
other crops are recommended in a res-: 
olution adopted by the State board of 
agriculture. 
The board also warns wheat growers 
to be prepared to meet the storage 
problem by providing adequate protec- 


tion for the 1930 crop. The resolution 
follows in full text: 


Whereas the Federal Farm Board, an 
agency of the farmers, has seen fit to 
remove from commercial channels mil- 
lions of bushels »f wheat to help sta- 
bilize the wheat markets of the United 
States, and it is also common knowl- 
edge that terminals are congested; and 

Whereas further surpluses promise 
additional complications to a situation 
already acute, and that adjustment of 
production reasonably near domestic 
demand appears to be imperative, and 


: Topeka, Apr. % 

is in line with the expressed policy of 
the Federal Farm Board; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, we recommend that the 
acreage of wheat be reduced until the 
abnormal surp!s has disappeared and, 
where possible, that the pianting of 
other crops or, in areas of light rain- 
fall, a Summer fallow-rotation system 
be substituted. , 

Whereas the Nation’s grain storage 
facilities may be taxed by the large 
carry-over of wheat, and another wheat 
harvest is approaching, be it 

Resolved, that the board of agricul- 
ture regards the present and prospec- 
tive problems of storage of the new 
cro as a serious one, and it warns 
wheat growers to be prevered. so far 
as possible, for the probable emergency 
by providing adequate protection in the 
form of suitable storage on the farm 
or elsewhere for the 1930 crop, 





And Japan Reach Defi- 


England, by ‘the Columbia Broadcasting | 
System over an international network. | 
Under the arrangement, Mr. Gibson said, | 


destroyer and submarine ton- | 
nage under this limitation will be far | 


| 000 


scrapped, without replacement. Under the | 
terms of this arrangement, the Japanese | 
‘battleship fleet will consist of nine bat- | 


in numbers the | 


to the layjng down of 26 battleships be- | 
ment of the last week, not one battleship | 


These 26 battleships would cost | 


It is not possible to make such a com- | 
parison for the limitation of cruisers, de- | 
stroyers and submarines, for the Wash- | 


to London. 


| to a low point. 
{almost impossible to get exchanges at 


efforts for limitation since the Washing- | 
ton conference, the results attained here | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1930 
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Sound Television 


Service Proposed 
vVyv 


Synchronized Programs in 
Daylight Are Planned 


7 


ONSTRUCTION of a_ broad- 
casting station in New York 
which would be used entirely for 
broadcasting sound in conjunction 
with a television station synchron- 
ized with it, is sought -by . Radio 
Pictures, Inc., of New York, in an 
application filed Apr. 5 with the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Assignment on the 1,070 kilocycle 
broadcast channel, with 100 watts 
power during daylight hours only 
is asked. The application reads as 
follows: 

“Construction permit for con- 
‘struction of a new station for the 
purpose of broadcasting sound in 
conjunction with television signals 
which are broadcast from a tele- 
vision station at the same location 
which is now licensed.” 


Building Awards 


In March Exceed 


Previous Month 


Preliminary Data Shows In-) 
crease of 45 Per Cent for 
Month, Says Assistant Sec-| 
retary of Commerce 


‘Volume Almost Equal 
To Operations in 1929) 


2 " | in 1929 exported coal-tar dyes to a value ; 
| Estimates of Total Construction | 


Work for Year Have Been 
Advanced $1,000,000,000, 
Says Dr. Klein 


Building contracts awarded in March | 


| increased 45 per cent over February, and 


Australian. Tariff 
To Restrict Trade 
With United States! 


Wide Range of Commodities 
Affected by Import Pro- 


hibitions Adopted for Re-| 
lief of Unemployment 


Imports into Australia in 1930 will} 
be reduced by approximately $200,000,- 
under the restrictions imposed 
on a wide range of commodities, princi- 
pally manufactured gogde, according to} 
estimates of the framers of the bill which 
became effective Apr. 4, it was stated 
orally Apr. 5 in behalf of Far Eastern 
sections, division of regional information, 
Department of Commerce. 

The enactment of the bill, it is stated 
in the advices from the trade commis- 
sioner at Sydney, E. C. Squire, will cost 
| the Australian government about $50,- 
| 000,000 in reduced customs receipts and 
| cut doygn the total imports by about. one- 
| third, acygyding to the estimates. 

The United States normally supplies 
about 25 per cent of the Australian im- 
ports. The trade last year amounted to 
$150,000,000. 

Objects of Restriction 

In explaining the factors leading up to) 
this “drastic’’ limitation on foreign goods, 
the division enumerated three outstand- 
ing aims of the Australian government 
in imposing the restrictions: 

1.—Relief of unemployment. It is 
estimated that unemployed in New South | 
Wales and Victoria, the two most im- 
portant provinces in the country, num- 
ber 100,000.. The total population of 
Australia is 6,500,000. 

2.—To force foreign manufacturers to 
establish branches in the country. There 
are approximately 385 American com- 
panies with branch plants at the present 





time in Australia. 

3.—To endeavor to correct the ex-| 
change situation which is prevailing at | 
the moment. 

Exchange Situation 

The exchange situation, it was ex-| 
plained, is due to the low returns last 
year from wheat and wool, the principal 
products. 
by 50 per cent, due to a short crop. 
Wool returns were decreased one-third, | 
due to the market situation. 

These commodities are sold principally 

Payments go to cipal 

banks, against which Australians can 
draw bills of exchange, it was stated. 

Because of the low returns from wool 
and wheat, the balance in London is down | 
Importers have found it 


any price, it was said. 
Loans Not Available 

In previous years, when Australia had | 
crop failures and London balances were | 
lowered, loans were floated in London té& 
build up the balance. But the money mar- 
ket is such that the cost would prohibit 
floating loans, it was explained. The last 
few attempts resulted in a good part of 
the loans being left in the hands of 
underwriters, it was stated. 

The restriction will result in curtail- 
ment of imports. Inasmuch as raw mate- 
rials are not affected, it is hoped that it 
will build up Australian industry and re- 
lieve employment, the division is in- 
formed, 

While the measure will in itself have | 
considerable effect on American exports | 
Column 
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Air Corps Orders | 
252 New Motors || 


we 
Bomber Engines Will Cost 


Total of $1,450,000 
4 v 
A CONTRACT involving $1,450,- 
570.72 has just been awarded | 

by the Army Air Corps to the Pratt 
& Whitney Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., covering 252 Pratt & Whit- 
ney air-cooled, direct .rive, Model 
R-1690-A “Hornet” engines, and 
certain spare parts therefor. 

These engines are being procured 
from available funds under the ap- 
propriations for the Air Corps for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 
They will be installed in the bom- 
bardment airplanes for which a 
contract was recently entered into 
with the Keystone Aircraft Corpo- 
ration of Bristol, Pa. 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


| 


were only 5 per cent below March of 
1929, according to advance figures an- 
nounced Apr. 6 by Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, during 
an address in which he emphasized the 
importance of construction in furnishing 
 Saeereeet 

Klein also said that Government 
economists have raised their estimates 


|of the value of nation-wide construction 


this year from $10,000,000,000 to $11,000,- 
000,000, and he summarized recent ac- 
tions by Government agencies and busi- 
ness organizations toward enlarged build- 
|ing work. 

Private Data Are Quoted 

Dr. Klein spoke from Station WMAL 
over a network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His address follows in 
full text: 

Through the unusual cooperation of 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the only 
organization which collects on a national 
basis statistics covering contracts 
awarded for all types of construction, I 


|am able to tell you at this early date, in 


advance of the general dissemination of 
the information, that building contracts 


| awarded last month increased 45 per cent 


over February this year, representing a 


figure only 5 per cent below March a 


year ago, when business in general was 
going at top speed. 

That ‘is real news; in fact, it is one} 
of the most strikingly impressive in-| 
dicators of the anticipated “dawn of a 
new day,” particularly When tonsidera- 
tion is also given to the fact that January 
of this year was 21 per cent below 


| January last year and February was 


about 12 per cent below February a year 
ago. But perhaps even more important 
is the fact that some of the ultra-con- 


servative governmental economists are | 
right now boosting their estimates for| 
|nation-wide construction this year by 


approximately $1,000,000,000, placing the 
new total at $11,000,000,000 instead of 
$10,000,000,000, as estimated a few weeks 
ago. 

For those of you who like their figures 
in tangible packets, let me illustrate just 
how big an increase that $1,000,000,000 
one really is. 
millions or billions with the nonchalance 
of a juggler twirling Easter eggs. 
all, what are a few extra ciphers among 
friends? But if you started out ringing 
up $1 a minute on some gigantic cash 
register on the day that Julius Caesar | 
was assassinated in 44 B. C., and kept it 
up day and night through all these 
centuries, by now you would have just! 
a little over $1,000,000,000. Of if you 


prefer your statistics in the well- -known | 
The wheat income was less | end-to-end arrangement, may I say that|carry out a program 


1,000,000,000 miles is equivalent to 40,000 | 
trips around the world. If Col. Lindbergh | 
| undertook such_a journey, it would take 
him—and his descendants—a little over 
1,000 years at the rate of his historic | 


New York to Paris flight. 


Estimates Within Reason 
This $11,000,000,000 construction bill for 
1930 represents publié and private build- 


| ing and maintenance, including the activi- | 


ties of public utilities. The increase in 
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We are apt to toss about | 


After | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


American Output 
Of Dye Increases 


Of Coal-tar Products 
Last Year 


New quantity records in American 
production of coal-tar dyes were set in 
1929, further demonstrating the substan- 
tial growth of the industry since the 
World War, according to a statement 
made public Apr. 7 by the Tariff Com- 
mission on the basis of preliminary 
figures from a survey of dyes and other 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

Prior to the war most dyes used in | 
this country were imported, and while 
imports continue, principally from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, the United States 


of $7,276,618, according to the. state- 
ment. The total sales in 1929 aggre- 
gated more than $44,000,000, with 
quantity and value of sales both show- 
ing increases of 12 per cent over 1928, 
but. because of decreased prices the 
| value was less than half that of 1920, the 
Commission said. 
Steady Growth Indicated 
The statement follows in full text: 
The domestic production by quantity 


to preliminary figures compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission. The 
; record output is a further indication of 
the substantial growth of the dye indus- 
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Federal Ownership 
Of New York Canals 
Advised in Repo 





Board of Engineers Favors 
Government Operation of 
Erie and Oswego Water- 
ways, Now State-owned 


A report on the deeper waterways | 
| project from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River has been submitted to 
Chairman Dempsey of the House Com- 
mittee %2 Rivers and Harbors by the | 
| Chief eers, Maj. Gen. Lytle | 

pent. Tr iieh's recommends that the | 

Mae of authorizéd and” em- 
powered to accept from the State of | 
New York the State-owned waterways | 
known as the Erie Canal and the Oswego | 
Canal to be maintained and operated as 
a Federal waterway at an annual esti- | 
|mated cost of $2,500,000. 


The recommendation for taking over 
the two canals, however, which form a 
|eonnecting link in the Great Lakes » 
the Hudson River waterway project, 
contingent upon certain conditions, in- 
icluding the transfer without cost to the 
Federal Government of all property in- 
volved and equipment. 

Report Is Lengthy 
The report discusses at length the pro- | 


| 


wandas to Albany, and from Oswego to 





though the progressive improvement of 
ithe canals appears desirable, the adop- 
|tion of a definite project for improve- 
ijments should be deferred pending assur- 
| ance of the transfer of the canals to the 
Federal Government. 

It was pointed out that while it is 
possible the State of New York might | 

¥ enlargement, it 

|has already spent about $146,000,000 on 
the waterway and there is reason for 
| the claim that the United States should 
|bear the cost of future improvements, | 
because at least half of the traffic pass- 
|ing through it is interstate and foreign 
| commerce. 
| * The Department’s summary of the re- 
| port follows in full text: 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
| Lytle Brown, has forwarded to Chairman 
5.) 
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‘Award of Air Mail Contracts 
On Compyative Basis Endorsed 


Mr. McCarl Says Plan tol 
Amend Law Would Open | 
Way to Extravagance 


| 
No sufficient reason why there should | 
not be competition in air mail contracts | 
is known to the Comptroller General, J.) 
R. McCarl, according to a seeporendam | 
by that official to Representative Ho: 
(Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind., made pul 
lic Apr. 5. by Mr. Hogg. 


Mr. McCarl wrote: “Whenever Com- 
gress fails to control by law the discre- 
tion of purchasing and contracting of- 
| ficers of the Government, with adequate | 
|}machinery to enforce that control, it 
opens the door to fraud, favoritism, 
waste and extravagance.” 

His memorandum referred to a bill 
| (H. R. 9500) to amend the law authoriz- 
| ing the establishment of air mail routes. 
He said that “competition should be had 
in contracting for carrying mail by air- 
plane” and said that Postmaster Generat 
Brown had testified at a hearing Feb, 19, 
1930, that he believed in’ competitive 
bidding as a fundamental principle, and 
that the Postmaster General had stated: 
“If you pass this bill you will add about | 


| six years to my age by so doing.” 


The letter of the Comptroller General | 


| follows in full text: 


Memorandum: In re provisions of sec- 


| tion 4 of H. R. 9500, 71th Congress, 2nd | 


session, entitled “A bill to amend the air | 


'mail act of Feb. 2, 1925, as amended by | 
| the acts of June 3; 1926, and May 17, | 
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Spain Plans First 


Ice Cream Plant 
vv 
American Equipment to Be 
Used in Factory 


v 


HE first ice-cream factory to be 

established in Spain is expected 
to be in operation with the coming 
of the warm weather, reports 
Charles T. Hohenthal, of the office 
of the commercial attache at Ma- 
drid, to th® Department of Com- 
merce. T actory will have an 
output of 55,000 quarts daily. The 
principal machinery is from the 
United States, but some of the 
freezing appagatus was purchased 
in Germany, and some machinery 
came from France. The company 
will use paper dishes and contain- 
ers, principally of American make, 
and they have also ordered 20 elec- 
tric ice chests from the United 
States. Up to the. present time 
certain cafes and tea rooms have 
made ice cream for their owr. cli- 
entele, but there has never been any 
large manufacture of ice cream. 
Most of the cafes sell a product 
which resembles ice cream, called 
“mantecado,” made from milk and 
eggs. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 





A Be, 


true liberty.” 
President of the United States,, 


New Record Set in Manufacture | 


of coal-tar dyes in 1929 exceeded the pro- | 
duction of any previous year, according | 


posed deepening of the channel of the | 
| Erie and Oswego canals from the Tona- | 


Oneida Lake and’ concludes that al-| 


—James Madison, 
1809—1817 
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Bids on New Bills 
On Discount B 


‘Issue Amounting to $50,- 
000,000 Will Be Date 
April 15 to Mature J 
14, Mr. Mellon Announce 


‘Tenders Received 





At Reserve Banks” 


Bids Must Be in Multiples of 
$1,000, and Secretary 


Treasury Invites _ 


Treasury Reserves Right be } 


Reject Offers 


Bids for Treasury bills to the am 
| of $50,000,000 were invited Apr. 5 in 
'announcement by the Secretary of 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The s 
curities, which will be sold ona disco 
| basis, will be dated Apr. 15 and wili m 
ture on July 14. 

Mr. Mellon offered no explanation 
|the need for additional! money which 
| come immediately after the March 
|terly tax installment had been 
| reas records show maturities 

y the Department to include Treasut 

IP bills amounting to $57,600,000 falling 
jnext month, and a larger amount 
Treasury certificates of indeb' 
-which matures on June 15, coinci 
with the second tax installment. 5 

Following is the full text of the ans 
nouncement: 


Will Mature July 14 

The Secretary of- the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for 
Treasury bills to the amount of $50,000,- 
000, or thereabouts. The -Treasury bills 
will be sold on a discount basis to the 
highest bidders. Tenders will be $< 
ceived at the Federal reserve banks, 
| the branches thereof, up to two o’clock 
p. m., Eastern Standard time, on Apt 


11, 1930. Tenders will not be received 


at the 
| ington, 
The Treasury bills will be dated 

15, 1930, and will mature on July 
1930, and on the maturity date the 
amount. will be able le sxispout inter 

| They will be issw 

and in amounts = denominations: 
$1,000, $10,000, and $100,000 (mat 

| value). 
| It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
| cial envelopes which will be supplied 
the Federal reserve banks or branc 
upon application therefor. 


Treasury Department, Wash- 
* 
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No tender for an amount less than wg 


$1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
| must be in multiples of $1,000. The p 
| offered must be expressed on the basis 
| 100, with not more than three deci 
| places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must 
| be used. 
Guarantee Necessary 

Tenders will be accepted without. 
deposit from incorporated banks 
trust companies and from responsi 
and recognized dealers in investmert 
curities. Tenders from others must — 
| accompanied by a deposit of 10 »er 
of the face amount of Treasury bills ape 
| plied for, unless the tenders are actome 


Column 2.) 


Approval Is Sought _ 
For Joint Pipe Line 


| [Continued on Page 3, 


California Utility and Standard 
Oil Co. Join Forees 


State of California? 
Sacramento, Apr. 5, 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Comper 
and the Standard Oil Company of 
|fornia will join forces, through 
| Standard-Pacific Gas Line, Inc., in 
structing one natural gas pipe line fre 
the Kettleman Hills oil fields to 
Francisco bay ‘in place of a. pipe li 
constructed by each company, acce 
ing to a statement issued by the railro 
cogent 
Pacific Company, the commi: 
 sdaaeanalt has applied for approval 
| an agreement with the Standard Oil Ge 
|pany dated Jan. 4, 1930, and one dat 
|Mar. 20, 1930, with the Standard-Pacifis 
| Company, a Delaware corporation. 
| nder these agreements, it was sta 
|the pipe line comnany will construct 
second natural gas pipe line from 
Kettleman Hills fields to the east s 
of San Francisco Bay at Richmond, 
will operate the line for the benefit of 
Pacific and Standard companies in 
shares. 
The application sets forth, the 
mission stated, that on Jan. 14, 
the two companies each had in proc 
of construction a pipe line from the © 
fields to San Francisco bay, the api 
imate cost of each line being $8,00 0,00 
| It is stated in the application that 
;completion and placing in operation 
| the two pipe lines would have invol 
| unnecessary duplication of invest; 
| and facilities not essential to the fu: 
| ing of adequate gas service, and 
| fore entailing an economic waste 
will be avoided by the comatructiag é 
| operation of a single line. 
| “Pacific Gas & Electric Compan 
the commission’s statement said, “ag 
| authority from the railroad commissi 
| to charge to fixed capital accoun 
/ net actual cost ‘to that company of 
| quiring and maintaining a one-h 
terest and ownership in said natu 
transmission project of ‘Stanpae,’. 
is designated. 
“Under the agreement betwe 
parties it is provided that the m 
| Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
| pany for a supply of natural gas tos r 
|} its consumers and. other 


A, es 5 
[Continued on Page 10, Colom 
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Faces House for 
Week of April 7 

















igration Quotas 
Will Be Considered © 


tension of the House Committee on 
and Currency invest 
chain and group banking, con- 
of coordination 0: veterans’ 
and miscellaneous legislation fig- 
in the meee program for the week 
ming Apr.7. _ 

Gay ot the representatives will be 
y from Washington in Illinois pri- 
y and party campaign activities and 
‘House leadership plans to avoid as 
as possible any major controversial 
lation during the week. Prohibition 
rings have been deferred until Apr. 16. 


Program In Senate 


The Senate will open the week with the 
sideration of unobjected bills on the 
lative calendar. The main work im- 
™eédiately before the upper House, how- 
ever, is the bill (S. 51) by Senator Harris 
¢ a): of Georgia, to extend immigra- 
quotas to all countries of the West- 
‘ern Hemisphere except Canada and New- 
foundland. . : 
'~ he annual supply bills will be the 
_ erder of business when the immigration 
ill is disposed of, according to the Ma- 
India Leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), of 








hon 





iana. The Sate +t pas = ~~ 
ciency, Agricultural Department an 
State, J Salen Commerce and Labor bills. 
With the appropriation bills out of the 
‘way, the Senate, according to Mr. Wat- 
son, will take up the bills, already passed 
by the House, transferring the_prohibi- 
nm enforcement unit from the Treasury 
ent to the Department of Jus- 
tice. This bill is before a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 
Tariff Conference 
Senator Watson predicted that the con- 
ference on the Hawley-Sm6ot tariff bill 
_(H. R. 2667) which has been in prog- 
Tess two days, will last three more weeks. 
The Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, will testify before the Judiciary 
Committee Apr. 7, on proposals for a 
Senate investigation of prohibition en- 
forcement. 


mn 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
will meet Apr. 8 to resume consideration 
of legislation to regulate interstate mo- 
_ “tor-bus passenger traffic. . 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
will convene Apr. 7 to take up plans for 
an investigation of national banking and 
-eredit conditions. x : 

The Judiciary subcommittee investi- 


ing will continue its inquiry | 
Se ere heb - | troversial item of cement, the Congres- 


to. prohibition lobby activities. 

The only fixed program of floor pro- 
ceedings in the House is the considera- 
tion of bills on the calendar requiring 
unanimous consent on Apr. 7 and on the 
"Wednesday calendar, Apr. 9. While the 
Senate has adopted the Norris resolution 
(S. J. Res. 49) for Government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, and its action 
will be messaged to the House Apr. 7, 
there is no plan outlined by the House 
for consideration of that question im- 
mediately. 

Considering Muscle Shoals 

The Muscle Shoals question has been 
under consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs during the 

last Congress and in the present Con- 

' gress without reaching any final deter- 

mination, and hearings still are in prog- 
ress. House leaders are not ready to 
discuss the possible program with re- 
spect to Muscle Shoals. ; 
The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has changed its weekly pro- 
* gram of hearings on branch, chain and 
coup banking so that instead of meet- 
ng on Teestaye, Thursdays and Fri- 
days, it will hereafter meet on Tuesdays, 

Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 10:30 

to 1 p. m., and from 2:30 to 4 F m. It 

Was agreed that no witness shall occupy 

the stand more than one day. 

Invitations Extended 
The chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
fa., announced orally Apr. 5 that invi- 
4ations to appear before the Committee 
ve been extended to the following, the 
dates of their testimony being given: 

“ The Bank Stock Corporation of Min- 

_neapolis, Minn., L. E. Wakefield, Apr. 15, 
e Northwest Bank Corporation, 


Minneapolis, Minn., E. W. Decker, 
pr. 16. ; 
The Marine Midland Corporation, 


Buffalo, N. Y., George F. Brand, Apr. 22. 
The Guardian Detroit Union Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., Robert O. Lord, 


pr. 23. f 

The First National Associates, At- 
lanta, Ga., John K. Ottley, Apr. 29. 

The Trans-America Corporation, A. 


P. Giannini, and James A. Bacigalupi, | Silicofluoride, 1% cents, House, 1%; Sem 


| ate, 


May 6. 
Few Supply Measures 

The House is almost clear of annual 
supply measures, approximating $4,000,- 
000,000 annually. They have accumulated 
in thé Senate after passage by the House. 

The next to come before the House, 
according to the House Committee on 


Appropriations, wil! be the legislative | 


@ppropriation bill, which the Committee 
expects to report to the House about 
Apr. 12 or 14. There is also still to 
come out of the originating Appropria- 


tions Committee, the naval apprdpria- | 


tion bill, which is marking time on the 
developments in the London conference 
®n naval armament, and the last de- 
ficiency bill, the final “catch all” for 
emergencies at the close of a session. 
The legislative bill, on which the Ap- 
priations subcommittee is putting the 
Bnishing touches, is based on estimates 
aggregating $29,500,000 for the next 
fiscal year for the two Houses of Con- 
, the Library of Congress, the Bo- 
finical Garden at Washington, the archi- 
tect of the Capitol and for printing and 
binding work for Congress at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. ; 
The estimates, among other things, 
include $1,500,000 appropriation toward 
the ultimate cost of $7,500,000 for the 
additional House Office Building. That 
re is exclusive of $1,077,000 for the 
on which the building will stand, 
Making a total cost of $8,577,000 for the 
additional building, supplementing the 
present massive five-story structure oc- 


cup an entire block adjoining the 
Cacho 
. The 


plaza. 

estimates for the bill also em- 
brace $4,892,000 for acquiring land and 
making grounds improvements in the 
stretching from the Capitol, and 





ing, toward the total ultimate cost 
of that new structure, building and land, 


‘pill are $576,000 for the new Botani- 


é 


na ee 





to Take Up Unob- 


1,000,000 for the new Supreme Court | 
$1:000 work on the Senate Office Building, which 


Aims? $02) - 


| Proposal to Investigate Farm Labor 


ation of | San Jose, 


| 


| 


* 


‘ 
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‘Advisory Ageney 


By Special Commission Is Considered 


Advocates and Opponents of McNary Bill Testify 
Committee on Immigration 


House 


The McNary resolution (S. J. Res. 86), 
calling for the creation of a commission 
to investigate the adequacy of supply of 
unskilled farm labor in the. United States, 
was supported before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Apr. 5, by Ches- 
ter H. Gray, Washington, representative 
of the Farm Bureau Federation; Fred 
Brenckman, of the National Grange, and 
Representative Arthur Free (Rep.), of 
Calif., member of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Representative Albert Johnson (Rep.), 
of Hoquiam, Wash., and James H. Pat- 
ten, a cotton farmer of South Carolina, 
vice president of the Immigration Re- 
striction League, of New York, appeared 
in opposition. 

Statistical data on the subject of Mex- 
ican immigration was supplied through 
the testimony of Undersecretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Gray 
said, approaches the question from the 


point of view of the economic effect on| 


agriculture in the United States, rather 
than on the question of immigration. 

The agricultural products of the Pa- 
cific Southwest, he sgid, being of a perish- 
able nature, do not compete as severely 
with the rest of the'country as do other 
products, 

“If the farmers of that section are 
forced, through too restricted immigra- 
tion, to drop a part of their labor, they 
will naturally shift*to other crops which 
can be produced with. less labor, such as 
cotton, wheat, and dairy crops. Such a 
shift will make conditions in these com- 
modities worse even than they are at 
present. - 

“The Farm Bureau Federation recog- 
nized, as far back as 1923,” he continued, 
“the necessity of immigration on a sea- 
sonal basis, if the farmers of the Pacific 
Southwest are to keep on producing these 
perishable crops.” ~ 

A commission, su¢h as authorized in 
this resolution, would perform a valuable 
service, Mr. Gray declared, if it should 
determine whether there 





Conferees on Tariff 
Defer Cement Rate 


Action Completed on 200 of 





fered by Senate 





Passing over for the present the con-| .ncountered by the farmers of the 


sional conferees on the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) on Apr. 5 com- 
pleted action on over 200 of the 1,112 
Senate amendments to the rate schedules 
and free list. In the conference lasting 
alittle over two hours, the conferees 
completed the chemical schedule, with 
the exception of casein, and several 
paragraphs of the second schedule on 
earthenware. ; 

After the conference had adjourned for 
the week end, Senator Watson (Rep.), of 


Indiana, majority leader, predicted that ; 
the bill will be ready for reporting back | 


to the Senate at the end of three weeks. 
The Senate acts first upon the confer- 
ence report. 

When the cement schedule was 
reached in the conference, there was 
considerable discussion. Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., rank- 
ing House minority conferee, told the 
copference that it was not in a position 
to act on that schedule as the House 
was “afraid to trust” its three majority 
conferees. 

Mr. Garner stated after the conference 
that he called attention to this assurance, 
that he told the House majority conferees 
“your masters would not trust you” and 
that the conferees were foreclosed on 
taking any action on cement because the 
House “did not trust them.” The cement 
schedule was passed over without action. 

The @onference committees will meet 
again Apr. 7, to continue througheut the 
week daily sessions of five hours each. 
Actions taken Apr. 5 were announced as 
follows: : 

Borax, % cent; House, 
ate free. 

Sodium chlorate, 112 cents; House, 114; 
Senate free. Sodium citrate, 12 cents; 
House, 15; Senate, 12. Sodium formate, 
2 cents; House, 2%; Senate, 2. Sodium 
cxalate, 2% cents; House, 344; Senate, 
25 per cent. Sodium phosphate (except 


1 


% cent; Sen- 


per cent of water, 14% cents; House, 1; 
Senate, 1%. Sodium phosphate, n. s. 


is sufficient 





| 





| 





| 


Before 


4 


labor of the type demanded to meet the 
need in the United States, and whether 
a delay of four or five years in ae. 
enforced’ immigration is advisable to al- 
low agriculture of the Southwest-to ad- 
just itself to new conditions. 

With refererice to the Philippine situa- 
tion, Mr. Gray declared that, so long as 
Congress allows products from the Phil- 
ippines to compete with high labor cost 
domestic products, the American farmer 
should be allowed to employ cheap labor 
to compete. 

“If I had assurance that the Philippine 
question will be settled within the next 
12 months, my position on this question 
would be considerably modified,” he said. 


Declaring that the resolution author- 
izes an investigation “much broader than 
simply the Mexican immigration ques- 
tion,” Mr. Brenckman, of the National 
Grange, declared he thought that “such 
an investigation will throw a great deal 
of light on the subjeet, and we are will- 
ing to abide by the results of such in- 
vestigations.” 


“Our objection to the Harris immigra- 
tion bill, for the restriction of immigra- 
tion from countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” he said, “is that we think that 
this investigation ought to be made be- 
fore such action is taken if this commis- 
sion finds that such action is advisable, 
we are not opposed to a reasonable de- 
gree of immigration restriction.” 

“If all the bills now pending before 
Congress dealing with this question 
should be enacted into law,” Representa- 
tive Free said, “we would be no nearer 
4 solution of this problem than we are 
at present.” ; 3 

He declared that, in his opinion, there 
is no serious Mexican immigration prob- 
lem, stating that, in his belief, there are 
no more Mexicans in the country now 
than there were 25 years ago. 

“The trouble is that none of these bills 
cover the Philippine and the/ Porto 
Rican questions, and if we pass all shese 
bills it will not make inoperative the 
value of this resolution,” he said. ~ 

“I believe if we gét a proper commis- 
sion under this resolution, composed, of 

en who will approach the question with 

n open mind and work out a plan for 
the movement of unskilled labor, that 
there will be enough labor in the coun- 
try to meet the situation,” he concluded. 

Representative Johnson, continuing his 
testimony of Apr. 4, in opposition to the 


| resolution, declared that the “real dan- 
| ger is that the Federal Farm Board will 


1,112 Amendments Of-) 


| encourage agricultural production in any 


get into all kinds of trouble if it tries to 


section above normal. That is the wrong 
theory.” 
Mr. Patten, referring to the difficulty 


Southeast due to the competition of 
cheap labor of the Southwest, declared 


;he could muster “in a few days 100,000 


unskilled laborers iff the State of South 
Carolina to work at $1 per day.” : 

“If the question were reduced to sim- 
ply an investigation of the scientific dis- 
tribution of labor, I wouldn’t be inter- 
ested,”’ he said. 

“So long as the present immigration 
laws are enforced,” Undersecretar 
Cotton told the Committee, “there will 
not be a substantial number of legal im- 
migrants from Mexico. Laborers com- 
ing in from Mexico are not a, serious 
factor in the unemployment situation.” 

LST 


‘Graf Zeppelin’ Is Declared 


Ready for Brazil Flight | 





The “Graf Zeppelin” is now ready for 
its scheduled flight from Friedrichshafen 
to Pernambuco, Brazil according to a re- 
port received Apr. 5 in the Department of 


Commerce from Assistant Trade Com-| 


missioner A. Douglas Cook at Berlin. 
Before starting on the trip it will, prob- 
ably make trial flights in Germany fol- 


lowed by a few short trips with passen- | 


gers to Switzerland and over the Medi- 
terranean. 

The five motors have had a thorough 
overhauling, the hull was stretched and 
the elevator was to be enlarged and con- 
siderably strengthened. This latter im- 
provement is done to help the ship’s 
climbing ability, its descents, its landings 


|} and, maneuverability. In one of the Graf’s 


previous trips it was forced to give off 
a considerably quantity of gas in making 
a descent from 1,500 to 300 meters, but 
the company states that with the im- 
provements to the elevator, it will be un- 
necessary to release gas or ballast when 
maneuvering. 

The interior of the ship is being al- 


pyro phosphate), containing less than 45 | tered to provide larger accommodations 


for passengers by means of a second 
social room. This smaller room may be 


p. f., % cent; House, 2; Senate, %. |made over into a cabin on longer trips. 


1%. Sodium sulphate, anhydrous, 
$3 a ton; House, $4;"Senate, $2. Sodium 
sulphide, not more than 35 per -cent 
strength, % cent; House, 3%; Senate, 4. 
Sodium sulphide, over 35 per cent 
strength, % cent; House, %; Senate, 1. 
Sodium silicate and thiosulphate, % cent; 
House, 4%; Senate, %. Sodium sulphite, 
bisulphite and metabisulphite, % cent; 
House, %; Senate, 12. 

Turpentine and rosin, 
House free; Senate per cent. 

Glazed earthen tile strips, one color 
not exceeding 1 inch in width, 10 cents 
per square foot. If valued at less than 
40 cents, 60 per cent if over; House 
same; Senate 1% cents each. Same if 
stenciled, 10 cents or 60 per cent; House 
same; Senate 1% cents each. Same if 
decorated, 10 cents or 60 per cent; House 
same; Senate 60 per cent. hazed 
earthen tile trimmers, 10 cents or 60 per 
cent; House same (general tariff is mini- 
mum rate of 50 per cent); Senate % 
cent per square inch, but not less than 
60 per cent. Quarry tiles, % inch or 
more in thickness, 70 per cent; House 
70; Senate 30. 

Crude magnesite, 15-32 cent; House, 
5-16; Senate, 15-32. Pumice stone, 
wholly or partly manufactured, % cent; 
House, 55-100; Senata x. a 

Bentonite, unwright 
tured, $1.50 a ton; House, $1; Senate, 
$1.50. Bentonite, wrought or manufac- 
tured, $3.25 a ton; House, $2 or $3.25 
or 30 per cent; Senate, $3.25. 

Crude feldspar, $1 a ton; House, $1.50; 
Senate, $1. 


, 
Clays or earths, artifically activated, 


% cent a pound plus 30 per cent; House,|sale will 


30 per cent; Senate, % cent plus 30 per 
cent. 


5 per cent; | 





(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Finds Benefit in 
Radio Education 


Report Indicates Colleges 
And Universities Are Gen- 
erally Optimistic on Possi- 
bilities \ 


Colleges and universities operating 
radio stations are genérally hopeful of 
benefits from such activities, according 
to expressions from 23 such, institutions 
received by the advisory committee on 
education by radio, made public Apr. 5 
by the Department of the Interior. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The advisory committee on education 
by radio, appointed last Fall by Secre- 
tary Wilbur, reports opinions, mostly 
favorable, on the possibilities that lie in 
that medium, received from 23 colleges, 
universities, and other institutions that 
own and operate their own stations. 
Those opinions are as follows: 

Alabama College. This institution 
thinks educational broadcasting has great 
possibilities but is uncertain as to the 
final position of radio in education. 
There is some doubt as to its place in 
credit work, but it will find its place 
elsewhere. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. Radio has unlimited possi- 
bilities in general educational broadcast- 
ing, and to supplement work of schools. 


Conflict in California 


University of California. The director 
of the station reports that the university 
does not share his persdnal beliefs in 
the importance of radio. As far as ex- 
tension courses are concerned he has no 
opinion, but feels that radio should not 
be overlooked. 

Colorado State Agricultural College. 
Professor C. F. Valentine of the depart- 
ment of physics, who built their station, 
says other members of faculty are not 
eonvinced of the value of edutation by 
radio. Some are actively opposed to its 
use. Data sheet from the college says 
experience is too limited to give opinion 
on educational broadcasting. Sees bene- 
fit to farmers. 

University of Florida. They- believe 
f-> the present radio should only be used 
as a supplement to stimulate interest and 
enrich the educational program of the 
State. 

Purdue University, Indiana. Most suc- 
cessful programs are those in which the 
subject matter is visualized for popular 
understanding. Most successful speak- 
ers are\engineers, pharmacists, agricul- 
turists, general scientists, They believe 
broadcasting improves with years. 

University of Iowa. Courses for credit 
have been broadcast by members of the 
journalism staff to considerable numbers | 
of students with very successful results. 


Situation in Kansas 


Kansas State Agricultural College. | 
The greatest benefit is acquainting the 
eople with the extension workers, who 
Eaesund well known by means of radio. 
University of Kansas. Thinks possi- 
bilities unlimited, but more time should 
be given to educational programs. 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Michi- 
gan. ‘They believe interest in higher ed- 
ucation is enhanced by the presentation 
of a varied educational prégram. 
Michigan State College. They believe 
one of the biggest possibilities is a pro- 








*. 


| of lockage at Lockport would not justify 
| for the 


| practical capacity of about 6,800,000 
VOSS ey 





gram for grade and high school students 
during school hours, making it possible 
for large numbers of students to receive 
instruction from outstanding educators. 
Such a plan is being considered by them. 
Concordia Theological Seminary, Mis- 
souri. Radio will flood the country with 
knowledge as the waters cover the. sea, 
and give the United States a more intel- 
ligent, enlightened, educated citizenry. 


Classroom Broadcasts 


Stephens Junior College, Missouri. 
They see unlimited possibilities, If they 
had more time on the ait, they would 
like to broadcast direct from the class- 
room. Such broadcasts would be more 
effective than thé ordinary extension 
courses, 

O’Dea Temple of Music, Paterson, N. 
J. They believe eventually the radio 
will prove the most effective supplement 
to the public school system for those peo- 
ple who are unable to continue attend- 
ance. They believe that radio is more use- 
ful in elementary than in university 
training. 

St. Lawrence University, New York. 
They use their own station, and as they 
have professors able to give radio talks 
this is cheaper than using a commercial 
station. Possibilities of radio unlimited 
if properly prepared addresses are 
used—not too specific and not too tech- 
nical, 

Ohio State University. The belief is 


Airplanes to Carry Mail in Seven Days 
Between New York City and Buenos Aires 





| Fast Service Over Longest Route in World Will Be Inaugu- 


rated on April 26 





Reducing the flying time between New 
York City and South American cities by 
four ‘days, the Post Office Department 
will inaugurate Apr. 26, a seven-day air 
mail service over what is described by 
postal officials as the longest air mail 
service in the world, according to a state- 

ent issued Apr. 5 by the Second Assist- 

nt Postmaster _ General, W. Irving 
Glover. 

The new flying service is made possible 
by the establishment, in the past week, of 
night fiying between New York and 
Miami and the saving of an entire day 
through the Panama Canal, the statement 
said. In making this announcement, Mr. 
Glover anticipates the new Pan Ameri- 
can air mail service will be used to a 
T_T 


‘Sale of*Alaska Fur Seal 


and unamanufac- | 


Will Be Held at St. Louis 


There will be a sale of Alaska fur-seal 
skins for Government account at public 
auction, at St. Louis, Mo., on Apr. 7, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made at 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Apr. 5. This 
include approximately 8,000 
black-dyed and 6,000 logwood-brown- 
dyed Pribilof Island seal skins, it was 





————— SESSA said, as well as four fur-seal skins taken 





will provide the fourth side of that struc- 


to aggregate a little more than $11,000,-| ture, the whole building occupying an 
Other estimates for inclusion in| entire block adjoining the Capitol plaza. 


A variety of general! legislation is on 


Garden at the foot of the Capitol|the calendars of the House with favor- 
and $2,730,000 for construction able reports from committees, 





| 


unlawfully and subsequently delivered to 
the Bureau. 


At timt time also, there will be sold| 


for the government of South Africa 
about 4,000 Cape of Good Hope fur-seal 


skins, and, for. other shippers, a number | tion. 


of other seal skins, it was stated. 








much more liberal extent than hereto- 
fore. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A seven-day air mail service between 
New York City and Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, South America, will be in- 
augurated on Apr. 26, 1930. At present, 
it takes an air mail lette? mailed in New 
York 11 days to reach either of these 
South American cities. 

The establishment of night flying from 
New York to Miami during the past 
week as well as an entire day saved in 
service through the Panama Canal have 
been the means of cutting down the time 
between New York and the South Ameri- 
can cities by four days. 

This fast air mail service is to be put 
into effect by the Pan American Airways 
system, which already has the contract 
for carrying the United States mails to 
Mexico, Central and South American 
cities, especially those on the western 
coast, 

Thé new service is expected to result 
in increased .postal business, both to the 
United States and to those countries 
which will be on the route operateu by 
this concern. It is expected that banks, 
business and commercial houses in this 


country will find it to their interests to | 8 


use the air mail between New York, Cen- 
tral and South America to a much more 
liberal extent than heretofo.e. 

The present air mail rate from New 
York and other cities in the United 
States to Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
is 55 cents for each half ounce or frac- 
To the other countries in which 
the Pan American Airways operates, the- 
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F ederal Operation of New York Canals 


Recommended by_ 


Board of Engineers 





Report Favors Taking Over Erie and Oswego Waterways, 


4 


Now Under Ownership of State Government 
—— 


[Continued frok Page 1.1 


S. Wallace Dempsey, Committee on Riv- | tons. 


An increasing amount of freight 


ers and Harbors, House of Representa-|is moving over the waterway, and it is 


tives, the report of the 


of En-|estimated that by 1938 there will be 


gineers for Rivers and Harbors, with his | about 7,500,000 tons seeking movement 


recommendations, in review of previous | through the canal. 


Changing conditions 


reports on the deeper waterway from | may cause a somewhat more rapid in- 


the Great Lakes to the Hudson River. | crease. 


After the practical capacity of 


This review was requested by the Com- | the canal has been reached, it is‘manifest 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of |that additional tonnage could not be 


Representatives, in its resolution dated | mov 
July 18, 1929, with a view of determin-| were undertaken. 


ing the cost and advisability of deepen- 
ing the channel of the Erie and Oswego 
canals from the Tonawandas to Albany, 
and from Oswego to Oneida Lake to a 
depth of 14 feet, and facilitating naviga- 
tion and avoiding the possibility of stops, 
delays, and .slow-downs through giving 
the proper elevation to the bridges, or 
by substituting tunnels for the existing 
bridges. 

The study of this question was as- 
signed to a special board of engineer of- 
ficers, whose report is included in the 
data forwarded to Congress by the Chief 
of Engineers. The special board did not 
consider the provision of a depth of 14 
feet in the barge canal and modifying 
the bridges’ crossing it advisable. 

Subsequent to the receipt of the report 
of the special board, local interests modi- 
fied their request for improvement, stat- 
ing that deepening the canal to 13 feet 
would be sufficient without making any 
changes in the existing locks and without 
increasing the canal widths, and that 
changes in bridges were necessary only 
in sections of, the-waterway subject to 
floods, where a clearance of 15% feet 
shquid be made available at all times 
when navigation is otherwise possible. 
Consideration was requested-also of the 
advisability of modifying the flight of 
locks at Lockport. 

It is estimated by the special board 
that the cost of deepening the canal (ex- 
cept locks) to 13 feet, with necessary 
overdepth, including raising bridges in 
sections subject to floods, would be $16,- 
966,416 from Albany to Oswego, and 
$8,432,707 from Three Rivers to Tona- 
wanda, or a total of $25,399,123 from Al- 
bany to Tonawanda and Oswego. In- 
cluding interest during the period of con- 
struction, the total estimated cost is 
placed at $26,906,210, 


Canal Is Handling 


Increasing Freight Load 

The estimated increase in annual 
charges is $1,351,248. Replacement of 
the flight of two locks at Lockport by a 
single lift lock would make the practical 
capacity and speed of lockage on ‘the 
Tonawanda section equal to that on the 
Oswego section. Such equality appears 
to the special board to be unnecegsary, as | 
the opening of the New Welland Canal 
will probably result in the greater part 
of the barge canal tonnage moving 
through Oswego. The slight economies 
that would result through increased speed 





the expenditure of the $464,221 required 
k modification. i 

The special board finds that the exist- 
ing Erie and Oswego canals have a 


that edutational broadcastin 
ited possibilities. . 

University of Oklahoma. They believe 
a college station can build its program 
round groups of educational leaders in 
the institution, but cannot be of maxi- 
mum efficiency unless institutions have 
equipment to overcome many of the ob- 
stacles now encountered. They believe 
ee is ripe for a national policy. 

Pennsylvania State College. They 
think a State college should have oppor- 
tunity to blanket its own State with 
educational service, but this cannot be 
done under present limitations in Penn- 
sylvania. \ 

Ruffner Junior High School, Norfolk, 
Va. Owing to expense they had to close 
their station. Students and faculty for 
six years got some real benefits. They 
were sorry they had to discontinue, as 
they believe there is a very definite 
work to be done. 

Spokane, North Central High School, 
Washington. From the first there’ has 
been a wide and growing interest on the 
part of listeners, showing a decided ap- 
preciation by the public of educational | 
programs, 

State College of Washington. » They | 
see no reason why a large part of the 
educational work of the country can not 
be done by radio. A carefully adapted 
radio credit Gourse could be as advanta- 
geous as actual class-room lecture work. 

Marquette University, Wisconsin. 
They can not extend their program, as} 
they are hampered by sharing with a 
commercial station. It seéms to them 
criminal not to capitalize the facilities 
of radio for education. Reasonable’ dis- 
tribution is necessary, since few tom- 
mercial stations will cooperate with uni- 
versities on any satisfactory basis. It 
finds good results to earnest people, and 
a delight to shut-ins, who tire of enter- 
tainment broadcasts. 

St. Norbert’s College, Wisconsin. Col- 
lege stations have a radio future if they 
can get fair treatment. Radio can be 
used to supplement work of class-room 
for grades and high school. 


g has unlim- 
oe 


ey 
rate varies according to the distance 
from points in the United States. 
Under the new schedule, a letter sent 
from New. York by air mail, leaving that 
city at 8:05 p. m. Friday, Apr. 25, will 
reach Miami, Fla., at 1:45 p. m., Sat- 


urday, and the. first trip will then 
be made, starting at 2:00 p. m. On 
Friday, the week followi the plane 


will arrive at Montevideo Ke 6:00 p. m. 

On the return trip north, the plane 
will leave Montevideo on Saturday 
morning, Apr. 26, at 6;00 a. m., and 
will arrive in New Yon the Saturday 
following at 5:15 a. mj The schedule 
for this seven-day servite follows: 

Leave New York, N. Y., 8:05 p. m.; 
arrive Miami, Fla., 1:45 p. m.; leave 
Miami 2 p. m.; arrive Havana, Cuba, 4:15 
p. m.; leave Havana 6 a, m.; arrive Cris- 
tobal, C. Z., 6 p. m.; leave Cristobal 6 
a. m.; arrive St. Elena, Ecuador, 6 p. 
m.; leave St. Elena 6 a. m.; arrive Lima, 
Peru, 5:50 p.’m.; leave Lima 8 a. m.j ar- 
rive Arica, Chile, 5:05 p. m.; leave Arica 

a. m.; arrive Santiago, Chile, 6 p. m.; 
leave Santiago 8 a. m.; arrive Monte- 
video, Uruguay, 6 p. m. 

Returning sotthward, leave Monte< 
video, 6 a m.; arrive Santiago, Chile, 
4:45 p..m.; leavé Santiago, 6 a, m.; 
arrive Arica, Chile, 6 p. m.; leave Arica, 

a. m.; arrive Lima, Peru. 4:30 pei 
leave Lima, 7 a. m.; arrive Elena, Ectta- 
Apr, 6 p. m.; ledve Elena, 6 a. m.; arrive 

ristobal, Canal, Zone, ,.6 p. m.; leave 
Cristobal, 8 a. m; arrive Nicaragua, 3 

. m.; leave Nicaragua, 8 a. m.; arrive 

avana, Cuba, 2 p. m.; leave Havana, 


nless additional improvements 


The Chief of Engineers states that the 
most practicable and economical plan for 
meeting the anticipated needs of com- 
merce as they arise appears to be in- 
creasing the depth to 14 feet, without 
‘changing the 12-foot depth now available 
in the locks, progressive widening to 
permit full.use of the greater depth, and 
the raising of the bridges to provide 
20-foot vertical clearances. 

Such of these improyements as might 
prove necessary in the next 10 or 15 
years would probably cost about $50,- 
000,000. The capacity of the canal would 
be very largely increased, and by the 
time the work was completed, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the increased com- 
merce will justify the expenditure. 

While it is possible that the State of 
New York might carry out this program 
of enlargement, it has already expended 
about $146,000,000 on this waterway, and 
there is reason for the claim that the 
United States should bear the cost of 
future improvements. At least half the 
traffic moving over the waterway consists 
of interstate and foreign commerce. The 
canal forms an important link in the 
widespread system of Federal water- 
ways, and-its value will be greatly in- 
creased after the completion of certain 
improvements contemplated or now in 
progress on other connecting waterways. 


Essential Not to Hamper 
Present Traffic of Canal 


It is essential that any work of im- 
provement be so conducted as not to in- 
terfere with the present traffic on the 
canal. It is therefore ,necessary that 
both the improvement and operation of 
the canal be under one directing head. 
If the United States undertakes the im- 
provement, the State should transfer the 
canal and its appurtenances to the Fed- 
eral Government. There is no present 
legal authorization for such a transfer, 
and no indication that it would be ap- 
proved by the people of the State. 

Should the necessary legal measures 
be perfected, the Board considers it ad- 
visable that the Federal Government 
should be in a position to accept the 
waterway and undertake its mainte- 
nance. In the light of present informa- 
tion, the progressive improvement of the 
canals appears desirable, but since sev- 
eral years must elapse before the trans- 
fer can be effected, the Board is of the 
opinion that the adoption of a definite 
project for improvements should be de- 
ferred until the transfer is assured. 

The board therefore recommends that 
the Secretary of War be authorized and 
empowered to accept from the State of 
New York the State-owned waterways 
known as the Erie Canal and the Os- 
wego Canal and thereafter maintain and 
operate them as havigable waterways 
of the United States, at an estimated an- 
nual cost of $2,500,000: 

Provided, that such transfer shall be 
made without cost to the United States 
and shall include all land, easements and 
completed. or uncompleted structures 
and appurtenances of the said water- 
ways, together with any plant, machin- 
ery or equipment necessary, convenient 
or incident to the construction, mainte- 
nance or operation of the same that 
may have been procured in connection 
therewith, and any rights to the collec- | 
tion of tolls or the development of wa- 
terpower on said waterways which the 
State may possess or claim. The Chief 
of Engiereers concurs in the recommen- 
dation of the board. 


Additional Funds Asked 


For Interior Department 











Supplemental and deficiency estimates 
of appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal years up to 
and including 1931, amounting to a total 
of $2,400,780.43, were transmitted Apr. 
4 in a letter to the House from the Presi- 
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Prohibition Cases 


Fewer in Number 


For Six Months 


Department of Justice Says, 
However, That Aggregate 
Of Penalties Was About 
The Samé as in 1928 


Slightly fewer cases under the na- 
tional prohibition law were instituted 
during the six months period ending 
Dec. 31, 1929, than during the cot- 
responding six-month period in 1928, 
according to a statement of the Depart- 
ment of Justice madé public on Apr. 


The aggregate of cases instituted, 
convictions obtained and pleas of guilty 
entered, and fines imposed, does not 
materially differ during the 1929 period 
from the figures for the year previous, 
it is stated, but there were some material 
changes in the totals for each judicial 
district, and, particularly in' the New 
York districts. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 








Department’s 


In the six months period from July $1, .? 


1929, there were instituted in the various 
Federal courts throughout the country, 
26,811 cases under the national prohibi- 
tion law. For the corresponding period 
in 1928, the total number of cases insti- 
tuted was 27,575. 

These figures have been compiled in 
the division of the Department of Jus- 
tice having charge of law cases arising 
under the prohibition act, and they show 
the number of cases instituted, the num- 
ber of ,convictions or pleas of guilty in 
each district and the aggregate amount 
of fines imposed in each district for the 
six-month” periods ending December, 


x 


1929, and December, 1928, respectively. - 


While the aggregate of these figures 
does not show material changes in the 
1929 period, compared with 1928, there 
are some rather remarkable changes in 
the totals for each judicial district, par- 
ticularly in the Northern and Southern 
Districts of New York. The number of 
cases instituted in the Southern District 
of New York for the 1929 period was 
1,650, whegeas in the six-months period 
for the latter part of 1928, the total 
number’ was 4,205. 

A similar falling off is indicated in 
the Northern District of New York, 
where the 1929 period shows 462 cases 
instituted as against 1,328 instituted in 
the six-months period of 1928. While 
these results show a loss in the Northern 
and Southern Districts of New York, in 
the Eastern District there was a slight 
gain in the number of cases instituted, 
and in the Western District the increase 
of the number of cases instituted was 
more than twofold, the number rising 
from 513 in the 1928 six-months period 
to 1,161 in the 1929 period. In many 
other districts throughout the country 
similar changes are noted in the matter 
of increases or decreases in the number 
of cases instituted in the two periods 
covered by the compiled figures. 

The aggregate of fines assessed under 
the national prohibition law in the six- 
months period ended December, 1929, 
was $3,379,448, and in the six-months’ 
period ended December, 1928, the total 
fines assessed amounted to $3,322,146. 
The changes recorded in the different dis- 
tricts during the two periods in the num- 
ber of cases are also reflected in the 
amounts of fines assessed in such dis- 
tricts during the two periods, respec- 
tively. 
we 


dent, who recommended the appropria- 
tions be made. 

The itemized estimate submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget includes: Legis- 
lative expenses,’ Territory of Alaska, 
1927, $650.75; water system and em- 
ployes’ cottages, consolidated Ute 
agency, Colorado, 1928 and 1929, $22.31; 
probate attorneys, Five Civilized Tribes, 
Oklahoma, 1929, $107.37; protecting pub- 
lic lands, timber, etc., 1930, $10,000; pur- 
chase of lands, national parks, 1930, $1,- 
750,000; reclamation fund, special fund, 
1931, $640,000. 

The letter also proposed the following 
draft of a bill and recommended passage: 
The sum of $42,000 authorized to be de- 
ducted from appropriations for the fiseal 
year 1930 for the Indian Service and 
placed to the credit of the appropriation 
for contingent expenses, for the purchase 
of stationery supplies, is hereby in- 
creased to $45,000. 
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Protests Naming 
Of Judge Parker 


A. F. of L. President Tells 

Committee Appointee Has 

, Shown Prejudice in Favor} 
Of Corporations 








Declaring that Judge John J. Parker, 
appointed by President Hoover to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
“has shown a judicial state of mind which 
betrays a judicial and mental bias in 
favor. of powerful corporations and 
against the masses of the people,” William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, protested the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Judge Parker at 
a hearing Apr. 5 before the Senate ju-| 
diciary subcommittee appointed. to con- 
sider the nomination. 

T. C. Townsend, of Charleston, W. Va., | 
who represents the United Mine Workers | 
of America in their case against the 
Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company, stated that the opinion of 
Judge Parker in sustaining an injunction 
in connection with this case “is not sufii- 
cient to warrant disapproval of his con- 
firmation as a member of the Supreme 
Court.” | 

Walter White, acting secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- | 
ment of Colored People, and Mercer G.| 
Johnston, director of the Peoples Legis- | 
lative Service, opposed the confirmation. | 

H. E. Fish, Washington, D. C., who} 
stated that he represented a majority | 
of the members of a local union of hoist- 
ing engineers, submitted a statement 
supporting *the nomination. Various 
letters were submitted supporting Judge 
Parker, including a letter from O. Max 
Gardner, governor of North Carolina. | 


Rail Workers Also Oppose 


Mr. Green told the Committee that in 
addition to speaking for the American 
Federation of Labor he was authorized 
to speak for the national organizations 
of railroad trainmen, conductors, en- 
gineers and firemen. 

“Our action in opposing the confirma- 
tion o* the appointment of Judge Parker 

. is based upon a study of his quahifica- | 
tions, his life’s environment, his point 
of view regarding human relations in 
modern industry, and his judicial atti- 
tude toward economic and _ industrial 
problems which seriously affect the ma- 
terial and moral well-being of working | 
men and women,” Mr. Green said. He 
explained further that the action was 
based on the “decision which he rendered 
in the case of the United Mine Workers 
of America v. Red Jacket Consolidated | 
Coal & Coke Company, and the -opinion 


in which he concurred as rendered in the |the radio act of 1927, as amended, the | 
. Bittner v. West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal | Federal Radio Commission establishes | 
}the following regulations for amateur | 


Company case.” 


Mr. Green pointed out further in his 
statement that “it is alleged thab the 
opinion of Judge Parker was based upon | 
the existence of what labor appropriately | 
terms ‘yellow dog’ contracts. 
called contracts provide that the employes 
of the coal compafy can not join a labor 
union while serving as employes of the 
company. Judge Parker held that be- 
cause these ‘yellow dog’ contracts were 
in effect it was unlawful for represen- 
tatives of organized labor to unidnize the 
workers who were parties to the ‘yellow 
dog’ contracts, or to solicit them to join 
ja trade union without the coal com- 
pany’s consent.” 

Opposition Based on Opinions 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, a 
member of the subcommittee, questioned ; 
whether the so-called “yellow dog” con- 
tract had ever beeen tested. Mr. Green 
explained that there is now in the Wiscon- 
sin courts a case to test a tegislative act | 
declaring such contracts illegal. 

“Judge Parker in the Red Jacket case | 
has gone far beyond the doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
has stated it to be unlawful by any means 
to endeavor to persuade an employe to 
join a union while under such a contract 
with a company,” Mr. Green asserted. 

“Do you know anything in his career | 
except his decision which would indi- 
cate his opposition to labor?” questioned 
Senator Borah. Mr. Green replied that | 
he did not but that the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor was based 
upon the opinions mentioned. 

Mr. Green pointed out that Judge 
Parker had been a cdndidate for gov- 
ernor of the State of North Carolina in 
1920, had been Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral under Harry M. Daugherty, and had 
been national committeeman of the ma- 
jority party in North Carolina in 1924. 
He stated further that Judge Parker has 
“lived in a narrow environment, has had 
a limited experience and is not ac- 
quainted with many of the economic and 
human problems of today.” 

“The Hitchman decision of the Su- 

reme Court acted to place many miners 
in a condition of industrial servitude,” 
continued Mr. Green, stating that Judge 
Parker had shown himself in his lan- 
guage “to be in entire accord with the 
rule laid down in that case.” 


Judge Parker Defended 


Mr. Townsend testified that he had 
raised the question of the legality of 
the “yellow dog” contract in his brief in 
appearing for the United Mine Workers 
in the Red Jacket case. He pointed out 
that the court did not act’on the validity 
of the contract because the question of 
validity was settled in the Hitchman 
case. “I think Judge Parker felt in this 
case that he was bound by the Hitchman 
case,” said Mr. Townsend. He expressed 
the opinion that the question of “yellow 
dog” contracts was one to be settled by 
legislation and not by the courts. 

Mr. White told the Committee that the 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People opposed the nomination be- 
cause of Judge Parker’s stand on the 
Negro vote when he was a candidate for 
governor in North Carolina. “The 
amendment to disenfranchise the Ne- 
erpee had Judge Parker’s consent,” he 
said, 

Senator Overman (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Committee, 
called attention té letters from Negro 
leaders in North Carolina supporting the 
nomination, A letter from J.. E. Shep- 
pard, president of the North Carolina 
College for Negroes, was read into the 
record commending Judge Parker for his 
fairness and stating that “in his attitude 
$n all racial questions he has tried to be 

air.’ 

+ Mr. Johnston said he opposed the con- 
firmation of Mr. Parker because of “his 
aparent inability to size up the human 
situation into the ‘midst of which he is 
thrown.” He said that if Judge Parker 
is a suitable man to go on the Supreme 
Court, he should have questioned the 


Radio broadcast listeners in the future 
will have no ground for complaint against 
amateur stations, which, they allege, 
cause interference with reception if they 
use receiving sets of “modern design,” 
as a result of revised amateur regula- 
tions adopted Apr. 5 by the Federal Ra- 
dio. Commission, the Commission an- 
nounced. 

The new regulations, recommended to 
the Commission by a joint committee 
of representatives of the engineering and 


cials of the radio division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and of the American 
Radio Relay League, provide more 
stringent technical requirements of ama- 
teur stations. Certain provisions of other 
clauses are clarified. 

In requiring the use of modern trans- 
mitting equipment by the 17,000 ama- 


of the Committee, interference with other 
modes of radio should be reduced to a 
minimum. Spark transmitters, emitting 
damped waves, are prohibited, because 
of the broad signals they produce which 
cause greater interference than modern 
tube transmitters. 


Operation Must Cease 
In Case of Interference 


Specific provision is made that ama- 
teurs shall shut down should they cause 
“general interference with broadcast re- 
ception on receiving sets of modern de- 
sign,” during particular evening hours, 
and other designated times. “In t 


broadcast reception’ on receiving appa- 
ratus of modern design,” reads the new 
regulation, “that amateur station shall 
not\ operate during the hours from 8 
o’clock p. m. to 10:30 p. m., and on Sun- 
days from 10:30 a. m. until 1 p. m., local 
time, upon. such frequency or frequencies 
as cause such interference.” 

Another provision inserted in the regu- 
jation is that an amateur station “shall 
not be located upon premises controlled 
by ‘an alien.” 

The chief of the ratlio division of the 
Department of Commerce, William D. 
Terrell, presided at conference at which 
the recommendations were made. For 
the Commission, Assistant General Coun- 
sel Duke M. Patrick, Assistant Counsel 
Arthur W. Scharfeld, and Gerald C. 
Gross, engineer, participated., The Radio 
Relay League, the official amateur or- 
ganization, was represented by K. B. 
Warner, secretary, and Paul M. Segal, 
general counsel. 

The revised regulations follow in full 
text: \ 

Under the provisions of section 4 of 


radio stations: 

“Section I. Definitions: As used in these 
regulations, 

(a) An amateur is a person interested 


These so-|in radio technique solely with a personal | 


aim and without pecuniary interest; 
(b) An amateur operator is a person 
holding a valid license from the Secre- 
tary of Commerte as a! radio, operator 
who is authorized undér the regulations 
of the Secretary of Commerce to operate 
amateur radio stations; « 
(c) An amateur station is all the ap- 
paratus controlled from one location used 


|for amateur radio communication:* 


(d) Amateur radio communication ‘is 
radio communication between amateur 
radio ‘stations by telegraph, telephone, 
facsimile, or television solely with a per- 
sonal aim and without pecuniary inter- 
est; 

(e) A fixed station is a station per- 
manently located; 

(f) A mobile station is a station per- 
manently located upon a mobile unit and 
ordinarily used while in motion. 


constructed that it may conveniently be 
meved about from place to place for 
communication and is in fact so moved 


!about from time to time, but not ordi- | 


narily used while in motion. 


Public Interest Served 
By Amateur Stations 


stations: The public interest, convenience 
and necessity will be served by the oper- 
ation of amateur stations. Save as re- 


of treaty, law or regulations of the Com- 
mission and with the exception of indi: 
vidual cases where the public interest, 
convenience or necessity requires other- 
wise, all applitations from amateurs for 
amateur station licenses will be granted. 

Section III. Prescription of the nature 
of service to be rendered. 

(a) For the present, amateur mobile 
stations will not be licensed. 

(b) Amateur stations are to communi- 
cate only with similar stations. In 
emergencies or, for testing purposes they 


a 
Bills on Discount Basis 
Are Offered by Treasury 





[CoWtinued from Page 1.] 
panied by an express guarantee of pay- 
ment by an incorporated bank or trust 
company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Apr. 11, all tenders 
received at the Federal reserve banks or 
branches thereof up to the closing hour 


will be opened and public announcement 
of the acceptable prices will follow as 


| soon as possible thereafter, probably on 


the following morning. 


pressly reserves the right to reject any 
or all tenders or parts of tenders, an 

to allot less than the amount applied 
for, and his action in any such respect 
shall be final. Those submitting tenders 
will be advised of the acceptance or re- 
jection thereof. Payment at the price 
offered for Treasury bills allotted must 
be made at the Federal reserve banks in 
cash or other» immediately available 
funds on Apr. 15, 1930. 


Exemptions Cited ' 


The Treasury bills will be exempt, 
both as to principal and interest (dis- 
count), from all: taxation, ‘except estate 
and inheritance taxes. The amount of 
discount at which the Treasury bills are 
originally sold by the United States shall 
be considered as interest for tax-exemp- 
tion purposes, 

Department Circular 418, dated Nov. 
22, 1929, and this notice as issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, prescribe 
the terms of the Treasury bills and gov- 





validity of the “yellow dog” contracts 
the Red Jacket ‘case was before 


ern the conditions of their issue. Copies 
of the circular may be obtained from any 
Federal reserve bank or branch thereof. 





Rules Proposed at Joint Conference Are Given Approval 
Of Federal Radio Commission 


legal divisions of the Commission, offi- | 


teurs, it was brought out at hearings | 


(g) A portable station is a station so@ 


Section II. Classification of amateur | 


stricted by and subject to the provisions | 


The Secretary of the Treasury ex-| 
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New Regulations Affecting Amateur 
Ratlio Seek to Reduce Interference 


with commercial or 
Government stations. They may also 
communicate with mobile craft and ex-| 
peditions which do not have general 
public service licenses and which may| 
have difficulty in establishing communica- 
|tion with commercial or Government 
| stations. 

| (c) Amateur stations shall not broad- 
| cast news, music, lectures, Sermons, or 
| any form of entertainment to the general 
| public. 

(d) Amateur stations shail not trans-| 
| mit or receive messages for hire nor en- 
gage in communication for material com- 
| pensation, direct or indirect, paid or 
promised. 

_(e) Except as otherwise herein pro- 
vided, amateur radio stations shall be 
, used only for amateur radio communica- 
tion, as defined in section I, paragraph 
(d) above. 

Section IV. Assignment of bands of 
| frequencies: 
| (a) The following bands of frequen-| 
jcies are assigned exclusively to amateur | 
; stations: 1,715 to 2,000 ke.; 3,500 to| 
| 4,000 ke.; 7,000 to 7,300 ke.; 14,000 to! 
| 14,400 ke.; 28,000 to 30,000 ke.; 56,000) 
to 60,000 ke.; 400,000 to 401,000 ke. | 

(b) All bands of frequencies so as-| 
signed may be used for continuous wave) 
| telegraphy. 
| ,(c) The following bands of: frequen-| 
;cies may also be used for radio tele-| 
|phony: 1,715 to 2,000 kc.; 3,500 to 3,550} 
| ke.; 56,000 to 60,000- ke. } 
| (d) Upon application, amateurs who| 


| may communicate 








special technical qualifications,  satis- 
factory to the licensing authority, will 
Jalso be licensed for radio telephony in| 
|the band of frequencies: 
114,300 ke. 


Branch Banking 
For Minnesota 


Villages Favored 





‘State Commissioner Would) 


Authorize Operations, 
Within 20-mile Radius of 
Main Office 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Apr. 5. 
Permission for the operation of branch 
banks in villages that do not now have 
@ bank or in which the existing bank vol- 
untarily desires to become a branch of 
a larger bank, is being given serious 
consideration as a legislative recommen- 
dation, according to a statement by A. 
J. Veigel, banking commisisoner of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Veigel states that his of- 


\ 





|fice is not in favor of a general branch 


bank law, and would -limit the branches 


proposed to a 20-mile radius from the | 


main office. . 
Capital Requirements 


Existing banks. Mr. Veigel feels, would | 


not oppose such a law. It would be in the 
interest of people in the bankless towns 
needing banking facilities. The minimum 
capital for a bank with one branch should 
be $25,000, Mr. Veigel thinks, with an 


|additional $5,000 of capital for each addi- 


tional branch. 

Mr. Veigel’s statement follows in full 
text: 

There are 154 villages and small cit- 
ies in Minnesota, which formerly had 


he | hold operators’ licenses from the Secre- | one or more banks, but which do not 
event that the operation of an amateur |tary of Commerce of the extra first-class | have any bank at this time. 
station causes general interference with | amateur grade, or higher, or who show |these banks have closed and others have 


Some of: 


consolidated with larger banks in their 
territories. 
While a few of these villages are large 


14,100 to|enough to support an independent bank, | 
|most of them are not large enough and | 





| (e) The following bands of frequencies | still many of them should have banking | 


may also be used for television; facsimile 

|and picture transmission: 1,715 to 2,000 | 
i ke.; 56,000 to 60,000 ke. | 
| (f) Licenses to individual amateur sta-| 
|tions shall permit the use of all fre-| 
| quencies within the service bands above | 
| assigned which the licensee may be en-| 
| titled to use and shall not specify in-| 
| dividual frequencies. 


| Restriction Imposed 
On Station Location 


Section V. Location: An amateur 
radio station shall not be located upon| 
premises controlled by an alien. | 

Section VI.: Regulations concerning | 
the kind of apparatus to be used with} 
reference to its external effects: 
| (a) Amateur stations shall not use 
|apparatus transmitting damped waves. | 
| (b) The frequencies of the waves emit- | 
ted by amateur stations must be as con- 
stant and as free from harmonics as the) 
state of the art permits. For this pur- 
pose they must use circuits loosely | 
| coupled to the radiating system or de- 
| vices that will produce equivalent effects | 
to minimize keying impacts and _har-| 
monics, Conductive coupling to the radiat- 
ing antenna, even though loose, is not| 
permitted, but this restriction does not} 
apply against the employment of trans- | 
mission-line feeder systems to Hertzian | 
antennae. | 

(c) Amateur stations must use ade- | 
quately filtered direct current power sup-| 
ply or arrangements that produce equiva- | 
lent effects to minimize frequency mod-} 
| ulation and prevent the emission of broad 
signals.** 

(d) Amateur stations are authorized 
to use a maximum power input into the 
last stage of a transmitter of one kil 
watt. 

Section VII. Regulations deemed | 
|necessary to prevent interference: 

(a) In the event that the operation of 
an amateur station causes general inter- | 
ference with broadcast reception on re- | 
ceiving apparatus of modern design, that 
amateur station shall not operate during 
the hours from 8 0’clock p. m. to’ 10:30 
p. m>, and on Sundays from 10:30 a. m. 
until 1 p. m., local time, upon such fre-| 
quency or frequencies as cause such in- | 
terference. 

(b) An ‘amateur station shall transmit 
its assigned call at the end of each 
transmission but in any event at least 
= during each 15 minutes of opera- 
| tion. 

Section VIII. Other regulations: 

(a) Amateur station licensés shall be 
issued only to persons who are. amateurs, | 
as defined in section I, paragraph (a) 
above. 

(b) Amateur station licenses shall be | 
issued only to persons who are amateur | 
operators, as defined in section I, para- 
graph (b) above; provided, however, that | 
if an applicant is not such an operator, 
an amateur station license shall be issued 
him upon the presentation of affirmative 
evidenge that the station, when licensed, 
will be operated by an amateur operator. 
Other Regulations 
Affecting Operation 

(c) Amateur station licenses shall not 
| be issued to corporations or associations, | 
provided, however, that in the case of a 
bona fide amateur radio society, a license 
may be issued to an authorized official of 
such society as trustee therefor. | 

(d) The licensee of a portable station 
shall give advance notice to the super- 
visor of radio in the district where appli- | 
cation was made for said portable station | 
license of all locations in which the sta- 
tion will be operated. | 

(e) The licensee of an amateur station | 
shall keep an accurate log .of station 
operation, in which shall be recorded the 
tim¢ of each transmission, the station | 
called, the i ut power to the last stage | 
of the tranfmitter, and the frequency 
band used, 

Section IX. Administration: For the 
purpose of administering these regula- 
tions and und@r the findings of public 
interest, convenience and necessity herein 
made, all ministerial and routine duties 
in connection with ‘the licensing of 
amateur radio stations will be performed 
by the radio division of the Department 
of Commerce. That division will issue, 
on behalf of and in the name of the! 
Commission, all licenses, the applications 
for which disclose no question involving 
discretion and which require mo, deter- 
mination of controverted questions of 
fact, All applications tendering such 
questions shall be referred by the radio 
division to the Commission. . 








0-| 








"As a matter of licensing procedure in 
all cases of remotely controlled trans- 
mitters, the location of the station shall 
be assumed to be that of the control point, 
save that, where such control point is more 
than five miles from the radiating antenna, 
the location shall be assumed to be that 
of the radiating antenna. 

**The use of unrectified alternating cur- 
rent power supply will be considered satis- 
factory in the amplifier stages of oscillator- 
amplifier transmitter so arranged that 
variations in plate voltage cannot affect 
the frequency of the oscillator, 





facilities of some kind. 

When conditions get better, there 
will undoubtedly be numerous applica- 
tions for banks in many of these vil- 
lages. We are afraid that if such ap- 
plications are granted, we will again 
have a large number of small banks, 
which will not have deposits enough to 
be on a paying basis, and are, therefore, 
liable to get into trouble soonef or later. 

In view of these conditions, 
been seriously consideridg recommend- 


permitting branch banks 
which do not have any 
the existing bank voluntarily desires to 
become a branch of a larger bank. 
bank could start a branch more than 
20 miles from the main office. 

We do not believe that the existing 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





we have | Comso 


| ing to the legislature that a bill be passed | 2¢ 
in villages, | UD 
bank or in which | terstate 


No! Gations. 


| 
| 


banks would oppose a law of this kind, | 


because a branch could never be estab- 
lished except in a town or village where 
there was no pank at present, or if thele 
was a bank, they would voluntarily have 


to ask to become a branch and could | 


not be forced to do so. 

A bank would have to have at least 
$25,000 capital to have one branch and 
at least $5,000 additional for each addi- 
tional “branch. Most of such branches 
would probably have a teller who would 
receive deposits and pay checks and the 
management of the likes would be 


passed” on and handled almost entirely | 


at the main office. Such a branch would 
be much less expensive than an inde- 
pendent bank, because they would not 


require the independent capital, would | 


not have to pay the high taxes on their 


|capital and surplus and would not re- 


quire a high-salaried officer to operate, 
because nearly all of the executive work 
could be done by the officers in the main 
office. 

This office is not in favor of a general 
branch bank law, and we believe our in- 
dependent banks have performed a use- 


ful service in the past and will continue | 
O By having. these branches | 
limited to a radius of about 20 miles from | 


to do so, 


the main office, they would still be local 





independent banks and could not be con- | 
trolled by larger banks to the extent | 


which would be possible if a general 
branch bank law was permitted. 


Our thought in considering such a rec- | 


ommendation is primarily in the inter- 


est of the people in these bankless towns | further steps with respect to consolida-.| cause 


who greatly miss banking facilities, es- 
pecially if they have had a bank in the 


cause it drives trade elsewhere. 


We, therefore, would like to benefit | ce 
these communities, without at the same | that there is no likelihood of action on/| recent months 
time again establishing a large number | either subject by his Committee, on ac- | tariff, it was added, 
of small independent banks which would | count of the ramifications of both prob- 


be liable to have trouble in the future, 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending April 12 


Senate 
_Apr. 7: Banking and Currency, executive, 
bills on calendar; Judiciary, executive, 
regular. 
Apr. 8: Judiciary subcommittee, lobby 


hearing; Public Lands and Surveys, execu- 

tive; Naval Affairs, subcommittee, hearing, 

| Lt. Williams’ case; Interstate Commerce, 

executive. 
Apr. 9: Foreign Relations, executive. 

pr. 10: Commerce, executive, unemploy- 


ment bill to be voted on. 
House 
Apr. 7: Judiciary, subcommittee, bill to 


|create an additional district for Kentucky; 
10 a. m., World War Veterans, construction 
of veterans’ hospitals, 10 a. m.; Military 
Affairs, subcommittee, Maxwell Field con- 
struction work, 10:30 a. m.; Post Office and 
Post Roads, increase of salaries of railway 
mail service officials, 10 a. m.; Rules, voca- 
tional and rehabilitation bill, consolidation of 
Veterans’ Bureau departments, 10 a. m. 

Apr. 8: Judiciary, subcommittee, Mosco- 
witz case, executive; Appropriations, legisla- 
tive subcommittee, Botanical Gardens, exe- 
cutive; Banking and Curreny, chain bank- 
ing,’ 10 a. m.; Foreign Affairs, miscellany, 
10:30 a. m.; World War Veterans, construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals, 10 a. m.; Mer- 
chant Marine, Hoboken Piers, 10:30 a. m.; 
Military Affairs, miscellany, 10:30 a. m. 

Apr. 9: Judiciary, to modify Jones law, 
executive; Banking and Currency, chain 
banking, 10 a. mj; District of Columbia, 
miscellany, 10:30 a, m.; World War Veterans, 
construction of veterans’ hospitals, 10 a. m.; 
Patents, copyright bill, 10 a. m.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, extension of post 
office in Washington, D. C., 10 a. m.; Inter- 
state Commerce, holding companies inquiry. 

Apr. 10: Banking and Currency, chain 
banking, 10 a, m.; Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments, increase in salaries of 
assistant secretaries in the office of the Solici- 
tor General, Department of Justice, 10:30 
a.m. ; Immigration, Philippine immigration, 
| 10:30 a, m.; World War Veterans, construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals, 10 a. m.; Mer- 
chant Marine, several Alaska bills, 10:30 
a. m. 

Apr. 11: Judiciary, subcommittee, bills to 
amend bankruptcy laws, 10 a. m.; World 
War Veterans, construction of veterans’ hos- 
pitals, 10 a. m, 





‘ 


| past. It is a serious blow to these small | the bearing of the latter on the c 
communities to be without a bank, be-! dation legislation plan. 





| pass upon measures now pending to in- 


|the power in the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission to approve consolidations, | 


| thorities of Montana, it was explained 


( 


| Aid of Minnesota Governor Is Sought 


To Restrain Railroad Consolidation 





House Delegation Wires Appeal to Prevent Merger of 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific Lines 





The aid of the governor of Minnesota, | lems, before the beginning of the next 
chr my trie sig: aente Perse pop session of Congress, and that in all prob- 
set in motion the lega t : . i ‘ : 
State to secure a temporary restraining ability the Committee will be in a posi 
order against the pending consolidation|tion to make a partial report to the 
of the Great Northern and the Northern | House as to holding companies. soon 
Pacific railroads, in a telegram addressed after the Congress convenes next De- 
to him Apr. 5 and signed by the Min-|cember. The consideration of voluntary 
nesota delegation in the House. railroad consolidations then would be 

taken up by the Committee. 


The full text of the telegram of the 
Representative Burtness (Rep.), of 


delegation follows: 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., a majority mem- 


“The undersigned members of the Min- ; 
nesota delegation in Congress view with ber of the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, stated orally that the question 


deep concern the pending @nsolidation I € 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pa-| of the proposed merger is an important 
cific railroads, which was first proposed |one and should be given proper considera- 
30 years ago and prevented through the | tion,by that Committee at as early a time 
energetic efforts of former Governor Van | 48 possible. 
Sant. We feel that you shouldimmedi-| “Because of the fact that the matter 
ately set in motien the legal machinery | should and, probably will, come before 
of the State of Minnesota to secure a! our Committee, I have not personally 
temporary restraining order. until Con-| taken a position either for or against the 
gress shall have had an opportunity to/ consolidation, but if there is to be @ con- 
solidation it is vitally necessary that it 


include roads that go at Jéast as far east 
as Chicago and preferably farther east. 
Only in this way can the system be well- 
balanced as to diversity of traffic and 
sO on. 

“I mention this in connection with the 
recent application of the two roads to 
the Interstate Commission for unification 
through a new set-up in connection with 
the Burlingtdén road. I do not feel that 
I care to go into the mattler any 
further than this at this time.” 


vestigate the situation with a view to 
safeguarding the people’s interest. We 
will cooperate with you in every pos- 
sible way.” \ 

Mr. Knutson said that if the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is given to the consolidation, he believes 
the State may step in and secyre a tem- 
porary restraining order. He said he 
based this conviction on the ground that 
in the transportation act it is specified 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may approve consolidations if it is 
in the interest of the public. 

“We do not feel that this consolidation | 
ig in the, public interests, and that if 
the attorney general of the State of 
Minnesota took the case before a Federal 
court, we/feel that he would be upheld in 


a petition for a restraining order, until rain att Blawes ibe bane See 
: z ‘ n invited 
a mew hearing could be held,” Mr. |by the Department of the Navy to in- 


Knutson said. | es : 
ses " : =. spect the Navy’s aircraft carriers ‘‘Lex- 
Representative Knutson said that his | ington’ dud “Saratoga” and te, witness 


i s. 2 i . “4, : e 3 
pile date aiceotinue the eonsolida: {aM aerial demonstration at sea later this 
tion of parallel or competing lines. He month, = av Ronee tse was 
set out as an example the supposition TT the y Apr. 5 at the Depart- 
of the Great Northern and the Northern | ™en} oF the Navy. i 

The trip will .be made, it was stated, 


Pacific consolidating. 
a when-the United States Fleet concen- 


“These two lines,” he said, “run paral- | 
lel for 3.000 miles and I do not think | trates at Hampton ‘Roads as a part of 
the fleet maneuvers now being con- 


that two such lines should be allowed to } 

lidate.” ducted. The tentative arrangements are 
He said that when the transportation |for the party to leave Washington on 
t of 1920 was passed, it was generally | Apr, 24, accompanied by the Assistant 
derstood that under that bill the In- 
Commerce Commission would s -4 
rot be allowed to approve such consoli- | tender “Aroostook. 


Howe , he said, such power | ¢ 
"aeeda = Mr. | 2nd put to sea for the demonstration of 





Naval Committees Invited 
To Visit Aircraft Carriers 





Members of the naval committees of 





has not been denied the Commission. r 
Knutson said he believed that only con- | aT manevers. I J 
tinuous lines should be allowed to con-| turn to Washington Apr. 27 or 28. 
solidate, so that they would tend to make | 
coast-to-coast routes. 

If this resolution should pass, he ex- 
plained, no consolidations would be al- 
lowed, and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Conrmittee of the House 
would probably consider a bill revesting | 





Proposed Aircraft Inquiry 





Consideration of the Tydings resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 235) authorizing an investi- 


but limiting the Commission so that com- 
peting lines would not be allowed to con- 
solidate. 

(A summary of Mr. Knutson’s resolu- | 
tion was published in The United States | 
Daily of Apr. 5.) 

Other members of the House through 
whose States the two railway lines oper- | 
ate stated Apr. 5 they have had some} 
correspondence with local communities 
on the subject. Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., said he has 
had letters from several towns in his} 
State, including one from a chamber of 
commerce and another from a railway 
labor organization regarding possible re- | 
trenchment that might follow a merger 
between the reads. Mr. Leavitt has com- 
municated these local expressions to the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. No} 
statement has been received by the con- 


gressional delegation from the State ait | Australian Tariff Measure 
To Restrict American Trade 


Naval Affairs, Apr. 8. 


ator Tydings following the resignation 
of Lieut, Alford J. Williams Jr., leading 


position with a private company. 

“In the course of experimenting he 
was attempting to develop a speed and 
bombing plane comparable to those of 
other countries,” Senator Tydings said, 
at the time he introduced the resolution. 
“After a distinguished record, he was 
|transftrred to routine duty, and he has 
resigned to accept a position with a pri- 
vate company at $25,000 per year.” 








orally, : 

The views of Representative Parker | 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chairman of the | - = ; 
Committee which has jurisdiction over {Continued from Page 1.1 
railroad legislation in the lower‘ House, | to Australia, the division declared, our 
are that there is no likelihood of any |trade would have declined anyway, be- 
of the conditions prevailing. 
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Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, | 
David §. Ingalls, aboard the aircraft} 
They will transfer | 
at Hampton Roads to the “Lexington,” | 


The party plans to re- 


To Be Considered April 8) 


The resolution was introduced by Sen- 


| speed aviator of the Navy, to accept a 
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Air-Rail Service 


ay 


Nations Proposed ) 





Passengers to 


Planes on Contiment 





| The German aircraft company, Deut- 
che Luft Hansas has proposed the exe 
tension of air-rail services to all Euro- 
pean nations, according to reports 
received by the Department of Commerce 
and made public Apr. 5. 


In the event ‘the arrangement is rati- 
|fied by the International Railway Union, 
‘it will be possible for passengers to break 
their air journey and comtinue by rail, 
jor the reverse, in the countries repres 
|sented by the union, atcording to the 
| statement which follows im full text: 

|to all European nations has been pro- 
| paged by the Deutsche Luft Hansa at the 
meetings of the International Railway 
Union at Berlin and Nice according to a 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
mifsioner A. Douglas Cook at Berlin. 

If this arrangement is ratified by the 
|union, passengers may break their -air 
|journey and continue by rail, or vice 
versa, in the countries represented by 
the International Railway Union. It 
will be possible to exchange a ticket 
of ‘one of the air traffic companies of 
the International Air Traffic Association 
for a first class railway ticket at all 
European railway stations. 


|they are prepared to give out tickets 
without payment in exchange for air 


of the proposed flight, but also—should 
the passenger decide to change his 
|plansx—for any one place ‘im Europe. At 
present the air traffic companies must 
in addition to the ticket, fill out a special 
form and hand it to the railway official 
at the counter. 

It is also planned that the still more 


| important agreement between’ the 
| Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft (Ger- 
|many Railway Company) and the 


| Deutsche Luft Hansas covering the trans- 
|shipment of goods from an airplane to 
the train, or vice versa ‘without filling 
out new bills of lading or other formali- 
ties, be accepted internationally. 





Inquiry Into Prohibition 
Lobby Will Be Resumed 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, a 
member of the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee investigating lobbying, announced 
orally, Apr. 5, that he would ask that 
|Pierre S. du Pont and Irenee du Pont, 
jof the executive committee of the Asso- 
|ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 








gation of the conditions surrounding the| ment, be called before the committee for 
type, speed, and comparabiftty of fast |questioning in its inquiry into lobby ac- 
pursuit and bombing planes with those | tivities for and against prohibition, 

of other nations, and all matters per- 
| taining thereto, will be opened by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 


| Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
\chairman of the committee, previously 
|announced that Henry H. Curran, presi- 
|dent of the association, and W. H. $ 


lton, of the board of directors, would 


jsummoned. Senator Robinson has stated _ 


|that he will ask that Josephus Daniels, 
\former Secretary of the Navy, be called 


|in connection with an editorial appearing” 


jin'a Raleigh, N. C. newspaper of whic 
| be is publisher, relating to the associa- 
tion and to contributions made to it b 
ohn J. Raskob. The committee is sched- 
vuled to resume its hearing Apr. 8. 
|States will benefit through the restric. 
|tions, it was shown, This is in leaf tog 


|baceo, the exports of which amount an- — 


|nually to more than $7,000,000. 
The Australian tariff reduces imports 
of manufactured tobaccos to 50 per cent 
of the last year’s receipts, but imposes 
|no restriction on leaf tobacco. Since 
| Australia buys’a large part of her leaf 
tobacco from the United States, her to- 
lbacco needs will increase her imports 
\from America, it was declared. 

United States exports to Australia 


tion legislation until after the holding- | Australian stocks of automobiles, ma-| last year amiounted to $150,110,000, and 
company inquiry is finished, because of |chinery, and lumber, which are among) imports from Australia to $31,939,000. 


. 
He has stated, as published in a re- |the year, it was stated. There has betn 


nt issue of The United States Daily,|@ tendency to make large purchases in 
> in anticipation of the 


In one item of export, the 
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United | 


CANADIAN NATI 


tway 


onsoli- | the. principal items purchased from _the The export trade consisted largely of 
| United States, are ample to last well into! automotive products, gasoline, kerosene, 


jand lubricating oils, machinery, and elec- 
trical equipment, wood and wood prod- 
ucts, and leafs tobacco. 

Most of these products are included in 
the Australian restrictions. 











HERE IN CANADA 


@ | Explore this 
wonderland of 


snow-capped 
peak and glacier 


The scenic gems of Canada’s Rocky 
Mountains unfold themselves for you at 
Jasper. Motor, trail ride, hike through 
this unspoiled wonderland. 


Thrill to the rush of mighty rivers, the 
gleam of ghostly glaciers, Climb snows 
capped peaks, alone or with Swiss guides, 
Golf on Canada’s championship course, 
Swim ina warmed outdoor pool. Play 
tennis, too, om perfect courts. 


And evenings, in the congenial atmos- 
phere of delightfully informal Jasper 
Park Lodge with its Main Lodge for 
dancing, bridge and social comtacts— 
and fully serviced log villas. For further 
information communicate with any 
Canadian National Office. 


Jasper Golf Week 
Sept. 13th to 20th 


Radio is am attractive feature on 
Canadian National deluxe trains, 


Canadian National was the first rail- 
wayin the world to provide this facility, 


ONAL 


System in America 


‘For All European ; 


German Plan Would Permit 
Transfer 
‘Between Trains. and 


Extension of combined air-rail services 


The railway companies have declared 


tickets not only for the terminal station’ 




























































































































































































































EREIN, BEING | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED 
TATES DAILY 


PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


State Taxation 


CRANY 304) _ THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1930 - 
Federal Taxation Reorganizations 


of Internal Deduction Allowable for Depreciation Cuban TaxImposed 
1¢ Gives Ruling To Party Having an Estate for Life| Qy Corporation Held Federal 


£ Miatipadientioes Intention of Maker of Will Held to Determine Funds Re-| ‘To Justify a Credit 
ceived by Executor to Be Taxable as Compensation 


Foreign ‘Taxes 


Deduction Is Denied 
On Stock Loaned 
But Not Returned 


lade: “ary and Digest 
Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


iniom Handed Down in 


Response to Inquiry on 
Tramsfer of Majority of 
Stock of One Company 


' Where the N Co. transferred shares 
the stock of the 0 Co. to the M Co, in|; 
change for a majority of the latter's 

tock; part of which was received by 


)N Co. and partby its shareholders 

re was a reorganization, the Income 
Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

‘ held. The stockholders of the N 
Be derived no taxable gain from the 
: eeection the opinion held. 


Ms _ BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
a INCOME Tax 2530. 
Memorandum Opinion. 


Pt Advice is requested whether gain to 
- Acan be recognized, in a transaction 
where A by reason of his ownership of 
Nashares of stock of the N Company re- 
* ceived 22 shares of stock of the M Co, in 
- view of the provisions of section. 203 (e) 
_ 4 of the revenue act of 1926, which provides 
\e ~ as follows: 

~ See, 203. (c) If there is distributed, in 
a rsuance of a plan of reorganization, toa 
treholder in a corporatiom a party to 
the reorganization, stock or securities in 
oe corporation or in another corporation 
a party to the reorganizatiom, without the 
"5 surrender by such shareholder of stock 
_ or securities in such a corporation, no gain 
_ to the distributee from the receipt of such 

3 or securities shall be recognized. 

o: Proposal Approved 
' Prior to 1927 the 0 Company was 
* formed, to which the N Company trans- 
’ ferred 7y shares of common stock of the 
_* P Company and certain Shares of the 
- RB Company in exchange for all of the 
| Stock of that corporation, consisting of 
; oh shares. A new corporation, the M 
ompany, was organized on May —, 1927, 
with an authorized capital stock ‘of by 
_ghares of common stock ‘without par 
value, which was shortly thereafter in- 
, creased to 18y shares. On May —, 1927, 
the executive committee of the N Com- 
eee, met and approved a proposal to the 
Company whereby the N Company was} 
to exchamge 6y shares of common stock 
of the O Company for 10y shares of the 
_MCompany. The proposal submitted to 
‘the M Company reads in part as follows: 
You will issue forthwith iy shares of 
‘stock of your company to our company 
* and you will issue forthwith to the common 
‘stockholders of our compamy 9.9y shares 
‘ of your stock and will simultaneously dis- 
tribute amd deliver such shares to our 
- company and to our common. stockholders 
-as of record May 31, 1927, at the rate of 
— shares of the common stock of your 
company im respect to each share of com- 
mon stock of our company so held by said 
common stockholders. In exchange for said 
stock of your company to be issued to us 
and direct to our stockholders, we will de- 
«liver to you said 6y shares of said 0 Com- 
cor. . 
-The proposal of the N Company to the 
M Company was accepted by the latter 
‘corporation, and the:transaction contem- 
ic” = proposal was completed on 
y 


On May 9, 1927, the OQ Company dis- 
ent of all of its stock holdings in the 
Company. The 0 Company therefore 
assets remaining consisting of Ty 
papares of common stock of the P Com- 
y. The M Company, on May 10, 
* 1927, liquidated the 0 Company and re- 
ae im liquidation all of the assets of 
the O Company, that.is, Ty shares of 
common stock of the P Company. 

The basic transaction inwolved in the | 
instant case zs the transfer by the N 
Company of 6y shares of the O Company 

} stock to the M Company in exchange * 
l0y shares of the latter’s stock, 
shares of which were received by the WN 
Company and 9.9y shares of which were 
received by the stockholders of the N 
Company. The 9.9y shares issued to the 
stockholders of the N Company were 
under the facts stated first construc- 
tively received by the IN Company. 
(Article 547, Regulations 69; Rockefeller 
y. United States, 257 U. 2. 176 [T. D. 
$271, C. “B. 5, 34]; United States v. 
Cedarburg Milk Co. et al., 288 Fed., 996; 
Renesselaer & §S. R, Co. wv. Irwin, 249 
or 726, certiorari denied 246 U., S., 

Sectiom 203 of the revenue 
rrvides in part as follows: 

(h) As used in this sectiom and sections 
201 and 204— 

(1) The term “reorganization” means 
(A) @ merger or consolidation (including 
the acquisition by one corporation of at 
least a majority of the voting stock and at 
‘least a majority of the total number of 
shares of all other classes of stock of an- 
other corporation, or substantially all the 
properties of another corporation) * **. 

(2) The term “a party to a reorganiza- 

| tion” includes a corporation resulting from 
' | & reorganization and includes both cor- 
{ in corps in the case of an acquisition by 


one corporation of at least a majority of 
I total mumber of shares of all other 


act of 1926 


the voting stock and at least a majority of 
classes Of stock of another corporation. 
! Transaction a Reorganization 

The transaction in question was clearly 
a reorganization within the meaning of 
section 2O3(h)1(A) of the revenue act of 
1926, simce the N Company acquired a 
majority of all the stock of the M Con- 


pany. Also, both the N Company and 
tthe M Company were parties to the re- 





organization under the express language 
of sectiom 203(h)2. Accordingly, the 
distributees (A and the other stockhold- 
ers of the N Company) of the M Com- 
pany stock derived no taxable gain upon 
receipt of the stock under section 203(c) 
of the revenue act of 1926. 


The cost or other basis of the stock of 

the N Company owned by A should be 

_papportioned between that stock and the 

Tstock of the M Company in accordance 

with the provisions of section 204(a)9 of 

the revemue act of 1926 and article 1599 
(rule 2) of Regulations 69. 


Florida Rules on Levy 
Against Fertilizer Agents 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Apr. 5. 
The new law imposing am occupational 
Stax on agents for fertilizer manufac- 
turers does not apply to agents of com: 
ies wmanufacturing the product in 
rida, the attorney general, Fred H. 
Vis, advised the tax collector at Or- 
ndo recently, The law was intended| 
apply to agents of foreign. concerns 


rele sales 





os 


New Orleans, La—Under the revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1922 a person having 
a life interest in property was entitled 
to the deduction for’ depreciation of the 
property. in computing his Federal in- 
come tax, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit has held, explain- 
ing that under the later acts, such de- 
duction ‘is ‘apportioned between the life 
tenant and the person entitled to the 
property upon his death known as the 
remainderman, 

In determining whethér amounts paid 
te am executor are a gift or bequest and 
hence ‘exempt, or compensation for serv- 
ices and hence taxable, the intention of 
the person drawing the will must con- 
trol. Such amounts were taxable, the 
court held, when the will read, “for his 
com pensation as executor and trustee 
under this will, I give and bequeath * * * 
which shall be in full for all services 
as executor and as trustee.” 


J. T. Rose 


v. e 
JOHN W. GRANT 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5755. 

Appeal and Cross-appeal from the Dis 
trict Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia, Atlanta Division. 

CLINT W. Hacer, C. _P. Corer, C. M. 
CHAREST, and T. H. Lewis Jr., for ap- 
pellant; Joyn M. Suarton, I. S. Hop- 
KINS, and RICHARD H. Witmer, for 
appellee. 

Before BryAN and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and HOLMES, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 19, 1930 

Houmes, District Sudge.—The “plain- 
tiff below, John W. Grant, appellee and 
cross-appellant here, instituted an ac- 
tion .in the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia 
against the Collestor of Internal Revenue 
to recover income taxes alleged to 
have been erroneously assessed and col- 

lected for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Several errors were alleged in. the 

computation of the tax. The court be- 

low held that in some respects the tax 
was incorrectly computed tema 
that there was no error, afd entered 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff for an 
amount less than claimed ‘by him. From 


|\the judgment so entered both parties 


have appealed. 


Deduction for Depreciation 
Claimed by Life Tenant 


The disputed credits claimed by the’ 


taxpayer embrace the following items: 
(1) an allowance for exhaustion, wear 
and tear, including obsolescence, which 
the court granted, and (2) an amount 
bequeathed to an executor, as tompensa- 
tion for his services as such, which the 
court denied. 


The collector appealed from the al- 
lowance of the first and the taxpayer 
from the disallowance of the second. 

As to the first item, it appears that 
on Sept. 2, 1920, John W. Grant, as 


tenant for life under the will of his} 


father, came into the possession and en- 
joyment of land in the City of Atlanta 


upon which is situated an office building | 


used by him in his business. 

No allowance is claimed by the life 
tenant for depletion of the land or for 
shrinkage in value of his property by 
reason of the expiration of his estate by 
efflux of time. 
act of 1921.) 


Grant claims depreciation on the build- | 


ing and fixtures, including elevators, 
under section 214 (a) and (8) of the rev- 
nue acts of 1918 and 1921, each of which 
provides that in computing the net in- 
come of an individual there shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction: 

“A reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, of roperty 
used in a trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for obsole ee 

he court below found the sent 
value of the life tenant’s interest in the 
building and elevators, and made an al- 
lowance for the years in question which 
we see no reason to disturb if a life ten- 
ant is entitled to any deduction which 
is the cardinal consideration with refer- 
ence to this item. 

Im later revenue acts the question has 
keen put at rest by amendments which 


Colorado Exempts’Money 


Of Veterans From Taxes’ 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Apr%5. 

Moneys paid by the United States Vet- 
erans’ a to conservators or guard- 
ians of insane or minor beneficiaries of 
said Bureau are exempt from taxation in 
Colorado, the attorney general, Robert 
E. Winbourn, held in an opinion dated 
Mar. 28, and written by the assistant, 
attorney general, Fred A. Harrison. 

Such funds are exempt regardless of 
whether they are in the hands of the 
conservator, or guardian, or are main- 
tained in the bank (checking account, 
savings account, certificate or deposit), 
or are invested in Government, State, 
county, city and county, school district 
or municipal bonds, or are invested in 
notes or bonds secured by first lien 
mortgages or deeds of trust, so long as 
the funds and investments remain in the 
hands of the guardian or conservator, the 
opinion held. 


Washington State Clarifies 
Law on Land Sale for Tax 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Apr. 5. 
A city is authorized to foreclose its lien 
for unpaid local assessment levied against 
leasehold interests in State tide oe 
the assistant attorney general, John A. 
Homer, ruled Mar. 22, explaining the 
statutory method by which the city can 
collect such assessments. When the lease 
expired without payment by the lessee of 
the assessment levied against the lease- 
hold interest, the city cannot charge the 
amount of the assessment to the State, or 
against the fee owned by the State, and 
such assessment would become void o 
far at least as the State or its interest in 
the land is concerned, and would not, in 
any sense, 


| opinion held, 


(Section 215 (b), revenue | 


it is urged clarify or construe the earlier 
enactments. That of 1926 provides: 

In ‘the case of improved real estate held 
by one person for life with remainder to 
another person, the deduction * * * shall 
be equitably apportioned between the life 
tenant and the remainderman. * * * Sec- 
tion 214 (@) (8), act of 1926. 

That of 1928 says: 

In the case of property held by one per- 
son for life with remainder to another per- 
son, the deduction shall be computed as if 


"| the life tenant were the absolute owner of 


the property, and shall be allowed to the 
life tenant. (Act of 1928, section 23 (k).) 


Rights of Life Estate 
Classed as Freehold 


But no weight can be given to these 


subsequent amendments in deciding the | 


case in hand because all legislation is pre- 
sumed to be prospective unless the con- 
trary clearly appears. United States v. 
Magnolia Company, 276 U. S. 160, Brew- 
ster v. Gage, 230 U. S. 327-337. 


More than this: “The deliberate selec- 


change of law was intended.” 
vy. Gage, 280 U. S., 327-337. 

Instead of the later acts\ construing 
the earlier omes, they indicate a _pro- 
gressive deve 
of the legislation on the subject. 

For the years in question (1920-21-22) 
the Government claims that no one is 
entitled to the depreciation; that the life 


not own the fee, and is not compelled to 
restore the exhausted or renew the ob- 
solete estate; that the remainderman 
cannot claim it because the loss occurs 
before he obtains possession. 

Weiss v. Weiner, 279 U. S. 535, which 
denied depreciation to a le8see under a 
99-year lease, renewable forever, is re- 
hed on to show that “in spite of the fact 
that depreciation was taking place, no 
allowance was intended by statute.” But 
the fallacy in the argument is that the 
lessor in that case as owner was entitled 
to the full depreciation. 


A lessee has an estate less than free- 
hold, whole a life tenant has a freehold 





tenant cannot have it because he does} 


tion of language so differing from that | made to I. T. 1522 (C. B. 
used in the earlier acts indicates that a/ wherein it was held that a similar 


Levy Being on Income Is 
Said to Be Within List of 
Foreign. Obligations for 
Which Offset Is Granted 


~~ 

A United States corporation paying 
the 8 per cent tax imposed by Cuba on 

e net profits of-corporations i is entitled 
to a credit therefor in computing its 
Federal income tax, the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
held. The Cuban tax referred to is an 
income tax and hence. falls within the 
list of foreign taxes for which credit 
may be taken by a United States cor- 
poration, the opinion held. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7629. 
Memorandum Opinion 

CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to whether the 8 per cent tax on the net 
profits of companies with a “share 
capital,” now effective in Cuba, may be 
applied as a credit under section 131 of 
the revenue act of 1928 against tax due 
the United States by domestic corpora- 
tions. In this connection reference is 
I-2, 199 
x 


Brewster | may be allowed as a credit under section 


238 of the revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921, 
The 8 per cent tax on the profits of 


pment and improvement | Corporations with a “share capital” was 


authorized under ~the following ~provi- 
sions of article II of the military order 
No. 463 of 1900, reading as follows: 

II, The following shall pay taxes to the 
State at the rate of 8 per cent of their net 
profits: 

(a) Banks of issue and discount trans- 
acting business either on real estate or on 
personal property. 

(b) Stock companies, except mining com- 
anies, savings banks, and such Government 
oan and pledge companies as may be offici- 

ally recognized and included i_accordingly in 
the list of tax exemptions, 
Rules Controlling Deductions 

Under the provisions of a Cuban law 
which became effective Jan. 29, 1927, 
liability to the 8 per cent profits tax 
under paragraph (b) of article II, order 
No. 463 of 1900, is excused until July 
20, 1925, but after that date the order 
remains in force and the banks, corpora- 
tions and companies to which it refers 
are obliged to pay the tax therein speci- 


estate for the duretion of his life. Black- | fied 


stone says: “We have before remarked, 
and endeavored to assign the reason of, 
the inferiority in which the law places 
an estate for years, when compared with 
an estate for life, or an inheritance; ob- 
serving that an estate for life, even if 
it be pur auter vie, is a freehold; but 
that an estate for a thousand years is 
only a chattel, and reckoned part of the 
personal estate.” Book II, page 143. 


Money Received as 
Executor Claimed Exempt 


The revenue acts of 1918 and 1921. do 
not limit the deduction to property held 
in fee simple, or attempt nice discrimi- 
nations between inheritances absolute! 
and limited or conditional, but they grant 
the allowance on “property used in a 
trade or business.” Therefore, an estate 
for life, even if it be pur anter vie, if 
so used, is property within the letter and 
spirit of the statute and entitles the 
owner, that is, the holder of the legal 
title in possession, to the deduction. 


The remainderman is not in posses- 
sion and does not use it, his use or en- 


nation of the particular estate. 


The second item in dispute is the sum 
of $25,000, which Grant received in the 
year 1920 under the will of his mother, 
item 9 of which provided: 

Item 9. For his compensation as exec- 
utor and trustee under this will I give and 
bequeath unto my son, John’ William 
Grant, the sum of twenty- five thousand, 
($25,000) dollars, which shall be in full for 
all services as executor and trustee for his 
minor children. L 

In his income tax return for the year 
1920, Grant listed said sum as a part of 
his taxable income, but now claims that 
inasmuch #s that sum was received by 
him as a gift, legacy, and bequest under 
his mother’s will, the inclusion thereof 
in taxable income was erroneous. The 
question whether a sum paid to an exec- 
utor under a will is taxable income as 
compensation for his services, or is non- 
taxable, being a gift or bequest to him, 
is to be determined in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the. Supreme 
‘Court in United States v. Morrison, 263 
U. S. 179, where the court said: 

oP The distinction to be drawn is be~ 
tween compensation. fixed by will for serv- 
ices to be rendered by the executor and a 
poeeey to one upon the implied condition 
that he shall clothe himself with the char- 
acter of executor. In the former case he 
must perform the service to earn the com- 
pensation. In the latter case he need do 
no more than in good faith comply with 


the condition in order to receive the be- 
quest; * * *, 


Compensation for Services 
Said to Be Intended 


The intention of the testatrix must 
control. Did she intend it as a gift or 
bequest or as,compensation for services 
as executor and trustee? 

Her words seem plain enough: 


“For his compensation as executor and 
trustee under this will I give and be- 





queath * * * which shall be in full for! 


all services as executor and as trus- 
ion 2° 6.” 

No dissertation or terminological dis- 
cussion is necessary to clear up or sim- 

lify the meaning of such simple words. 

he construction put upon them by the 
taxpayer himself when he listed the 
money in his income tax return seems 
to us the obviously correct one. This 
ease differs from United States v. Mor- 
rison, supra, but is similar to Beans v. 
Bowers, 22 Fed. (2) 465. 

The judgment of the court below is af- 
firmed, both on appeal and cross appeal. 
EE EY 


New Jersey to License 
Junk Yards for Autos 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Apr. 5. 
The bill (S. 11) providing for the li- 
censing of motor vehicle junk yards has 
been signed by the governor. Such yards 
were described by Senator Emerson L. 


be a lien against the land or | Richards during a senate debate on the 
es in the State, the opin-|the fee of the State owned therein, the bill as being a nuisance in many parts of 


the State, 


é 
ee 


joyment being postponed until the termi- | 








Subsection (a) of section 131 of the 
revenue act of 1928 provides that in 
the case of a citizen of the United States | 
and of a domestic corporation the Fed- | 
eral income tax -shall be credited with 
the amount of any income, war- profits, | 
and excess-profits tax& paid or accrued 
during the taxable year to any foreign 
country or to any possession of the | 
| United States. It is further provided in| 
subsection (b) of section 131 of the rev- 
enue act of 1928 that in no case shall | 


the amount of credit taken under sec- | 


tion 131 exceed the same proportion of 
the tax (computed on the basis of the 
taxpayer’s net income without the de- 
duction of any income, war-profits, or 
excess-profits tax any part of which may 
be allowed to him as a credit), against 
which such credit is taken, which the 
taxpayer’s net income (computed without | 
the deduction of any such income, war- 
profits, or excess-profits tax) from 
sources, without the United States bears 
to his entire net income (computed with- 
out such deduction) for the same taxable 


year. 
Credit Permitted 


Inasmuch as a tax on net profits is | 
a tax.on income, it follows that the 8 
per cent tax imposed by the Republic 
of Cuba on the net profits of corpora- 
tions with a “share capital” is an income 
tax and that a domestic corporation 
which is required to pay such tax to the 
Republic of Cuba is entitled, under the 
provisions of section 131 of the revenue 
act of 1928, to credit such Cuban tax 


that section, 








against its Federal income tax, subject, | Federal estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
however, to the limitation as stated in| Regulations 70. 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Credits Against Tax—Taxes of Foreign Counties and Possessions of United 


States—Cuban Tax on Net Profits of Corporations—1928 Act 


The 8 per cent tax imposed by the Republic of Cuba on the net profits 
of eorporations with a “share capital” is an income tax, a domestic corpo- 


ration which is required to pay such tax to the Republic of Cuba is entitled, 


under the provisions of section 131 of the revenue act of 1928, to credit 
such Cuban tax against its Federal income tax, subject, however, to the 


limitation as stated in that section—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(G. €..'M. 
U. S. Daily, 394, Apr. 7, 19380. 


1629)—V 


Deductions—Losses—Bad Debts—Stock Loaned and Used by Borrowers as 


Collateral— 


Where the taxpayer “aabied shares of stock which the borrower used as 
collateral, and some, of the stock was sold by the pledgee during 1920, some 
of it later and some is still held in pledge, the taxpayer was not, entitled 
to take as a loss for 1920 the stock sold after that ~ or the stock still 


held in pledge.—Seiberling v. Commissioner. 
394, Apr. 7, 1930. 


Deductions—Depreciation—Life Tenant—1918, 1921 Acts— 


(cC.Cc. A 


. 6)—V U., S. Daily, 


Under the revente acts of 1918 and 1921 @ life tenant was entitled to ‘the 


deduction for depreciation and depletion.—Rose v. Grant. (C. 


C. A. 5)—V 


U. S. Daily, 394, Apr. 7, 1930. 


Gain or Loss—Reorganization—Distribution of Stock on Reorganization— 


—1926 Act— 


In 1927 the N Company transferred 6y shares of stock of the O Company 
to the M Company in exchange for 10y shares or a majority of the latter’s 
stock, .ly shares of which were received by the N Company and 9.9y shares 
of which were received by the stockholders of the N Company; held, the 
transaction was a reorganization within the meaning of section 203(h)1(A) 


of the revenue-act of 1926, since the N 


Company acquired a majority of all the 


stock of the M Company; both the N Company and the M Company were 
parties to the reorganization; ‘and the distributees (stockholders of the N 
Company) of the M Company stock derived no taxable. gain upon receipt .of 


the stock under section 203(c) of the same act.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


V U. S. Daily,394, Apr. 7, 1930. 


(I. T. 2530)— 


Gross Income—Exclusions—Gifts and Bequests—Compensation for Personal 
Service—Compensation of Executors and Trustees— 
In determining whether amounts paid an executor are a gift or bequest 


and hence exempt, or compensation 


intention of the testator must control; 
executor were taxable under the following provision: 


for services and hence taxable, the 
held that amounts received by an 
“For his compensa- 


tion as executor and trustee under this will, I give and bequeath * * * which 


shall be in full for all services as executor and as trustee.”. 


(C. C. A. 5)—V U. S. Daily, 394, Apr. 


—Rose v. Grant. 


7, 1930. 


\ 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessment are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Albert Bunker, George H. 
Bunker et al., executors, New York. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $56,731.25. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
| allowance ‘of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
| of 1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Florence Fish Estate 

Estate of Florence Fish, the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company et al., executors, 
New York. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $364,295.87. 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 


| $362,547.46 is due to the allowance of a 


credit under the provisions of section 
301(b), revenue act of 1926, representing 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
|turn. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment, in 
the amount of $1,748.41, is caused by ‘the 
remission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
the overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reditction of the interest. 

San Francisco Estate 

Estate of Gavin McNab, Wilma MeNab, 
executrix, San Francisco, Calif. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 


taxpayer is determined in the amount of | 


$22,099.78. 

Of the overassessment $21,896.84_ is 
due to the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301(b), revenue act 
of 1926, on account of State inheritanee 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 


The~balance of the overassessment in 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals| of the Board of Tax Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals| 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Apr. 7, 8, 9 and 10 was printed 
in the issue of Mar. 31. Following is the 
calendar from those dates*to Apr. 19, in- 
clusive: 

Apr. 14, 1930 

18949, Beacon Trust Co. 

44008-45835, Estate of Martha H. Beeman. 

9269, 18119, Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 

28257, D. C. Clarke. 

7817, David Cole Creamery Co. ° 

46667, C. A. Ejiland (order to 
cause), 

31444, Farmers Coop Creamery. 

18390, 24221, 40787, Fidelity Storage Co. 
(motion). 

24466, Mrs. M. Fitzpatrick. 

26399, Fleischmann Co, 

2124, Edw. J. Flynn. 

33885, Estate of Alexander Friend. 

39497, Genaiden Realty Corp. 

34571, Hagan Corp. 

33597, Houston Bros. Co, 

19027, Gerald Hughes. 

21503, J. Russell McGee. 

41624, Joseph H. Moore. 

24467, E. V. Neal. 

30630, Estate Herbert L. 

40594, William C. Ross, 
24423, Mary Roxborough. 

16235, H. M. Sawyer & Son. 

15652, Harry N. Wood. 

16277, D. C. Yuengline & Soff, Inc. 

19458, Turkey Creek Stone Clay & Gyp- 
sum 

22348, 


show 


Parker. 


Harry Wardman. 


Apr.. 15 
Artemas Ward, Ine. 
Bank of Wyoming (motion). 
Bonded Securities Corp. 

40385, Boyce Chevrolet Sales. 

46683, Mrs. Nancy Campbell 

show cause). 

41220, 45440, Mrs. Maisie C. Chaffee. 

41466, Citizens First National Bank. 

41962, Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co. 

18262-3, R. E. Cotter Co. 

41885, Robert T. Cunningham. 

32227, East Ninth Euclid Co. 

40373, Firat Bond & Mortgage Co. 

40917, Golfro Realty Corp. 

17940-19371, Ground Gripper ‘Co. 

30473, Estate of Anna H. Hardness. 

80472, ha Stephens Harkness. 

37102, Henn. 

41902, Frank C. Hermann. 

39307, Indianapolis Street Railway Co. 
125, Lansburg & Bro., Inc. 

‘46716, Mary E. MeNerny (order to show 


cause). 
39232, Merrill Silk Co. 
, 44593, News Printing Co. 
, Parkersburg Finange Corp. 
, Patten & Davies Lbr. Co. (ASE). 
Potter Realty Corp. 
Rostan Realty Co., 
, Samuel Rottenberg. 
21596, George Stern. 
41988, Ambrose Swasey. 


32473, 
16299, 
41485, 


(order to 


Inc, 


39122, 
41994, 
39979, 


29330, 
25017, 
19481, 


Charles C. Teague. 
Twenty-Nine 5ist St. Corp. 
Walker Skagseth Co. 
Apr. 16 
American Wholesale Co. 
Atlantic City Vaudeville Co. 
; Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Amer- 
ca. 


40008, Charles F. Bachman. 

9325, Baker-Vawter Co. 

47191, Bastrop Gas Co. (motion). 

46869, Edw. & John Butke, Ltd. (motion). 

38146, Alfred W. Cochran. 

24643, Colflisch Lbr. Co., Inc. 

22746, Mrs. Anna J. Cotton. 

45014, Drawoh, Inc. (motion). 

17941, Chicago Real Estate Trust Co. 

37107, J. H. Coolidge Jr. 

41705, James H. Coolidge. 

36961, Crude Oil Transit Co. 

29452, Estate of Mary W. Eagan (motion). 

17414, Mrs. Florence A. Frster (motion). 

47284, Mrs. Martha M.—Hedges. 

18127, Huron Bldg. Co. 

31660, Indiana Ruber & 
Wire Co. 


| the amount of $202.94 is caused by the 

allowance of deductions for claims 

against the estate paid subsequent to the 

filing of the Federal estate tax return! 

Section 303 (a) (1), revenue act of 

1926; articles 29 and 36, Regulations 70. 
Estate of A. €. Thomson 

Estate of Arthur C. Thomson, the New 
England Tryst Company, et al., Execu- 
tors, Bostor’ M ass. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $63,918.76. 

Of the overassessment $63,218.95 is 
caused by the allowance of a_ credit 
under the provisions of section 301 {), 
revenne act of 1926, representing State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $699.81 represents a por- 
tion of the interest assegsed on a prior 
deficiency in tax since the determination 
of ah overassessment of tax.results in 
the overassessment of a proportionate 
pat of the interest. 

Refining Company 

Trumble Refining Company of Arizona, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $25,150.19; 1920, $1,463.35; 1922, 
$2, 298.81. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket Nos. 11763; 17492 and 26434. 

New Hampshire Co. 

Manchester Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Manchester, -N. H. Overas- 
sessments of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follews: 
1922, $13,379.47; 1923, $5,459.78; 1924, 
$4,808.72. 

The overassessment for the year 1922 
}is made pursuant to the final order of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered in the instant case for that year, 
Docket No. 28048. 

The overassessments for the years 
1923 and 1924, in the respective amounts 
of $4,153.84 and $545.26, are caused ‘by 
the allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation since it is determined, 
after an extensive field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records’ and 
hearings held in the Bureau, that the 
deductions claimed in the returns are 
inadequate and less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by sections 234 
(o) (7), revenue acts of 1921 and 1924, 

the regulations promulgated there- 
aie. 

Of the overassessments for the years 
1923 and 1924, the respective amounts of 
$60.74 and $295. 57 are due to the allow- 
ance of additional deductions for bad 
debts. Sections 234 (a) (5), revenue 
acts of 1921 and 1924; articles 155 and 
561, Regulations 62 and 65. 

The balances of the overassesments 
for 1923 and 1924, amounting to $1,- 
245.20 and $3,967.89, respectively, are 
caused by the allowance @f additional 
deductions for ordinary and necessary 








Insulated | business expenses, interest paid and losses 


sustained through the abandonment of 


47861, Estate of M. B. James (order to | certain assets, since it is determined that 


show cause). 
27161-2-3, Jenfly Levin Myers (motion). 
27166-7-8-9-70, Joseph Levin (motion), 


27123-4, 82043, Levin & Sons Iron & Metal 


Yard (motion). 
27126-7, Max Levin (motion). 
27159- 60, 8. J. Levin (mofion. 
47241, John B. Miller (nfotion). 
46880, Samuel N. Miller (motion), 
33675, News Leader Co. (motion). 
47027, Will of Albert L. Ordean (motion). 
47937, J. H. Parker, .\ 
47988, W. M. Parker. 
47341, Estate of Abram A. Post (motion). 
47232, Percy N. Powers et al. 
47313, Neil Rassmussen (motion). 
16560, Elbert A. Read. 
45016, Rehtam & Co. (motion). 
29138, Roy & Titeomb, Inc. 
24484, J. W. Scarbrough (motion). 
24483, Mrs. J. W. Scarbrough (motion). 
Lemuel Scarbrough (motion). 
C. A. Slater (motion). 
, Sredies, Inc. (motion). 
Stern Brown, Inc. 
Ralph W. Thompson (motion). 
Thomas H. Tracy. 
Conrad Veidt (motion). 
Webster & Atlas National Bank 
(motion). " 


Apr. 
36811, Lila W. Abie. 
37049, American ‘Life Ins. Co. 
19727, Ave. Agency & Loan Corp. 
8828, Robert W. Bingham. 
38555, Bradstreet Co. of Maine. 
32331, Buchanon & Smock Lbr. Co. 
41878, Commonwealth Water Co. 
39759, Consorzio Veneziano Di 
mento, 
34187, 
26581, 
17186, 


33499, Interstate Coffee Co, 
Estate of Arthur. Jones. 
Estate of Arthur B. Jones. 


Amma- 


the deductions claimed in the returns are 
understated. Sections 284 (a) (1) (2) 
(7), revenue acts of 1921 and 1924; arti- 
cles 101, 121, 143, and 561, Regulations 
62 and 65 

Texas Estate 

Estate of W. J. McKie, F.B. McKie 
et al., Executors, Corsicana, Tex. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 

, Of $33,231.98. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926 
representing the amount of Staté inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 

California Association 

Orange Building & Loan Association, 
Orange, Calif. Overassessments of in- 
qome tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: Oct. 
81, 1924, $5,541.15; Oct. 31, 1925, $4,- 
339. 97; Oct. 31, 1926, $5,134, 82; Oct. 31, 
1927, $5, 815.27; period Nov. 1 to Dec. 81, 
1927, $1,202.74. 

The overassessments are caused by the 
fact that the above named taxpayer is 
exempt from tax. After careful consid- 
eration it’ is determiriéd that the agso- 
ciation is organized pursuant to and plur- 
_—_—_—_—_—_ 

Newton Giant Incubator Co. 

42278, E. A, Strout Farm Agency. 
, Sullivan Bros. Coal Co, 

Stewart & Bennett, Inc, 








Tax Allowance Made for 
Portion of Stock in Year 
Loaned; Collateral Securi- 
ties Sold by Pledgee 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The taxpayer was 
not entitled to a deduction in computing 
the- Federal income tax on account of 
certain stock he had loaned in 1920, but 
which had never been returned, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit held in this case. 

The borrower used the stock as col- 
lateral to obtain a loan. Some of the 
stock was sold in 1920 by the person 
making the loan because such loan was — 
not paid. The Commissioner allowed a 
deduction as to this, the opinion ex- 
plained. The taxpayer's contention that 
he was entitled to a deduction for 1920 
on account of stock which had been simi- 
larly sold after that year and on account 


of stock still in pledge could not be ‘sus- 
taihed, the court ruled. 


C. W. SEIBERLING 


v. 

CoMMISSIQNER OF INTERNAL REvENvE. @ 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5355. 


Petition to review an order of the Board 
oi Tax Appeals. 


Before MooRMAN, MACK and HIcks, cir 

cuit judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 14, 1930 

MoorMAN, Circuit Judge.—The peti- 
tioner owned a large block of stock -in 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
of which he was a vice president. In 
the latter part of 1920 he loaned to other 
employes of, that company a part of 
this stock, taking receipts therefor in the 
folowing form: “Received of C. W. Sei- 
berling as a loan the following certifi- 
cates of common stock of The Goodyear 
Tire and- Rubber Company * * * to be 
used as additional collateral for my loan 
at * * *, Said certificates to be re- 
turned to said C. W. Seiberling when loan 
has been paid.” 


The stock was used by the borrowers 
as collateral on loans. At the end of 
1920 the stock loaned to Zeigler was sold 
by the pledgee and the proceeds applied 
to Zeigler’s debt. Some of the other 
stock was sold for like purposes after 
1920, and some of it, so far as the record 
shows, is still held in pledge. 


Loss Is Estimated 
In no case has petitioner received. the 


| return of his stock or payment therefor. 


In his income tax return for 1920 he@ 
claimed a loss of all this stock. The 
Commissioner allowed the claim,as to the 
Zeigler loan, but held that no loss had 
been sustained on the others, and this 
holding was sustained by the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


The transactions were in the nature 
of loans for a specific purpose, from 
which there arose obligations to repay 
in kind or, upon failure so to do, to pay 
the value. They do not fall within sub- 
section 4 of section 214(a) of the act of 
1918 (chapter 18, 40 Stat. 1067) for the 
reason, if for no other, that they were 
not made “in trade or business.” 

And this is true notwithstanding the 
petitioner, as an owner of Goodyear 
stock, was interested in maintaining its 
market price. They were loans made for 
the accommodation of the borrowers, 
against whom the obligations still exist. 

Finding of Value Sustained 

Furthermore, before one is entitled to 
a déduction under this provision of the 
statute, as also under the “bad debt” 
provision (subsection 7, section 214(a) ), 
the loss must have been “sustained” 
(Brewer v. Orr, 19.Fed. (2d) 230 (6 C, 
C. A.); United States v. White, 274 U. 
S. 398), and there was no showing that 
any loss was sustained on the stock 
which was not sold. 

The Commissioner allowed a loss on 
the Zeigler stock of its base value, which 
he fixed at $8.08 a share. This finding 

of value was sustained by the Board. The 

petitioner complains of it, contending 
that the true value was $12.1733 a share. 
The evidence does not show when this 
particular stock was acquired; what it 
cost; or, if it was acquired before Mar. 
1, 1913, its value of that date. 


The burden was upon petitioner to es- 
tablish his loss. His proofs on that point 
consisted of evidence of widely ranging 
prices paid for stock in this company 
over a period of 10 years. This avileene 
quite as substantially sustains ‘the value 
fixed by the Commissioner as that sought 
to be established by the petitioner. 

The order of the. Board is accordingly 


affirmed. 
West Virginia Legislaturd Y 
Adopts New State Code 
State of West Virginia: 


Charleston, Apr. 5. 
West Virginia has a new State code, 


| which will become effective Jan. 1, 1931, 


as the result of final action before ad- 
journment, Apr. 3, by, both branches of 
the legislature. 
any changes were made by a joint 

legislative committee in the report sub- 
mitted by the code commission. No offi- 
cial publication of the changes has been 
made 

Upon completion of thes work of the 
legislature, Govenor William G. Conley 
issued a proclamation convening a spe- 
cial session, Apr. 4. to act upon the 
authorization of $15,000,000 of high. 
way bonds and to make an emergency 
appropriation of not more than $100,000 
“to cover a deficit now existing, and to 
pay current expenses of the West Vir- 
ginia penitentiary, made necessary by 
reason of the adverse effect of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill on the revenues of 
said penitentiary.” 


a 


ing the above years was operating in 
accordance with State laws governing 
building and loan associations and that 
substantially all of the business was 
confined to the making of loans to bona 
fide members. Sections 231 (4), revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 515, Reg- 
ulations 65 and 69, as amended by. 7. 

4253 (C. B. VIII-1, 263); United State 


D. 
v. The Cambridge Loan ‘& Building ch 
$50) U.S. 55), ¥D D, 4252 (C. B. VI 





AvurHorizep. STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHED WitKout CoMMENT 


Are PrREseNTeED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe Unirep States Dany 


Manufactures 


New. Records Set 
In American Output 
Of Coal-tar Dyes 


Domestic Production Sup- 
plied 92 Per Cent of 


Country’s Consumption 
By Quantity —_. if 


[Continued from Page-1.] 


try since the World War, prior to which 
most of our dyes were imported. 

The production of domestic dyes'in 1929 
was’ approximately 110,200,000 pounds, 
an increase of 13,570,000 pounds, or 14 
per cent, overproduction in 1928: The 
value ‘of the output due to a decrease 
in prices was less than half that of 1920 
—the year of maximum value of produc- 
tion, Sales of dyes in 1929 amounted to 
104,690,000 pounds valued at $44,593,- 
000, or 42.6 cents per pound. Both quan- 


Markets for American-made products 
are continually increasing in other coun- 
tries, the Department of Commerce 
stated Apr. 6 in connection with its 


ties. 

Merchants in all parts of the world, it 
is stated, have forwarded inquiries to 
the Department for artificial shrubs, 
vacuum jugs, window envelopes, auto- 
matic¢ scales, hickory golf shafts, crushed 
oyster shells, dyestuffs, and numerous 
other ‘products. 


The world-wide demand is attested b 
inquiries from Morocco, Uruguay, India, 
Honduras, Scotland, Egypt, Canada, 
France, Denmark, England, Germany and 
many other countries. 

Detailed information on any item in 
the list may be obtained by firms or in- 


weekly list of foreign trade opportuni- 
| (a) fruit (apples, grapes, etc.), 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1930 


Foreign Trade 


| Markets for Products of American 
| Manufactures Continue to Increase 


Dealers in all Parts of World Forward Inquiries to Com- 
merce Department for Domestic Goods 


Paris, France (a); essences, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); fats, 
animal, 44716, Paris, France (a); fish, 
frozen, salted and preserved, 44716, 
Paris, France (a); flour, 44636, Vienna, 
Austria (a); flour, 44714, Cairo, Egypt 

44638, 


Colombo, Ceylon (a); fruit (apples, 
pears, etc.), 44716, Paris. France (a); 
fruit, dried, 44637, Haifa, Palestine (a); 
fruit, dried, 44641, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried 44746, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a); fruit, dried (évaporated ap- 
ples, prunes, apricots, peaches, pears, 
raisins, ete.), 44639, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried (prunes, etc.) and fruit, 
44716, Paris, France (a); groceries, 
44645, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
groceries, 44710, Managua, Nicaragua 
(a); groceries, 44711, Montreal, Canada 
(a); groceries, 44746, Glasgow, Scotland 


| 


Customs Appeals | 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs cases 


44719, | filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 


{ 


Appeals to and including Appeal No. 3347 | 
was published in previous issues. The | 
summary of appeals filed subsequently | 
follows: 

No. 3348. United States. v. Scruggs- | 
Vandevoort-Barney Dry Goods Co. 


Wear- 
ing apparel—Straight hemstitching. Cer- 
tain wearing apparel with open work ef- 
fects completed by drawing together in 
small clusters the loose threads therein by 
plain ordinary hemstitching on each side 
of the open work, held dutiable at the} 
rate of 35 per cent ad valorem under para- | 
graphs 919 and 1017 of the tariff act of 
1922, is claimed dutiable at 75 per cent un- 
der the latter part of paragraph 1430 of 
the same act. Appeal from T. D. 43850. 


ees 


' Fur Industry 


Value of Alaskan Exports of Furs _ | 
Of-Land Animals Gained Last Year 


Department of Agriculture Says They Were Less in Num.| 
ber, However; Various Skins Listed 


A total of 297,448 skins of fur-bearing 
land animals valued at $4,513,863.76 was 
exported from Alaska in 1929, constitut- 
ing a decrease of 38,629 furs, although 
an increase in value of $215,226.63 com- 
pared with 1928, due to the enhanced 
values of individual furs, the Department 
of Agriculture announced on Apr. 5. The 
Department’s , announcement follows in 
full text: ‘, 

Skins of fur-bearing land animals to 
the number of 297,448 and valued at 
$4,513,863.76, were exported from Alaska 
in 1929, a report from the Alaska game 
commission tothe Biological Survey of 
\the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows. This is $215,226.63 more | 
|than the amount of the 1928 sales, al- 
|though 38,629 fewer furs were exported. 
| The larger return during 1929 resulted 
|from increased market value of the in-| 


( 
Customs 


brought a return of $1,042,740.80; blue- 
fox skins, 7,976, “brought $808,208.08; 
white-fox skins, 12,179, brought $733,- 
784.75; mink, 26,695, brought. $552,586.50; 
und lynx, 7,575, brought $462,832.50. The 
number of muskrat skins shipped in 1929 
exeeeded by far those of any other spe- | 
cies. A total’of 190,377 muskrat skins | 
brought a return of $194,184.54. Only | 
1,547 beaver skins were exported in 1929 | 
because there was no open season on| 


| 
beavers. 


The kinds of skins of which there was | 
a notable increase in number exported 
auring 1929 over the number for 1928 are 
as follows: Red-fox, 5,884 increase; | 
white fox, 7,646; lynx, 2,598; mink, 5,- 
668; and weasel (ermine), 7,214. | Skins 
of other species showed somewhat of a| 
decrease. 
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395) 
Rulings 


Strict Enforcement : } 
Of Regulations on~ 
Foodstuffs Sought 


Federal Rules Are Being 
ried Despite Discontii 
ance of Statement 
Guarantee on Package 


~ 


Mistaken impressions that a Gov 
ment warrant of purity went with eve1 
container of food labeled as “guarai 
teed under the food and drugs : 
caused the discontinuance of the sta 
ment, but the regulations under the lz 
are being enforced more efficiently 
ever, according to a statement Apr. 5 
the Department of Agriculture. 


statement follows in full text: 


“Guaranteed under the food and drugs 


| act, June 30, 1906,” at one time ap: 


'on nearly all food products sold in ' 
‘ | United States. It no longer appears, 
sane erat lve notes that more then housewives have. anked, stone the foal 
Pribilof Islands under the supervision of and drugs act enforced any more? 


| Doesn’t the Government protect us from 


(a): grocery specialties, 44709, Montreal, | boxes, 44672, Vosges, France (a and Pp); 
Canada (a); oats, rolled, 44734, Alexan- | envelopes, window, one piece, oiled, 44677, 
dria, Egypt (a). | Quebec, Canada (p); ink, printing, 


tity and value of sales show an increase 
of 12 per cent over 1928. 


dividuals from any of the district or 
cooperative offices maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


dividual furs. The report is based on 
| statements that fur shippers are required 
to file with the agents of the transporta- 


In 1929 dyes of domestic production 


“supplied about 92 per cent of our con- 


sumption by quantity and about 80 per 
cent by value. There was in addition an 
exportable surplus of the bulk low-cost 
colors,. principally indigo and sulphur 
black, of 34,000,000 pounds. 


Outstanding Features 


Outstanding features of American dye | 


production in 1929 were: 

1. Increase in production of vat and 
other fast dyes. 

2. Production of many new fast and 
specialty dyes. 

3. Increase in output and in variety of 
dyes by foreign controlled plants in the 
United States. 

4. Increase in exports. 

5. Increase in dye imports. 


6. Increase in-stocks on hand of domes- | 


tic dyes. 
The production of vat dyes in 1929 
established a new record with a total of 


more thas 9,000,000 pounds, as compared. 


with 6,514,132 pounds in 1928. 

The weighted average price of all do- 
mestic dyes sold in 1929 showed vir- 
tually no change from the average for 
1928. 

Indigo, the leading color made in this 
country, shows an average sales price 
of 14.9 cents per pound in 1929, as com- 
pared with 14 cents in the previous 
year. In 1917, the first year in which 
domestic indigo was produced, it sold 


, for $1.42 per pound. The prewar price, 


-when. our entire supply was imported, 


was 15 cents per pound. The increase 
in the price of indigo was offset by de- 
creases in the prices of a large number 
of other dyes. 

The imports of coal-tar dyes in 1929 
weré by quantity about 8 per cent of 
apparent consumption, assuming this to 
be equivalent to sales plus imports. minus 
exports. Based on. preliminary figures, 
dyes manufactured in the United States, 


» accordingly, supplied about 92 per cent 


of apparent consumption by quantity. 
By value, domestic dyes supplied. about 
80 per cent of the consumption, assum- 


‘ ing that consumption equals sales plus 


duty-paid value of imports less exports. 
Increase In Quantity 

The total exports of coal-tar dyes in 
929 were 34,129,597 pounds valued at 
7,276.618, This represents an increase 
of °6,305,333 pounds in quantity and an 
increase in value of 11.4 per cent over 
that of 1928. The exports consist prin- 
cipally of indigo, sulphur black and low- 
priced bulk dyes, 

The imports of dyes during 1929 (pre- 
liminary figures) were 6,410,355 pounds, 
with a foreign invoice value of $5,359,- 
058. This represents an increase of 
about 20 per cent by quantity and 24 
per cent by value over that of 1928. Im- 
ports originate almost entirely in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

In 1929, the domestic production of 


~ coal-tar medicinals was 5,000,000 pounds, 


y , 


while sales were 4,745,000 pounds valued 
at $8,356,000. Ptoduction in 1928 was 
4,008,393 pounds. 

Sales Show Increase 

The production of synthetic resins in 
1929 by 11 firms shows a 54 per cent 
increase over’the production in 1928. 

The total output of intermediates in 
1929 was 349,226,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 279,274,807 pounds in 1928. 
Sales totaled 147,418,000 pounds valued 
at $28,145,000, or a unit value of 19.1 
cents. In 1928 sales amounted to 115,- 
837,340 pounds valued at $24,126,473, or 
21 cents per pound. 

The production of synthetic organic 
chemicals of noncoal-tar origin in 1929 
totaled about 607,611,000 pounds. Sales 
amoutned to 380,896,000 pounds valued 
at $61,497,000. Compared with 1928, 
production showed an increase of 58 per 
cent, and sales an increase of 48 per cent 
in volume and 3.9 per cent in value. 

For the second consecutive year this 
gro of chemicals surpassed the sales 
value. of coal-tar dyes, and showed a 
greater percentage of increase from 
1928 to 1929 than the dyes. This group 
is one of the most important branches 
of the domestic organic chemical in- 
dustry. 


Tokyo Cabinet Ratifies 
China Trade Agreement 


The commercial 4reaty between China 
and Japan, which was signed subject’ to 
ratification, has been approved by the 
Japanese cabinet, according to a cable- 
gram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Halleck A. Butts, Tokyo. Before com- 
ing into operation as a formal treaty, it 
must be ratified by the Japanese privy 


.council and sanctioned by the emperor. 


In the case of China, the treaty must be 
ratified by the state or nationalist gov- 


.ernment council and approved by the 


preshent. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Ss 


British India Approves 


‘Increased Cotton Duty’ 


The recommendation of the British 


, Indian government to the Indian legis- 


lature that the import duty on cotton- 
piece goods be further increased from 15 
per cent to 20 per cent on all non-Brit- 
sh cotton-piece goods was passed on 
Mar. 31 by the legislature with the use 


“of the government votes, according’ to 
‘a cablegram received in the Department 


of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 


throughout the United States. 

The .symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
| which follows in full text: 


| Agricultural Implements: 


Alfalfa hay grinder, of about 50 horse- 
power, 44766, Toronto, Canada - (p); 
| mowers, lawn, ball-bearing; peanut plant- 
ing machines, and hay presses, 44741, 
' Boulogne, France (a); poultry and dairy 
!equipment, 44651, Sydney, Australia (s 
a); seed drills and other agricultural im- 
plements, 44740, Halberstadt, Germany 


44739, Casablanca, Morocco (p). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 44667, Mukden, 
China (a); automobile accessories, espe- 
cially springs and tools, 44664, Quebec, 
Canada _ (p); automobile accessorieg, 
parts, trimmings, spot lights, cigar light- 
ers, etc., 44757, Pretoria, South Africa 
(a); automobile accessories, service sta- 
tion equipment, and tire repair equip- 
ment, 44736, Paris, France (a); automo- 
bile accessories and garage equipment, 
44754, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
automobile tools, especially patented nov- 
elties, 44635, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
p); automobile turntables for garages, 
44738, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); vul- 


Sumatra (a). ” 
Chemicals: 


Alkalies, silicate of soda, bichromates, 
boric acid, calcium carbide, calcium 
cyanide, and lead sulphate, 44630, An- 
twerp, Belgium (s a); alumina, hydrate, 
aluminum, and zinc stearate, and calcium 
magnesium stearate, 44690, Montreal, 
Canada (a); aromatics, synthetic, 44706, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); barium salts, 
44703, Lyons, France, (a and p); borax, 
44787, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); 
chemicals, 44761, Milan, Italy (a); 
chemicals, fine, 44706, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); chemicals, industrial, 44628, 
Vienna, Austria (a); chlorate of lime, 
44633, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
dextrine, 44761, Milan, Italy. (a); dye- 
stuffs other than coal tar dyes, dyeing 
and tanning extracts, bichromates 
barium, :copper salts, and gums, 44742, 
Lyons, France (a and. p); fertilizers, and 
agricultural chemicals, 44700, Vienna, 
Austria (a); glycerin, coal tar derivatives, 
intermediary products, iodine, and iodi- 
des, 44702, Paris, France (a); matches, 
lucifer or friction, 44665, Newcastle, 
England (a and p); naval stores, 44742, 





Lyons, France, (a and-p); oil, Pepper- | 


mint, 44705, Glasgow, Scotland, (a and 
Pp); paints, nitrocellulose, 44631, Bombay, 
India (a); potash iodide, 44704, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); rosin, shellac, 
and salammoniac, 44737, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a and p); soda ash, caustic 
soda, soda bicarbonate, soda silicate, 
boric acid, bochromates, calcium carbide, 
calcium cyanamide, lead sulphate, and 
oxalic acid, 44743, Antwerp, Belgium 
(a); sulphur, 44737, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p); turpentine, 44753, 
Antwerp, Belgium (a); uranium oxide, 
black, yellow, and orange, 44744, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); waxes, china, japan, 
and bees wax, 44737, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Medicines, prepared, and pharmaceuti- 
cals, 44734, Alexandria, Egypt (a); med- 
lcines, proprietary, and drugs, 44629, 
Montreal, Canada (a); medicines, veteri- 
nary, for foot and mouth diseases, 44741, 
Boulogne, France (a); perfumes, 44699, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); pharmaceu- 
ticals, 44632, Bombay, India (a); 44701, 
Medellin, Colombia (a); 44702, Paris, 
France (a); pharmaceuticals and toilet 
preparations, 44706, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); toilet preparations, 44688, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Bulbs, electric, 44745, St. Michael’s, 
Azores (a); flashlights and batteries, 
44719, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
| household electrical appliances, 44729, 
Vienna, Austria (a and p); household 
electrical appliances, small electrie mo- 
tors, and electromedical and laboratory 
| Sania, 44760, Neuilly, France (a); 
household electrical appliances, and mo- 
tors, 44735, Patras, Greece (a); radio 
apparatts, and electric switchboard and 
transformer accessories, 44707, Nancy, 
France (p); radios, 44760, Neuilly, 
France (a); refrigerators, electric, 
44635, Hantburg, Germany (a or Pp); re- 
frigerators, electric, 44719, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a); telephone, rural, 
and equipment, 44691, Minas de Oro, 
Honduras (p); transmission line wire 
and accessories, 44652, Cali, Colombia 
(a); turbines, spiral cased, 44634, More- 
los, Mexico (p); wire and cable, copper, 
44735, Patras, Greece (a); wire and ca- 
ble insulated, and insulating materials, 
44760, Neuilly, France (a). 


Feedstuffs: 


é 
Fodder, 44700, Vienna, Austria (a); 
oyster shells, crushed, 44666, London, 
England (p); .pilchard meal in bags, 
44717, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 
yeast, dried, in flakes, for cattle, 44640, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Canned foods, 44638, Colombo, Ceylon 
(a); canned foods, 44710, Managua, 
Nicaragua (a); canned foods, 44711, 
Montreal, Canada (a); canned fruit, 
44746, Glasgow, Scotland (a); canned 
oysters, grapes, soups, ete, 44713, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark (a); canned pine- 





(a); spraying machines for citrus groves, | 


canizers, tube, automobile, 44749, Medan, | 
| 44648, 








Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Cutlery: and kitchen equipment, hotel, 
44755,. Havana, Cuba (p); cutting ma- 
chines, butter, 44649, Orebro, Sweden (a 
and p); emery wheels, 44643, Tallinn, 
Estonia (a); galvanized and tinned sheet- 
ings, 44668, Barcelona, Spain (p); hard- 
ware, builders’, sanitary fixtures, house- 
hold heating equipment, and small tools, 
44667, Mukden, China (a); hardware, 

uilders,’ and mechanics’ tools, 44765, 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands (a); hard- 
ware, household, 44645, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); hardware, household, 44689, 
Berlin, Germany ()a; hardware, house- 
hold, 44754, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); household and kitchen novelties, 
44729, Vienna, Austria (a and p); pipe, 
galvanized and sheets, 44644, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); pipe, steel and cast iron, 
and fittings, faucets, couplings, etc., for 
waterworks, 44694, Saloniki, Greece (p); 
pipe and fittings, valves, and pipe tools, 
44668, Barcelona, Spain (p); sanitary fix- 
tures, valves, fittings, and piping, 44767, 
Palermo, Italy (a); scales, automatic, 
44635, Hamburg, Germany (a and p); 
steel wool, 44744. Hamburg, Germany 
(p) ; tools, carpenters’, particularly.drills 
and anil clippers, 44749, Medan, Suma- 
tra (a); tools, hand, 44720, Nuremberg, 
Germany (s a). 


Leather: 


Boxcalf and kid leathers, 44647, Cairo, |* 


a); box@alf and patent leathers, 
slo, Norway (a); ‘chrome leather 
splits and cuttings, 44758, Bombay, India 
(p); extracts, and other tanning ma- 
terials, 44742, Lyons, France (a and p); 
kid and other upper leathers for shoes, 
44750, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
leather skins, upper and sole leather, 
44669; London, Eengland (a) ; patent side 
leather, and fancy leather for leather in- 
dustry, 44646, Berlin, Germany (a); up- 
holstery leather, 44751, Montevideo, 
guay (p). 

Lumber and products: 

Doors and windows for buildings and 
residences, 44644, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
hardwood floorings, trim, inside ‘finish, 
and hardwood doors, 44670, Vancouver, 
Canada (a); hickory golf shafts, and per- 


Egypt 


simmon blocks, 44692, Glasgow, Scotland’ 


(p). 


| Machinery¢ Vs 
Bakery equipment, hotel, 44755, Ha-; 


vana, Cuba (p); chemhical plant equip- 
ment,. including pumps, and. grinding, 
handling, and filtering machinery, 44725, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); concrete mixers, 
cranes, pumps, construction, hoisting, 
and lifting equipment, draglines, and 
mixed concrete distributors, 44671, Paris, 
France (a); containers, metal (talcum 
powder) machinery for making car- 
tridge-shaped boxes with metal ends and 
a cylindrical cardboard center, 44696, 
Cairo, Egypt (p); dredges, hydraulic, 
diesel and electric; and long boom dip- 
per dredges, with oil burning steam boil- 
ers, 44768, Athens, Greece (a); engines, 
semi-diesel and diesel, horizontal and 
vertical, 44735; Patras, Greete (a); ex- 
cavating machinery, particularly steam 
shovels, 44723, Bremen, Germany (a); 
fence wire making machinery, . 44650, 
Arequipa, Peru (p); ice cream manufac- 
turing. machinery and equipment, 44721, 
Breslau, Germany (p); lard-refining ma- 
chinery, 44722, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
machine tools, metal-working, 44635, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p);_ metal- 
working machinery, including turning 
lathes, shapers, planers, drilling ma- 
chines, metal circular sawing machines, 
grinding machines, and metal band 
saws, 44759, Birkwitz, Germany (a or p); 
metal-working machinery, such as drill- 
ing, polishing, filing, sawing, punching, 
engraving, turning-lathes, shaping, wire- 
working, tin-working, and slotting ma- 
chines;~and center lathes, 44695, Dres- 
den, Germany (a); paper mill installa- 
tion complete with power plant, 44769, 
Mukden, China (p); presses, baling, 
waste paper, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); 
pumps, centrifugal and deep well, 44735, 
Patras, Greece (a); pumps, steam, lubri- 
cating equipment, and machine tools, 
44668, Barcelona, Spain (p); refrigerat- 
ing machinery, 44760,- Neuilly, France 
(a); sausage grinding, mixing, and 
stuffing machinery, 44724, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); shovels, steam, and bucket ex- 
cavators, 44708, Bremen, Germany (a); 
slicers and mixers for bakers, 44649, Ore- 
bro, Sweden (a and p); spinning and 
weaving machinery, and automatic power 
looms, for rayon crepe and fish net weav- 
ing, 44761, Milan, Italy (a); textile ma- 
chinery, such as spinning, carding, dye- 
ing, centrifugal drying, “weaving, jac- 
quard, bleaching, and mercerizing ma- 
chines, and winding frames, 44695, Dres- 
den, Germany (a); woodworking ma- 
chinery for manufacture of furniture, 
44751, Montevideo, Uruguay (p), 


Minerals: 


Briquets, 44747, Paris, France (a); 
cement, roofing, and other construction 
materials, 44693, Paris France (a), 
Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures, 44687, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); motion pictures, new and 
secondhand, 44662, 44663, Teheran, Per- 
sia (a and p); motion pictures to ad- 
vertise local products, 44660, Medellin, 
Colombia (p); sound synchronization 
equipment, 44661, Piacenza, Italy (a 
or p). ’ 

Paper and Paper Goods: 


Balls, glass or porcelain, for: litho- 
graphers’ graining machines, 44676, To- 


ronto, Canada (p); bookbinding, litho- | 


44675, Alexandria, Egypt (a); news- 
papers, 44726, Alexandria, Egypt (a) 5} 
printing machinery and supplies, 44762, | 
Bombay, India (p) ; writing paper, 44762, | 
Bombay, India (p); writing paper, flat, | 
44673, Paris, France (p). 


| Petroleum and products: 


Asphalt, 44630, Antwerp (s a); asphalt 
for paraffin, 44743, Antwerp (a) ; benzine, 








and gas oil for diesel engines, 44642,| 
Berlin (a); oils, lubricating and fuel, | 
bitumen, and asphalt, 44748, Milan, Italy | 
(a); paraffin, ceresin, and oxokerit, 44737, | 
Copenhagen (a and p). 
Railway supplies: | 
Railway and tramway material and ac- | 
cessories, 44772, Milan, Italy (a). | 
Rubber goods: 
Balloons, rubber, 44678, Alexandria, | 
Egypt, (a); bathing caps and shoes, 
44697, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
beots and aprons, rubber, 44727, Rio de | 
Janeiro, Brazil (p); druggists’ rubber | 
sundries, 44734, Alexandria, Egypt (a); | 
heels, rubber, 44652, Cali, Colombia (a);_ 
rubber fabrics, 44747, Paris, France (a); | 
rubber goods, especially garden hose, 
44754, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
shoes, beach, rubber, and bathing caps, 
women’s and children’s, 44653, Liverpool, | 
England (p); tires and tubes, automo-, 
bile, 44756, Paris, France (a). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Belts, leather, men’s, 44698, Buenos) 
Aires, Argentina (a); boots and shoes, | 
44669, London, England (a); boots andj 
shoes, 44684, Lima, Peru (a’ and p);| 
boots and shoes, 44685, Frankfort, Ger-| 
many (a); polish, shoe, 44728, Athens, | 
Greece (a) ; suitcases and traveling bags, | 


tion companies handling the shipments; 
or with postmasters in case shipments 
are made by parcel post. These in turn 
must forward the statements to the| 
Alaska game commission. * 





Red-fox skins, to the number of os 


Bear: 
Black or glacier 
Polar 

Beaver 

Coyote 


Lynx 

Marmot 

+Marten 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Otter 

Squirrel 

Weasel (ermine) 
Wolf 

Wolverene 


Pere mcecessescccccesesese qeweeee 


Pribilof Islands (foxes only): 


*Not including pelts from the Pribilof Islands. 


season. 


the Department of Commerce, and netted | 


a gross return of $721.000 to the United * 


States as its part of the proceeds. 

A summary of the information gath- | 
ered by the Alaska game commission ap- | 
pears in the following table: 


Total 
value 
$2,381.35 | 
2,400.00 | 
40,608.75 | 
9,840.00 | 

| 

| 
1,042,740.80 | 
300,391.58 
146,000.00 
3,355.00 
733,784.75 | 
808,208.08 
200,50 
462,832.50 
180.50 
8,280.00 
552,586.50 
194,184.54 
92,939.94 | 
131.70 
30,392.58 | 
28,586.40 | 
17,416.35 


Average 
value 
$4.85 
50.00 
26.25 


20.50 


Skins 


49.60 
96.62 
125.00 
55.60 
60.25 
101.33 
50 
61.10 
50 

00 
70 
02 
58 
10 
1.74 
41.55 
19.95 


0. 
0. 
1. 
ke 


$4,477,441.82 | 
| 


556.025) 
35,865.92 


$4,513,863.76 | 


297,448 





tNo open season—trapped 1922-23 
| 





hosiery and “underwear, 44697, | 


(a); 


Uru-| 


zinc lined, for fish transportation, 44654, | Johannesburg, South Africa (a); hosiery | 
Barcelona, Spain ‘(p),; sweat bands,|4,q underwear, 44765, . Amsterdam, | 
44655, Monza, Italy (a or p). | Netherlands (a); hosiery and underwear, 
| Soap: leotton and silk, men’s and. women’s, 
: 44684, Lima, Peru. (a and p); rayon and 
| silk fabrics, 44599, Tegucigalpa, Hon-| 
duras (p); sport wear, 44697, Johannes- 
| burg, South Africa (a); textile fabrics, 
| fancy, for shoe, slipper, and box indus- 





| Laundry soaps, 44688, Santo Domingo, 
| Dominican Republic (a). 


Specialties: 


Advertising devices, general, 44729, 
| Vienna, Austria (a and p); advertising 
| posters, 44726, Alexandria, Egypt (a); | 
licoetes, tricycles, wagons, roller coast- | 
ers, skates, etc., 44752, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); buckles, belt, fancy, men’s, 
44698, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); car- 
bon papers and typewriter ribbons, 44672, 
Bombay, India (p); checks, punches, key 
tags, signs, registers, and menu duplica- | 
tors, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); clocks 
and watches, 44667, Mukden, China (a); 
coat hangers, wire or wood, and trouser 
press hangers, 44749, Medan, Sumatra 
(a); druggists’ sundries, 44734, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a); fire extinguishers, 44- 
755, Havana, Cuba (p); fire extinguishers, 
pirtable, 44656, Bombay, India (a); fire- 
works displays, 44679, Cairo, Egypt (p); 
furniture, bedroom sets, tables, soda| 
fountain stools, costumers, and wash- 
stands, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); furni- 
ture, household, 44684, Lima, Peru (a and 
p); furniture, wooden, unpainted, small, 
44688, Montreal, Canada (a); glassware, 
chinaware, mirrors, and glass table tops, 
44755, Havana, Cuba (p); glassware for 
medical purposes, 44753, Berlin, Germany 
(a); glassware and pottery, 44747, Psris, 
France (a); household laber saving ap- | 
pliances, hand operated, 44657, Berlin, | 
Germany (a); jewelry and watches, 44-! 
747, Paris, France (a); jugs, vacuum, 
gallon, for picnic parties, 44770, Ottawa, 
Canada (p); labor saving devices, 44729, 
Vienna, Austria (a and p); lamps, floor, 
44753, Havana, Cuba (p); lighters, cigar, 
44755, Havana, Cuba (p); musical instru- 
ments, jazz, 44689, Berlin, Germany (a); 
office specialties, 44747, Paris, France 
(a); office supplies, 44673, Paris, France 
{p); novelties and bazaar articles, 47751, 
ontevideo, Uruguay (p); office filing 
cases, steel, 44749, Medan, Sumatra (a); 
office supplies, 44667, Mukden, China} 
(a); pencils, lead, -44681, Quebec, Can- | 
ada (p): porcelain ware, Chinese and 
Japanese, cheap, 44730, San Juan, Porto | 
Rico (a); soda fountains and ‘ice cream | 
freezers, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); spec- | 
tacles, inexpensive steel and gilt, com- 
plete with lenses, 44682, Manchester, | 
| England (p); sporting and athletic goods, | 
| especially steel shafted golf clubs, 44754, | 
| Wellington, New Zealand (a); stationery, | 
such as pencils, holders, inkstands, inks, | 
paper, and rubber stamps material, 44- | 
672, Bombay, India (p); surgical instru- | 
ments, artificial limbs, and hospital equip- | 
ment, 44753, Berlin, Germany (a);/| 
sweeping compounds, 44755, Havana, 
Cuba (p); trees and shrubs, artificial, | 
44755, Havana, Cuba (a). 
| 








Textiles: 


Aprons and hospital gowng, 44755, | 
Havana, Cuba (p)} bandages, 44753, | 
Berlin, Germany (a); bathing suits, | 
women’s, 44658, Berlin, Germany (a);/ 
beddings, coverings, sheets, and mat- 
tresses, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); carpets 
and rugs, 44755, Havana, Cuba (p); 
coats, waterproof, army trench type, 
cheap, 44683, Cardigan, Wales (p); 
corsets, 44658, Berlin, Germany (a); cot- 
ton piece goods, 44712, Bridgetown, 
Barbados (a); cotton, raw, 44659, Milan, 
Italy (a); cotton, raw, all grades, 44686, 
Liverpool, England (a); cotton and cotton 
waste, 44763, Tourcoing, France (a); 
curtain patterns, rayon draperies, da- 
masks, and cretonnes, 44731, Durban, 
South Africa (a); feathers, wild duck, 
wood duck (complete skins or plumage), 
and speckled gray, black, and fawn 
turkey tails, 44756, Birmingham, Eng- 
land (p); haberdashery, 44685, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); haberdashery, espe- 
cially hats, 44732, Budapest, Hungary | 


|graphing, and typographing machinery, | (a); hosiery, 44685, Frankfort, Germany 


tries, 44764, Liverpool, England (a);) 
towels and tablecloths, 44755, Havana, 
Cuba (p); waterproof fabrics for rain- 


coats, 44771, Johannesburg, Soyth Africa! P 


a); wearing apparel, all kinds, men’s, 
wi ant enitaren’s, 44697, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a); wearing apparel, 
mens’ and women’s, 44684, Lima, Peru (a 
and p); yarn, cotton, 44659, Milan, | 
Italy (a). 

Tabacco: 
Leaf tobacco in tierces, 44718, Lagos, | 
Nigeria (a and p). 
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Court Reduces Import Duty | 


On Baskets Made of Rush | 


New York, Apr. 5.—The May Com- 


cision from the Customs Court reducing 
the tariff on imported baskets, composed 
of rush, not colored. The collector’s rate 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 409, is set aside in an opinion by 
Judge McClelland, and duty fixed at 25 
er cent, under paragraph 1439. (Pro- 
test 386229-G-8889). 

Merchandise, invoiced as “ornamental | 
figures of cotton,” imported by F. Bing 
& Company’s Successors, was classified 
as toys and duty exacted at 70 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, tariff 
act of 1922. The Customs Court rules 
these figures of cotton are not toys and} 


therein. 
department from persons who had fow 





should have been ‘assessed with duty at! 


J 


F 


HIS FAISE, WHISKERS — 


adulterated and misbranded foods now — 
as it did years ago?” a 
The answer is that the food and drugs 

act is enforced more efficiently today tha 
ever and the greatest protection : 

ble under present conditions is 
assured by the Food, Drug, and Ins: i 
cide Administration, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, ; 
Letters Received 


No longer is the statement: “Guaran- 
teed under the foods and drugs act, 


) 


June 30, 1906,” allowed on food 


for the reason that many housewives be 
lieved the guarantee meant that G 


ernment inspectors had examined 
can or package containing that le; 


and vouched for the purity of the food. 
Letters were received by the 


a spoiled package of food bearing the 
guarantee. ‘ : 4 
Obviously, it was impossible to ex- 4| 
amine all food sold. The guarantee ~ 
merely meant that the manufac 
guaranteed the product to be pure. 
officials examined his shipments \ 
larly, but could not prevent an occa- 


| sional spoiled package from reaching the 


consumer, and did not want the publie 
to think that the Government was rec- 
ommending or guaranteeing any food 
products sold. 
Legend Deceptive 
Feeling that the legend was deceptiy 


| the regulations for the enforcement 
|the food and drugs act were amended 


in 1914 to do away with the use of the | 
guaranty on the package, so that house- 


| eet SSS eee wives would exercise all due caution in | 


buying. foods: and nof¢ think that eve’ 
package was Government inspected. ~ 
The purpose of the old guaranty leg- 
end had been to protect the dealer from 
liability to prosecution if he was found 


' 


|selling foods or drugs which were in 
| pany, Los Angeles, has obtained a de-| 


violation of the act. The goods could be 
seized, but the jobber or manufacturer — 
who guaranteed the product and not He 
dealer would be prosecuted. - With eas 
amending of the regulation the authori- — 
ties still wanted to provide the dealer 
with immunity from prosecution, so>the — 
regulation was made that the dealer can © 
demand a guaranty in writing from the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber that 
the foods and drugs he buys are in com- 
pliance with the law. 


dy 


only 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 921, as manufactures of 

cotton is the component material of ¢! 
value. (Protest 398839-G-49329-29). 


AND IT WAS JACK 


“Lucinda, my love, I knew you would be true. ’Tis I... your own 


? 


Jack Delavere 


‘‘Jack,”’ replied Lucinda blushing prettily, ‘‘must I confess? I recog- 
nized you from the first. That honey-smooth voice . . . those golden 
tones . . . that perfect throat-ease can belong only to a man who smokes 
OLD GOLDS, You wag’. . . you thought to confuse me, but nay! The 
mild and mellow queen-leaf tobacco sets its OLD GOLD mark upon 
you as sterling upon silver. There's not a bark in a billion.” 


FASTEST GROWING CIGARETTE IN HISTORY 
oe eee eeeeeNOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 


© P. Lerittard Co, 


| 44674, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); boxes,| (a); hosiery, 44638, Colombo, Ceylon | 
fancy, for biscuit, soap, and candy in-| (a); hosiery, 44699, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
dustries, 44764, Liverpool, England (a);|duras (p); hosiery, 44733, Paris, France 
cardboard carton making machinery, (a); hosiery, cotton and _ wool, 44643, | 
44696, Cairo, Egypt. (p).;:cardboard (e. Tallinn, Estonia (a); hosiery, women’s | 
inforced) packing materials, and finished’ and knit goods, 44658, Berlin, Germany 


- 


Charles B, Spofford, Calcutta. All non- 
* British cotton-piece goods are now sub- 
ject to a duty of 20 per cent ad. valorem, 
Bish cotton-piece goods being dutiable 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


apples and other fruits” and syrups, 
44716, Paris, France (a); canned prawns 
and shrimps, 44715, London, England 
(p); confectionery (Lonenges, caramels 
and chewing gum), 44728, Athens, 
Greece (a); dairy products, 44716, 


Listen in... OLD GOLD—PAUL WHITEMAN HOUR, every Tuesday, 9 P. M., Eastern Time 


hg 
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Ciprx 396) 


-. Water Power 


e i 


deral. Operation of Muscle Shoals > 


Provided in Measure Pas 


+ 


nts to Amend 


lo 


Proposal Defeated |* 


to Strike Out Sections 


For Building of Cove 
Creek Dam Opposed 


rernment operation of the Muscle 
wer properties is provided for 


orris resolution (S. J. Res. 49), ! 


“was sed Apr. 4 by the Senate, 
23, ee is yet to be acted on by 


A summary of the resolution and an 
: unt of the debate on the measure 
given in the issue of Apr: 5, and in 
fious issues. The resolution as 

ted follows in full text: 
ved by the Senate and House of 
tatives of the United States of 
in Congress assembled, that for 
s purpose of maintaining and operat- 
The properties now owned ¥ the 
States in the vicinity of Muscl 
, Alabama, in the interest of the 
mal defense and for agricultural and 
trial development, and to aid navi- 
and the control of destructive 
waters in the Tennessee River and 
ssippi River basins, there is hereby 

created a body cor h 
_ the “Muscle Shoals Corporation of the 
_ United States” (hereinafter referred to 
. as the corporation). The board of direc- 
_ tors first appointed shall be deemed the 
ators and the incorporation shall 
held to have been effected from the 
of the first meeting of the board. 
act may be cited as the “Muscle 
act of 1929.” — 


ae 


P ss 
> 


_ Sec. 2. (a) The board of directors of 
_ the corporation (hereinafter referred to 
as the board) shall be composed of three 
, rs, not more than two of whom 
' shall be members of the same political 
x , to be appointed by the President, 
and with the advice and consent of 
Senate. The board shall organize by 
electing a chairman, vice chairman, and 
other officers, agents, and employes, and 
shall proceed to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 
; (b) The terms of office of the mem- 
- bers first aking office after the approval 
of this act shall expire as designated by 
the President at the time of nomination, 
one at the end of the second year, one 
at the end of the fourth year, and one 
’ ‘the end of the sixth year, after the 
of approval of this act. A succes- 
sor to a member of the board shall be 


rate by the name of | P 


éral manager’ and the assistant man- 
rs shall not exceed the sum of $50,- 
per annum, to be apportioned and 
fixed by the board. 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this act, the corpora- 
tion— j 

(a) Shall have succession in its cor- 
porate name. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its cor- 
porate name, but only for the enforce- 


ment of contracts and the defense of | 


property. ‘ 
(c) May adopt and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noted. 


(df May make contracts, but only as| 


herein authorized. 
(e) May adopt, amend, and répeal by- 
aws. 


(f) May purchase or lease and hold) 


such personal property as it deem. neces- 
sary or convenient in the transaction of 
its business, and may dispose of any such 
personal property held by it. 

(zg) May appoint such officers, em- 


ployes, attorneys, and agents as are} 


necessary for the transaction of its busi- 
ness, fix their compensation, define gen- 


erally their duties, require bonds of them | 
and fix the penalties thereof, and dismiss | 


at pleaseure any such officer, employe, 
attorney, or agent, and provide a system 
of organization to fix responsibility and 
romote efficiency. 

(h) The board shall require that the 
general manager and the two assistant 
managers, the secretary and the treas- 
urer, the bookkeeper or bookkeepers, and 
such other administrative and executive 
officers as the board may see fit to in- 
clude, shall execute and file before en- 
tering upon their several offices good and 


| sufficient surety bonds, in such amount 


inted in the same manner as the: 


. of office expiring six years from the date 

of the expiration of the term for which 
_ his predecessor was appointed. 

E (e) Any member appointed to fill a 
Vacancy in the board occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 

ssor was appointed shall be ap- 

_ pointed for the remainder of such term. 
_ _ (d) Vacancies in the board so long as 
‘there shall be two members in office shall 

| mot-impair the powers of the board to 
| execute the functions of the corporation, 

_ and two of the members in office shall 

| eonstitute a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the board. 


Compensation Fixed 


_ For Board Members 

(¢) Each of the members of the board 
be a citizen of the United States 
shall receive compensation at the 
of $50 per day for each day that he 
ll be actually engaged in the perform- 
of the duties vested in the board, to 
paid by the corporation as current ex- 
co not to exceed, however, 150 days 
the first year after the date of the 
erovel of this act, and not to exceed 
100 days in any year thereafter. Mem- 
bers of the board shall be reimbursed by 
the corporation for actual expenses (in- 
tluding traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses) incurred by them while in the 
rformance of the duties vested in the 

rd by this act. 

(f) No director shall have any finan- 
cial interest in any public-utility corpora- 
tion esigaged in the business of distrib- 
uting and gelling power to the public nor 
in any corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture, selling or distribution of fixed 


— 


nitrogen, or any ingredients thereof, nor | 


shall any member have any interest in 
y business that. may be adversely af- 
by the success of the Muscle 
s project as a producer of ‘concen- 
trated fertilizers. 
R {g) The board shall direct the exer- 
~ a 6f all the powers of the corpora- 


“} (h) All members Gf the board shall 
ee persons that profess a belief in the 
" ibility and wisdom, having in view 
national defensé and the encourage- 
ment of interstate commerce, of produc- 
ing fixed nitrogen under this act of such 
kinds and at such prices as to induce 
the reasonable expectation that the 
farmers will buy said products, and that 
*by reason thereof the corporation may 
be a self-sustaining and continujng 
success. 
Sec, 3. 

of the corporation shall be a general 
manager, who shall be responsible to the 
board for the efficient conduct of the 
iness of the corporation. The board 

ll appoint the general manager, and 
Shall select a man for such appointment 
- Who has demonstrated his capacity as a 
‘business executive. The gencral manager 


' shall be appointed to hold office for 10| 
rs, but he may be removed by the| 


rd for cause, and his term of. office 

shall end upon repeal of this act, or by 

_ @mendment thereof expressly providing 

_ for the termination of his cffice. Should 

’ the office of general manager become va- 

_ fant for any reason, the board shall ap- 
his successor as herein provided. 


neral Manager 


To Name Assistants 
_ ~ (b) The general manager shall appoint, 
%, the advice and consent of the board, 
ic assistant managers who shall be 
i ies to him, and through him, to 
b board. One of the assistant man- 
shall be a man possessed of know!l- 
training, and experience to render 
competent and expert in the produc- 
of fixed. nitrogen. The other as- 
ant manager shall be a man trained 
experienced in the field of produc- 
and distribution of hydroelectric 
The general manager may at 
time, for cause, remove any assistant 


, and appoint his successor as|Government for the use of its Army and| sumer 


provided. He shall immediately 

r make a report of such action 
board, giving in detail the reason 

for. He shall employ, with the ap- 

oval of the board, all other agents, 
is, attorneys, employes, and laborers. 
>. conifined salaries of the gen- 


(a) The chief executive officer | 


| 








and with such surety as the board shall 
approve. 

(i) Shall have all such powers as may 
be necessary or appropriate for the ex- 


ercise of the powers herein specifically | 


conferred upon the corporation, including 


the right to exercise the power of emi- | 


nent domain. 
Specific Activities 
Of Board Shown 


Sec. 5. The board is hereby authorized 
and directed— 

(a) To operate existing plants for ex- 
perimental purposes, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate experimental plants at 

r near Muscle Shoals for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer or any of the ingredi- 
ents comprising fertilizer for -experi- 
mental purposes; 

(b) To contract with commercial pro- 
ducers for the production of such ferti- 


inal members and shall have a term|lizers or fertilizer materials as may be 


needed .in the "Government’s program of 


development and introduction in excess | 


of that produced by Government plants. 
Such contracts may provide either for 
cutright purchase by the Government or 
only for the payment of carrying charges 
on special materials manufactured at the 
Government’s request for its prégram; 

(c) To arrange with farmers and farm 
organizations for large-scale practical 
use of the new forms of fertilizers under 
conditions permitting an accurate mea- 
sure of the economic return they pro- 
duce; 

(d) To cooperate with national, State, 
district, or county experimental stations 
or demonstration farms, for the use of 
new forms of fertilizer or fertilizer prac- 
tices during the initial or experimental 
period of their introduction; 

(e) The board shall manufacture fixed 
nitrogen at Muscle Shoals by the em- 
ployment of existing facilities (by 
modernizing existing plants), or by any 
other process or processes that in its 
judgment shall appear wise and profit- 
able for the ‘fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. 


in combination with such other ingredi- 
ents as shall make such nitrogen im- 
mediately available and practical for use 
by farmers in application to soil and 
crops. 

(f) Under the authority of this act 
the board may donate not exceeding 1 
per centum of the total product of the 
plant or plants operated by it to be 
fairly and equitably distributed through 
the agency of county demonstration 
agents, agricultural colleges, or other- 
wise as the board may direct fér ex- 
perimentation, education, and introduc- 
tion of the use of such products in co- 
operation with practical farmers so as 
to obtain information as to the value, 
effect, and bést methods of use of same. 

(g) The board is authorized to make 
alterations, modifications, or improve- 
ments in existing plants and facilities. 

(h) To establish, maintain, and operate 
laboratories and experimental plants, 
and to undertake experiments for the 
purpose of enabling the corporation to 
furnish nitrogen products for military 
and agricultural purposes in the most 
economical manner and at the highest 
standard of efficiency. . 


Authority to Request 


Assistance and Advice 


(i) The board shall have power to re- 
quest the assistance and advice of any 
officer, agent, or employe of any execu- 
tive department or of any independent 
office of the United States, to enable the 
corporation the better to carry out its 
powers successfully, and the President 
shall, if in his opinion the public interest, 
service, and. economy so require, direct 
that such assistance, advice, and service 
be rendered to the corporation, and any 
individual that may be by the President 
directed to render such assistance, ad- 
vice, and service shall be thereafter sub- 
ject to the orders, rules, and regulations 
of the board and of the general manager. 

(j) Upon the requisition of the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost 
to the United States explosives, or ‘their 
nitrogenous content. 

(k) Upon the requisition of the Secre- 
tary of War the corporation shall allot 
and deliver without charge to the War 
Department sq much power as shall be 
necessary in the judgment of said De- 

artment for use in operation of all 
ocks, lifts, or other facilities in aid of 
navigation. 

(1) To. produce, distribute, and sell 
electric power, as herein particularly 
specified. 

(m) -No products of the corporation 
shall be sold for use outside of the 
United States, her Territories and pos- 
sessions, except to the United States 


Navy or to its allies in case of war. 
Sec. 6. In order to enable the corpora- 
tion to exercise the powers vested in it 
by this act— 
(a) The exclusive use, possession, and 
control. of the United States nitrate 
plants, numbered 1 and 2, located re- 


The fixed nitgogen provided | 
for in this act shall be in such form and| 
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Fertilizer Industry 


s 


By Senate 


Plan of Assessing 


Sales Levy Retained 


Equitable Distribution of Sur- 
plus Power Is Sought in 
Provisions 


sed 


spectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle | 
Shoals, Ala., together with all reai es- 
tate and buildings connected therewith, 
all tools and machinery, equipment, acces- 
sories, and materials belonging thereto, 
and all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto; the fixed-nitregen re- 
search laboratory, the Waco limestone 
| quarry, in Alabama, and Dam Numbered 
2, located at Muscle Shoals, its power 
house, and all hydroelectric and opera- 
ting appurtenances (except the locks), 
and all machinery, lands and buildings in 
connection therewith, and all appurte- 
nances thereof are hereby entrusted to 
the corporation for the purpose of this 


ce. 

(b) The President of the United States 
is authorized to provide for the transfer 
to the corporation of the use, possession, 
and control of such other real or per- 
sonal property of the United States as he 
may from time to time deem necessary 
and proper for the purposes of the cor- 
poration as herein stated. 
| - See. 7. (a) The corporation shall main- 
| tain its principal office in the immediate 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The cor- 
poration shall be held to be an inhabitant 
and resident of the northern judicial dis- 
trict, of Alabama within the meaning of 
the laws of the United States relating 
to venue of civil suits. 2 

(b) The corporation shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate books of 
accounts. 


Financial Statement 


To Be Filed Each Year 


Sec. 8 (a) The board shall file With 
the President and with the Congress, in 
December of each year, a financial state- 
ment and a complete report as to the 
| business of the corporation covering the 
{preceding fiscal year: This report. shall 
|include the total number of employes 
and the names, salaries, and duties of 
those receiving compensation at the rate 
of more than $2,500 a year. 

(b) The board shall require a careful 
|and scrutinizing audit and accounting by 
{the General Accounting Office during 
|each governmental fiscal year of opera- 
|tion under this act, and said audit shall 
|be open to inspection to the public at alk 
{times and copies thereof shall be filed in 
the principal office-of the Muscle Shoals 
|Corporation at Muscle Shoals in the 
State of Alabama. Once during each 
fiscal year the President of the United 
| States shall have power, and it shall be 
his duty, upon the written request of at | 
least two members of the board, to ap- | 
point a firm of certified public account- | 
jants of his own choice and selection | 
which shall have free and open access to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 











offices, and all other places, and records, 
belonging to or under the control of or 
used by the corporation in connection 
with the business authorized by this act. 
And the expenses of such audit so di- 
rected by the President shall be paid by 
the board and charged as part of the 
operating expenses of the corporation. 

Sec. 9. The board is hereby empowered 
and authorized to sell the surplus power 
not used in its operations and for opera- 
tion of locks and other works generated 
at said steam plant and said dam to 
States, counties, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or individuals, ac- 
cording to the policies hereinafter set 
forth, and to carry out said authority the 
board is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for such sale for a term not ex- 
ceeding 10 years and in the sale of such 
current by the board it shall give prefer- 
ence to States, counties, or municipalities 
purchasing said current for distribution 
to citizens and customers: 

Previded further, That all contracts 
made with private companies or individ- 
uals for the sale of power, which power 
is to be resold for a profit, shall contain a 
provision authorizing the board to cancel 
said contract upon two years’ notice in 
writing, if the board needs said power to 
supply the demands of States, counties, 
or municipalities. . 


Equitable Distribution 


Of Surplus Power 


Sec. 10. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Government to distribute 
the surplus power generated at Muscle 
Shoals equitably among the States 
within transmission distance of Muscle 
Shoals. } 

See. 11. In order to place the board 
upon a fair basis for making such con- 
tracts and for receiving bids for the sale 
of such power it is hereby expressly au- 
thorized, either from appropriations made 
by Congress or from funds secured from 
the sale of such power to construct, lease, 
or autherize the construction of trans-| 
mission lines within transmission dis- 
tance in any direction from said Dam No. 
2 and said steam plant: Provided, That 
if any State, county, municipality, or 
other public or cooperative organization 
of citizens or farmers, not organized or 
doing business for profit, but for the pur- 
pose of supplying ‘electricity to its own 
citizens or members, or any two or more 
of such municipalities or organizations, 
shall construct or agree to construct a 
transmission line to Muscle Shoals, the 
board is hereby authorized and directed 
to contract with such State, county, muni- 
cipality, or other organization, or two or 
more of them, for the sale of electricity 
for a term not exceding 30 years, and| 
in any such case the board shall give to 
such State, county, municipality, or other 
organization ample time to fully comply 
with any local law now in existence or 
hereafter enacted providing for the neces- 
sary~ legal authority for such State, 
county, municipality, or other organiza- 
tion to contract with the board for such 
power: 

Provided further, That all contracts 
entered into between the corporation and 
any municipality or other political sub- 
division shall provide that the electric 











all books, accounts, plants, warehouses, | 





power shall be sold and distributed to the 
ultimate consumer without disesximination 
as between customers of the same class, 
and such contract shall be void if a dis- 
criminatory rate, rebate, or other special 
concession is. made or given to any con- 
or user by the municipality or} 
other political subdwision: 

And provided further, That any surplus | 
power not,so sold as above provided to 
States, counties, municipalities, or other 
said organizations, before the board shall 
sell the same to any person or corpora- 
tion engaged in the distribution and re- 


- 


“aie 


sale of electricity Yor profit, it shall re- 
quine said person or corporation to agree 
that any resale of such electric power by 
said person or corporation shall be sold 
to the ultimate consumer of such electric 
power at a price that shall not exceed an 
amount fixed as reasonable, just, and fair 
by the Federal. Power Commission; and 
in case of any such sale if an amount is 
charged the ultimate consumer which is 
in excess of the price so deemed to be 
just, reasonable, and fair by the Federal 
Power Commission, the contract for such 
sale between the board and such distribu- 
tor of electricty shall be declared null and 
void and the same shall be canceled by 
the board. 

Sec, 12. Five per centum of the gross 
proceeds received by the board for the 
sale of power generated at Dam Num- 
bered 2, or from the steam plant located 
in that vicinity, or from any other steam 
plant hereafter constructed in the State 
of Alabama, shall be paid to the State 
of Alabama; and 5 per centum of the 
gross proceeds from the sate of power 
generated at Cove Creek Dam, herein- 
after provided for, shall be paid to the 
State of Tennessee. Upon the comple- 
tion of said Cove Creek Dam the, board 
shall ascertain how much excess power 
is thereby genebated at Dam Numbered 
2, and a the gross proceeds of the 
sale of such excess power 2% per ¢en- 
tum shall be paid to the State of Ala- 
bama and 2% per centum to the State of 
Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross 
proceeds from the sale of ‘such power 
upon which a percentage is paid to the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee the 
board shall not take into .consideration 
the proceeds of any power sold to the 
Government of the United States, or any 
department of the Government of the 
United States used in the operation of 
any locks on the Tennessee River, or for 
any experimental purpose, or for the 
manufacture of fertilizer or any of the 
ingredients thereof, or for any other gov- 
ernmental purpose. The net proceeds 
derived by the board from the sale of 
power and any of the products manufac- 
tured by the corporation after deducting 
the cost of operation, maintenance, de- 
preciation, and_an amount deemed by the 
board as necessary to withhold as op- 
erating capital, shall be paid mto the 
Treasury of the United States at the end 
of each calendar year. 


Sec, 13. The Secretary of War is 
hereby empowered and directed to com- 
plete Dam Numbered 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and the steam plant at nitrate plant 
Numbered 2, in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, by installing in Dam Numbered 
2 the additional power units according 
to the plans and specifications “of said 
dam, and the additional power unit in 
the Steam plant at nitrate plant Num- 
bered 2. Provided, that the Secretary of 
War shall not install the additional 
power unit in said steam plant until, 
after investigation, he shall be satisfied 
that the ‘foundation of said steam plant 
is sufficiently stable or haS ‘been made 
sufficiently stable to sustain the addi- 
tional weight made necessary by such 
installation. . 


Construction of Dam 
Is Provided For 


2 It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of -the Government to util- 
ize the Muscle Shoals properties for the 
fixation of nitrogen for agricultural pur- 
poses in time -of-peace.- < “ 

See The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized, with appropriations 
hereafter to be made available by the 
Congress, to construct, either directly or 
by contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder, after due advertisement, a dam 
in and across Clinch,River in the State 
of Tennessee, which has by long usage 
become known and Sesignated as the 
Cove Creek Dam, according to the latest 
and most approved designs of the Chief 
of Engineers, including its power house 
and hydroelectric installations and equip- 
ment for the generation of at least 
200,000 horsepower, in order that the 
waters of the said Clinch River may be 
impounded and stored above said dam 
for the purpose of increasing and reg- 
ulating the flow of the\Clinch River and 
the Tennessee River below, so that the 
maximum amount of primary power may 
be developed at Dam Numbered 2 and 
at any and all other dams below ‘the said 
Cove Creek Dam. , ° 

Sec. 16. In order to enable and em- 
power the Secretary of War to carry out 
the authority hereby conferred, in the 
most economical and efficient manner, he 
is hereby authorized and empowered in 
the exercise of the powers of national 
defense in aid of navigation, and in the 
control of the flood waters of the Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi rivers, consti- 
tuting channels of interstate commerce, 
to exercise the right of eminent domain 
and to condemn all lands, easements, 
rights of way, and other area necessary 
in order to obtain a site for said Cove 
Creek Dam, and the flowage rights for 
the reservoir of water above said dam 
and to negotiate and conclude contracts 
with States, counties, municipalities, and 
all State agencies and with railroads, 
railroad corporations, common carriers, 
and all public .utility commissions and 
any other person, firm, or corporation, 
for the relocation of railroad tracks, 
highways, highway bridges, mills, fer- 
ries, electric-light plants, and any and 
all other properties, enterprises, and 
projects whose removal may be neces- 
sary in order to carry out the provisions 
of this act. When said Cove Creek Dam 
and transportation facilities and power 
house shall have been completed, the pos- 
session, use, and control thereof shall 
be intrusted to the corporation for use 
and operation in connection with the gen- 
eral Muscle Shoals project and to pro- 
mote flood control and navigation in the 
Tennessee River and in the Clinch River. 

Sec. 17. The corporation, as an in- 
strumentality and agency of the Gov- 
ernmentgof the United States for the 
purpose of executifig its constitutional 
powers, shal] have access to the Patent 
Office of the United States for the pur- 
pose of studying, ascertaining, and copy- 
ing all methods, formulae, and scientific 
information (not including access to 
pending applications for patents) neces- 
sary to enable the corporation to use 
and employ the most efficacious and eco- 
nomical process for the production of 
fixed nitrogen, or any essential ingredient 
of fertilizer, and apy patentee whose 
patent rights may have been thus in any 
way copied, used, or employed by the ex- 
ercise of this authority by the corpora- 
tion shall have as the exclusive remedy 
of a cause of action to be instituted and 
prosecuted on the equity ide of the ap- 
propriate district court of the United 
States for the recovery of reasonable 
compensation. The Commissioner of 
Patents shall furnish to the corporation, 
at its request and without payment of 


fees, copies of documents on file in his} 


office. 

Sec. 18. The Government of the United 
States hereby reserves the right, in case 
of war or national emergency declared by 
Congreas, to take possession of all or any 


Government Operation 
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Riesbeck Drug Co. v, Wray, Adm. 
Apr. 7, 1930. 


Term— 


of Act—Accident in Glacier National 


Montana—Mandamus—Workmen’s 
Board to Hear Claim— 


brakes were defective was liab 


File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Indiana—Druggists—Liability in Selling or Dispensing Articles—Sale of 
Poison to Child—Liability for Death by Suicide— pt. 

Drug store corporation whose employe sold carbolic acid in a bottle labeled 
“poison” to an eight-year old boy without violating any law ih so doing 
was not liable for the death of the father who had sent the boy ‘for the 
acid and met his death by drinking it and who was not shown to have 
been insane at the time of the act, since the drinking of the acid and not 
the sale of it to the minor child ~was the proximate cause of the death.— 
(Ind. Appel. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily,+396, 


Massachusetts—Landlord and Tenant—Tenancy at Will—Uncertainty of 


Lease’ giving lessee the right to possession “for as many years” as he 
desires-at a “yearly rent” of a specified amount held to create a tenancy 
at will and not & tenancy for years.—Foley v. Gamester. 
Judicial Ct.)\—V U. S. Daily, 396, Apr. 7, 1930. 


Montana—Workmen’s Compensation—Statutes—Extraterritorial 


(Mass. Sup. 


Operation 
Park— 


Montana workmen’s compensation act was applicable to an accident which 
occurred. in Glacier National Park, where both employe and employer were 
residents of Montana and the contract of employment had been entered into 
in such State.—Loney, St. ex rel. v. Industrial Accident Board and others. 
(Mont. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1930. 


Compensation—Compelling 


Industrial 


Mandamus held proper remedy to compel industrial accident board to hear 
and determine on the merits a claim for compensation under the workmen’s 
compensation act.—Loney, St. ex rel. v. Industrial Accident Board and others. 
(Mont. Sup. Ct.)—V_U. S. Daily, 397, 


Pennsylvania—Motor Vehicles—Operation—Negligence of Owner Renting 
Car With Knowledge of Defective Brakes— 

Owner of automobile who was engaged in the business of hiring automo- 
biles to persons desiring to drive themselves and who rented the ‘car to a 
driver for operation for his benefit or ‘pleasure with knowledge that the 
for injuries sustained in an accident caused 
by the defective condition of the brakes.—Trusty et al. v. Patterson et al. 


Apr. 7, 1930. 


(Pa. Sup. Ct.)—V_U. S. Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1930. 





Lease ‘For As Many Years As Desired’ 
Is Held to Continue at Will of Parties 


| Definite Period for Tenancy Required to Sustain Plaintiff’ s 
Claim of Term for Years 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston. 


A lease giving the lessee the right to 
possession “for as many Years as” de- 
sired, at a specified yearly rental, cre- 
ated a tenancy at will and not a tenancy 
for years, according to a decision of the 
|Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
| chusetts. , eee 

The lease, according to the “opinion, 
provided for possession by lessee “for as 
many years.as” he desired, from a speci- 
fied date, at the “yearly rent” of $300. 
Subsequently the parties entered into an 
|additional agreement giving him_ the 
| right to erect a building on the land and 
to remove- it “when his lease has ex- 
pired.” The lessee after taking posses- 
sion of the land constructed a gas filling 
| station. The lessor’s successor in inter- 
| est on lessee’s refusing to vacate the 
premises brought an action of summary 
process to recover possession of the 
land. 

The supreme judicial court, overruled 
defendant’s exceptions to a finding for 
the plaintiff and held that the instru- 
ment created merely a tenancy at will 
since the tenancy had no certain dura- 
tion. 


HELEN C,. FOLEY 


v. 
RICHARD G, GAMESTER. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 


W. S. THompson, for the defendant; R. 
J. Cook (L. R. CHAMBERLIN with him), 
for the plaintiff. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 25, 1930 

CARROLL, J@This 1s an-action of sum- 
mary process to recover possession of 
jand in Woburn under G. L. c. 239. On 
Nov. 1, 1926, Minnie A. McCall, the 
owner of the land, signed and delivered 
to the defendant an instrument whereby 
she “has letten and demise tp” the de- 
fendant’ the land in question “for as 
many years as desired by the party of 
the second part [the defendant] from 
Nov. [—], (1926), at the yearly rent” of 
$300. According to the agreed facts, 
“soon after the date of the above writ- 
ten instrument * * * Minnie A. McCall 
signed and delivered to the defendant” 
an additional agreement giving him the 
right to erect a building on this land and 
to remove it “when his lease has expired.” 
_. None of the documents was signed by 
the defendant and they do not purport 
to be pnder seal. The defendant, on 
Nov. 1, 1926, entered into possession of 
the land and erected thereon a gasoline 
filling station. On Jan. 28, 1929, Minnie 
A. McCall conveyed the. premises to the 
plaintiff by deed duly executed and re- 
corded. hen this conveyance was made 
the defendant “was not in arrears in pay- 
ment of rent” and “not in default in any 
of the terms of the written instrument.” 
Before this conveyance the plaintiff had 
notice of the “written instrument dated 
Nov. 1, 1926, and signed by Minnie A. 
McCall.” 

On Jan, 31, 1929, the defendant re- 
ceived from the agent of the plaintiff 
written notice to vacate, but he con- 
tinued in possession of the land. On 
Apr. 1, 1929, another notice to quit was 
served on him. The plaintiff does not 
claim title to the buildings erected by 
the defendant. Neither of the documents 
signed by Minnie A. McCall was re- 
corded. The defendant tendered rent to 
the plaintiff after the notice of Jan. 31, 
1929, but the plaintiff refuséd to accept 
it. In the superior court there was a 
finding for the plaintiff. The case is be- 
fore us on the defendant’s exceptions. 

The contention of the defendant is that 
by the language of the agreement of 
a 1, 1926, he was to hold the premises 
“for as\many years as” he desired; that 
he was therefore not merely a tenant at 
will but was entitled to hold “for at least 
a year.” The. plaintiff contends that as 
the lessee could terminate the tenancy at 
——————— 





part of the property described or referred 
to in this act for the purpose of manufac- 
turing explosives or for other war pur- 
| poses; but, if this right is exercised by the 
Government, it shall pay the reasonable 
and fair damages that may be suffered by 
any party whose contract for the pur- 
chase of electric power or fixed nitrogen 
or fertilizer ingredients is hereby vio- 
lated, after the amount of the damages 
have been fixed by the United States 
Court of Claims in proceedings instituted 
and ¢onducted for that purpose under 
rules prescribed by the court. 

Sec. 19. (a) All general penal statutes 
relating to the larceny, embezZlement, 
conversion, or to the improper handling, 
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his will, he was in fact a tenant at will. 

Decisions are to be found holding that, 
where a tenant is in possession under ® 
deed giving him title to premises as long 
as he continues to inhabit a certain place 
or while he desizes to live there, he has 
a life estate in the land. The cases sup- 
porting this view are collected in Thomp- 
son v..Baxter, 107 Minn. 122. See 21 
L. R. A. (N. S.). 575. In this Common- 
wealth, however, we consider it to be 





| settled that where the lessee is not bound 


for any definite period and is at liberty 
at_any time to termiriate the tenancy, the 
estate is not.a term of certain duration, 
and as the lessee is not bound to remain 
for any definite period, the landlord is 
not prevented from ending the relation. 

In Murray v. Cherrington, 99 Mass. 
229, the defendant was in possession of 
a tenement belonging to the plaintiff. 
The defendant contended he was a tenant 
for the term of two years: ~ He Based 
this contention on a letter of the plain- 
tiff. It was decided that the defendant 
was not a tenant for years. In the 
course of the opinion Foster, J., said at 
page 230: 

The duration of a lease for years must be 
certain; this includes both its commence- 
ment and termination. * * 
interest for an uncertain and _ indefinite 
term is an estate at will only * * * and 
entry by the lesste under this instrument 
would not bind him to remain for any defi- 
nite period. * * * As to him, there is 
no term of certain duration. Consequently 
there can be none das to the landlerd. 

In Cheever v. Pearson, 16 Pick. 266, 
the lease was determinable at the wil 
the lessees. In that case it was said by 
Shaw, C. J., at page 272: 

This being so, the rule is settled, and has 
been unquestioned from Lord Coke’s tine 
to the present, that every, lease at will 
must, in law, be at the will of both parties. 
Therefore when a lease is made to hold at 
the will of the lessee, it must also be at 
the will of the lessor. \ 

It was held that the lessees were ten- 
ants at will and that either party could 
terminate the lease in the mode pre- 


* 


A leasehold 





scribed by law.” These cases were ap- 
proved in the recent case of O’Reilly v. 
Frye, 263 Mass. 318, where it was held 
the tenancy could be terminated at the 
will of the tenant. . This rule is appli- 
cable where the tenancy is created by a 
written contract. Gardner v. Hazelton, 
121 Mass, 494. 

In the case at bar the defendant could 
remain according to the language of the 
instrument “for as many years as de- 
sired”—the term was not fixed, it could 
be determined at any time by him—its 
curation was at his will, and therefore 
the essential element of a term for years 
was lacking. The tenancy had no certain 
duration as to the defendant and there- 
fore there could be no certain duration 
as to the plaintiff. It was in fact a ten- 
ancy at will, 


Essential Element of 
Term for Years Lacking 


In Hurd y. Cushing, 7 Pick. 169, 174, 
the lease provided that the tenant was to 
have possession as long “as the salt 
works then intended to be erected should 
continue to be used.” In Cook v. Bis- 
bee, 18 Pick. 527, 529, it was stipulated 
that the premises were leased “so long as 
the lessee, his heirs and assigns, shall 
keep the furnace and building on the 
premises.” In these cases the duration of 
the tenancy wag to continue until the 
happening of a certain event; it was so 
limited, and would énd at once when the 
condition was broken. See First Univer- 
salist Society of North Adams v. Boland, 
155 Mass. 171. Both the landlord and 
tenant were bound by this limitation, Ed- 
mund D. Hewins, Ine. v. Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mills, 242 Mass. 282, is not in point. 
It was an action to recover commissions 
for the sale of merchandise, in which the 
plaintiff relied on a cofftract to pay him 
commissions on all sales made in the 
future to all customers introduced to 
the defendant by him. “In Carlisle v. 
Weiscopf, 237 Mass. 183, the lessee held 
over under a lease which provided that 
after the term of two years the lease 
was_to continue in full force until the 
lessee, on or before pre: 1, in any year, 
gave notice of his intention to terminate. 
It was there held that the lease contin- 
ued in operation each succeeding year 
until notice was given. The case is not 
applicable here. . 

Questions of the termination of the 
tenancy by the conveyance to the plain- 
tif’ and the validity of the notice to quit 
if necessary are not argued and we do 
not discuss them. 

Exceptions overruled, 
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Druggist Exonerated 
In Sale of Acid That © 
Caused Man’s Death 


Appellate Court of Indiana 

‘ Reverses $5,000 Judg- 
ment for Dispensing Car- 
bolic to 8-year-old Boy 


State of Indiana: 
; Indianapolis. 

A drug store corporation whose em- 
ploye sold carbolic acid to an 8-year 
old child was npt liable for the death of 
the father who had sent the child for the 
acid and, according to stipulation, met 
his death by drinking it, the Appellate 
Court of Indiana has recently ruled. 

It appears, from the opinion that the 
sale of carbolic acid to a minor is not 
prohibited by the laws of Indiana and 
that an employe in the store sold the 
boy 25 cents worth in a bottle labeled 
“poison.” The boy took the acid home 
to his-father who drank it. The mother, 
as administratrix of the father’s estate, 
brought the action against the drug coj- 
pany for the father’s death on the ee 
that the death had been caused by the 
company’s negligence in selling the car- 
bolic atid to the child. There was no 
evidence that the father was-insane when 
he drank the poison. 

-The appellate court, on the company’s 
appeal from a judgment for the wife, 
held that the company was not liable be- 
cause thé proximate cause of the death 
was the drinking of the acid and not the 
sale to the boy. 


RiesBecK DruG COMPANY 


v. 
Mary G. Wray, ADMINISTRATRIX. 
Indiana Appellate Court. 
No. 13876. 


Appeal from the, Superior Court of 

Marion County. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 2, 1930 

LockyEar, J.—This is an appeal from 
a judgment in the sum of $5,000 entered 
in the Marion Superior Court, Room 1, 
of Marion County, Ind., upon a com- 
plaint filed by the appellee, Mary G. 
Wray, administratrix of the estate of 


| Norman E. Wray, claiming damages al= 


leged to have been sustained by reason 
of the death of Norman E. Wray caused 
by the alleged negligence of appellant 
Riesbeck Drug Company in selling car- 
bolic acid to the, minor child of the said 
Norman E. Wray, the child having there- 
after delivered the acid to the said Nor- 
man E, Wray, who drank it and died as 
a result thereof. 

The appellant assigns as error the 
overruling of its motion for a new trial 
which motion was on the following 
ground: ‘The verdict of the jury is not 
sustained by sufficient evidence. 

Mrs. Wray testified the first she knew 
there was anything wrong Was when her 
husband. called her into the bedroom 
from the kitchety and she then learned 
he had sent his son Russell Wray, 8 
years old, to the drug store for a bottle 
of carbolic acid. She did not know that 
the boy had gone to the drug store, and 
did not know her husband had the acid 
until just as she entered the room he 
was drinking the acid, and then he 
dropped over and became unconscious 
and died. She saw the bottle which had 
contained the acid and it had the label 
bearing the name of the Riesbeck Drug 
Store, which was about four squares 
from where they lived; she had never 
authorized the drug store to sell her chil- 
dren carbolic acid and did not know 
whether the drug store knew her hus- 
band or not. 

Testifies to Poison Label 

Ethel Justus stated she was employed 
at the Riesbeck Drug Store on May 7, 
1928, and was just a clerk in the drug 
store, not being a graduate or registered 
pharmacist. She remembered May 7, 
1928, when Russell Wray came into the 
store and asked for an odd amount of 
carbolic acid, so she Went to the regis- 
tered pharmacist inthe store, whose 
name was Mr. Wade, and asked him to 
put it up for her. He only wanted 20 
cents worth, but since it was not put up 
in. that amount she sold him 25: cents 
worth, which he paid for. 

She testified the bottle had a poison 
label on it, the same poison label that 
ig put on bottles when they are put up, 
the label being printed in red. She heard 
afterward «hat Mr. Wray committed sui- 
cide. She could not say positively that 
the little boy in court was Russell Wray, 
for it was in the morning and school 
children were coming in and going out of 
the store and there was a number of 
children there and she did not know it 
was Russell Wray she sold the carbolic 
acid to until she found out the next day 
of his father’s death. 

She testified in substance that Mr. 
Wade, who is the man who told her 
where to get the bottle of carbolic acid, 
was the manager of the drug store. / 

Charles O. Prutzman testified he was 
a registered pharmacist in the employ of 
the Hook Drug Company, having been 
in the drug business for 22.years. He 
deseribed carbolic acid as a coal tar de- 
rivative and a deadly poison destructive 
to human organism, and that it would 
cause death taken in large or moderate 
quantities. 

Young Boy Tells of Errand 

Russell Wray statgd he was eight 
years old and he rem@8mbered his father 
and remembered when he! died; on the 
morning he died his father sent him for 
a bucket of coal oil and afterward he 
sent him to Riesbeck’s Drug Store and 
told him to get some carbolic acid be- 
cause he wanted to wash his feet in it 
ayd he gave him 25 cents, he went down 
to the drug store and bought the car- 
bolic acid from Ethel Justus and took 
the carbolic acid home and gave it to 
his father, because his father asked him 
for it. He had gone to the gas station 
for some coal oil when his father sent 
him a little while before, When he 
brought the carbolic acid home his father 
was in bed and he gave him thé car- 
bolic acid and went out of the room and 
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With Brake Defects 
Ruled to Be Liable 


Duty of Having Machine in 
Safe Condition Held to 
Justify Court’s Action in 
Fixing Responsibility 


- 
State of Pennsylvania: 

‘ Ey - Philadel phia. 

The owner of an automobile who was 
engaged in the business of hiring auto- 

obiles: to persons desiring to drive the 
cars themselves_and who rented the car 
to a. driver with knowledge that the 
brakes were defective was liable for in- 
juries sustained in an accident caused 
by the defective condition of ttre brakes, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
held. 

‘The owner, according to the opinion, 
was told by the driver that the brakes 
were defective. He told the driver that 
it was the ofly car available at the time 
and advised the driver to “take it out 
anyway.” The renter of the car did so 
and while driving the car struck the 
pedestrian. It appears that the driver 
could have avoided the accident if the 
brakes had been adequate. : 


In an action against the owner for 
the injuries sustained the supreme court 
held that the fact that the driver was 
Wperating the car for his own benefit or 
pleasure did not relieve the owner from 
responsibility; that the owner’s duty to 
travelers upon the highways was to see 
that the car was reasonably safe for 
operation; and that the owner, having 
hired the car to the driver with knowl-$ 
edge of the defective condition of the 
brakes, was liable. 
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Howard J. TRUSTY ET! Ux. 


v. 
Ear B. PATTERSON ET AL. 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Q 
No. 92, January Term. 


Appeal from Court of Common Pleas of 
Berks County. 


Opinion of the Court 
‘Mar. 17, 1980 

Frazer, J.—Plaintiffs, husband and 
wife, sued to recover damages for per- 
sonal injuries to the wife, the result of 
her being struck by an automobile owned 
by defendant, and at the time of the ac- 
cident driven by one to whom defendant 
had rented the car for hire. The theory 
on which plaintiffs sought to hold de- 
fendant liable was that the automobile 
had been hired out with knowledge that 
the brakes Were in a defective condition 
and that such defects were the proximate 
cause of the accident. There was a ver- 
dict and judgment for plaintiffs and de-| 
fendant appealed. : 

Defendant conducted a garage in: the 
City of Reading and in connection there- 
hes, was engaged in the business of 

iring automobiles: to persons who de- 
sired to do the driving themselves, ‘The 
particular car in question was hired by 
Chester Lewandoski who, shortly after 
taking the car out, discovered the brakes 
were not holding properly., He drove 
back to defendant’s garage and explained 
the trouble but was-told it was the only 
machine for hire at the time and to “take 
¢: out anyway.” He did so, and later in 

he day, upon approaching a curve and 
bridge at a speed of from:25 to 30 miles 
an hour, he saw Mrs, Trusty, one of 
plaineite, standing along the side of the 

ighway near the end of the bridge and 
five or six feet from the roadway. He 
applied the foot brakes, causing the car 
to skid to the left sige, and upon immedi- 
ately applying the émergency brake, the 
machine swung to the right and struck 
Mrs. Trusty where she stood at one side 
and off the travelléd portion of the high- 
way. 


Judge. 


tain real 


cident. 





Brakes Caused Accident 


Both foot and hand brakes were de- 
fective. The effect of applying the 
brakes caysed the machine to turn to one 
side, due to the fact that the brakes 
were out of adjustment and failed to 


= to skid, arn Sheugh the rae was an 
ordinary grave ighway. It appears 
that, had the car not ikidded.- there 
would have been ample room to pass 
plaintiff without striking her. The driver 
had difficulty‘on another occasion during 
the same day, when the car stalled on a 
hill and the brakes failed to hold, which 
required one of the’ passengers to alight 
and place a stone behind the wheels to 
prevent it from backing. 

The foregoing facts fully justified the 
conclusion that the proximate cause of 
the accident was not excessive speed of 
the cat, but defective condition and im- 
reer adjustment of brakes which re- 

ulted in the skidding upon applying 

pressure. Defendant had notice of this 

condition, and the. fact that, in the course 
of his business, he rented the car-to an- 
other who operated it for his own benefit 
or pleasure, did not, relieve defendant 
from all responsibility in the matter, 

The bailment or hiring contemplated 
' e operation of the machine on the high- 

ay and defendant owed a duty to other 
users of the highway to see that. the car 
was reasonably safe for that purpose. 
There was no agreement, either express 
or- implied, requiring bailee to make re- 
pairs, 


child ? 





Discretion Not Abused 


The trial judge instructed the jury that 
even though they found the brakes were 
defective there could be no recovery un- 


Patent Appeals 
. Filed in the 

-Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of a ls in patent and 
trade mark cases fl ed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2739 was published 
in previous issues, The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2740. In re: ‘application of George 
Francis Myers. peal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial No. 132357, Improvement 
om uracenety es. 

o, 2741, as. R. Spicer, doin iness 
as the Pelvo Medicine Co, v. Ww. ees ‘Ball 
Medicine Co. Appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Cancellation No, 1792. 
Trade mark for liquid medicine in the form 
of a general tonic and laxative, ’ 

No. 2742. In re: application of Edmund 
R. Morton, Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Setial No. 590793, Improvement 
¥ motor driyen cameras. 









injury, 
No, 2743,. In re: application of Sun Oil|, . 
ny. al from the Commiesioner | tai 


ored gasoline. 





ished, for that 
represente 
which was so discharged. 


The opinion explains that the plaintiff 
vendor. contended that such a contract 
should be construed as requiring the 
vendee to make up the difference to the 
vendor upon the theory that the provi- 
sions for the assessment to count as part 
urchase price was made due to 
a mistake of fact. 

It is_pointed out that at the time of 
the making of the contract, the city had 
not as yet refinanced the project for 
which the taxes were laid, and that the 
parties thereto had no knowledge that 
such action was contemplated. 

The court held, however, that to war- 
rant relief the mistake complained 
must be a past or present fact material 
this instance, it de- 
clared, there was no mistake of this kind. 


to the contract. 


Appellant, 


The followin 


Wray, died on Ma 
of drinking carbolic acid. 
by both parties to this action that the 
appellee can recover only if 
could have maintained an_actéon for the 
injury had he lived,’ 

The appellee asserts that if decedent 
was an irresponsible person either by 
reason of delirium, uncontrollable influ- 
ence, frenzy or mental unsoundness, he 
could have recovered, against the appdl- 
lant herein had he lived for this very 
act and the appellant says further, sup- 
pose™the infant had swallowed the acid 
on the way home; could the decedent 
have recovered fdr the death of the 
And answers by*saying he could 
but the child did not swallow the poison, 
_There is no law in the State of In- 
diana prohibiting or making the sale of 
carbolic acid to.a minor unlawful, and 
there is no rule of the State board of 
health or any of its agents making “such 
an act unlawful. 

A recital of the evidence as above set 
out answers the contention of the ap- 
pellee in the negative. 
: The boy was the agent of the father 
in the procurement of the acid. 
father had sent a man of full age to pro- 
eure the acid, it would not have changed 
the legal aspect of this case. 
of the acid was not the proximate cause 
of the decedent’s death. There is no evi- 
dence to show sanity or unsoundness of 
mind. The drinking of the acid was the 
proximate cause of death and it does not 
matter how the poison was procured. 

Norman E. Wray was a man of full 
age, a free moral agent, he could have 
used the acid to Wash his feet, drink it or 
do anything he pleased to do with it. 
He chose to drink it; and neither the ap- 
pellant nor this court could have kept 
him from doing so. 

Further there is absolutely nothing in 
the record in this: cause to show that 
appellee ever made any offer to prove 
the mental incapacity or anything else 
in regard to the mental condition of the 
decedent at the time of his self-inflicted 
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Owner Renting Cee Buyer of Property Is Awarded Benefit | 


Of Action Abolishing Tax Assessment 





Claim of Seller That Purchaser Should Account to Him for 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1930 


Saving Effected by Release. Is Rejected 





St. Louis, Mo.—In the absence of 
fraud or an express or implied agree- 
ment .to the contrary, a vendee taking 
title to’ real estate subjeet to special tax 
assesSments, and as a present payment 
on the purchase price has been held by 
the Circuit. Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit not to be liable, in the 
event that such assessment was abol- 
Fos of the purchase 

“by the -assessment 


In 


THE PARKER-WASHINGTON COMPANY 


; v. 
Kansas City, Mo., ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 


No. 8463. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri. 

Byron SPENCER (R. E. BALL, M. 
LANGWoRTHY and FRANK H. TERRELL 
on -the brief) for appellant; WILLIAM 
F. ‘Wooprurr (B. D 
Spencer A. GARD on the brief) for 
appellees. : 

Before VAN VALKENBURGH and Boortn, 
Cireuit Judgess~“and Dewey, District 


Opinion of the Court 
, Mar: 20, 1930 


Dewey, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
The action is in equity\to establish and | 
foreclose a vendor’s lien for an alleged 
tmpaid part of the purchase price of cer- 


estate. 
The 


less they feund further that such condi- 
tion was the proximate cause of the ac- 
Their finding on, this question is 
fully sustained by the testimony. 

The only other matter raised in the 
statement of questions involved is the al- 
leged failure of the trial judge to com- 
ment on the credibility of witnesses for 
plaintiff pursuant to a request made by 
counsel at the close of the charge. 
answer to the request, the court told the 
jury they were to take into consideration 
the manner of the witnesses in testifying 
and their interest in the subject-matter 
and reconcile conflicting statements if 
possible, and, if not, to’ decide which wit- 
ness or set of witnesses they were willing 
to believe. This explanation was ample. 
The extent to which the trial judge shall 
discuss the testimony must necessarily be 
left to his discretion and we find no evi- 
dence here of abuse of that discretion. 

The judgment is affirmed.; 





Drug Store Is Exonerated 
In Sale of Acid to Boy 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

hold equally on both wheels, forcing the|sat down in another room. He did not 
know what carbolic acid was and the 
lady at the drug store did not tell him 
it was poison, but he gave it to his 
father ‘because he told him to. 
stipulation was made. by 
agreement of the parties: “That the de- 
fendant Riesbeck- Drug Company is a 
|corporation duly organized,under and 
pursuant to the laws of the State of In- 
diana that there is now in existence a 
child, Noyola Ellis Wray, two weeks old, 
a child of the decedent and the admin- 
istratrix; that the decedent Norman E. 
7, 1928, as the result 
It is agreed 





Ap d by sufficient evidence and is con- 
rs tents. rial No. 275840. Blue-cdl- \trary. to |. 
§ ” > a ent reversed, 


aw, j 


if 





ENNY DAVIS and 


Parker-Washington 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the 
plaintiff, on and prior to June 18, 1923, 
was the owner of certain real estate lo- 
cated in the city of Kansas City, Mo. 
On that date it sold this real estate to 
Harry J. Nicholas, appellee, herein re- 
ferred to as the defendant. 

The contract of sale, in so far as ma- | 
terial in this suit, is as follows: | 

This contract made and entered into this 
18th day of Jure, 1923, by and between 
the Parker-Washington Company, 


decedent 








poration, the’-éller, and Harry J. Nicholas, 
the buyer, .witnesseth: 

The sellerhas sold and agrees to convey 
as herein previded to said Harry J. Nich- 
olas the following described real’ estate 
in Jackson. County, Mo., to-wit: * * * 

Said property is sold to the buyer at and 
for the price and sum of $30,000, which sum 
is to be’ ‘paid in the follawing manner, 
to-wit: $500 tin cash at the signing of this 
contract; the receipt wheréof is hereby 
acknowledged. by the seller, which sum is 
deposited. with The Parker-Washington 
Company of~ Kansas City, Mo., as a part 
of the cotsidération of said sale. -‘ 

The purchaser js to take the title of said 
property’ subject tp the liens of certain 
tax bills issued to tie for the construction 
of the Turkey Creek sewer, and the face 
amount of said special tax bills unpaid 
shall be deducted from said purchase price. 
Making a. price net to The Parker-Washing- 
ton Company. of $10,839.28. 

At the ‘time, of delivery of deed as herein 
provided the buyer shall pay to the seller 
such sum as‘represents the difference be- 
tween $5,500 and thé-face amount of an- 
nual installment ($4,790.18) which shall be 
due on said “Turkey Creek sewer tax bill 
June 30, 1923, or $709.82. * * * 

For the balance of said purchase price 
the buyer is to execute four promissory 
notes secured by deed of trust upon the 
real estate above described, bearing 6 per 
cent per annum interest, payable semi- 
annually as follows: 

One note, $1,209.82, due Jume 15, 1924; 
one note, $1,209.82, due June 15, 1925} one 
note, $1,209.82, due Junie 15, 1926; one note, 
$6,000, due June 15,1927. 

The seller isto pay all: State, county and 
municipal ‘taxes, generaland special and 
all assessments which.iare a lien on said 
property that,can be paid, at the date of 
this contract, save and except the Turkey 


of 





H. 
are to be paid by the buyer when due. * * * 
In witness whereof said parties hereunto 
subscribe their names. \Executed in du- 
plicate. (Signed) The Parker- Washington 
Company, by F. P. McCormick, Vice Presi- 
dent. Harry J. Nicholas. 


Conveyance Subject 
To Tax Bilis 


On July"9, 1923, the plaintiff executed 
and delivered warranty deeds to defend- 
ant, Nicholas, ‘and Nicholas paid the cash 
| and executed and delivered the notes and 
|deed of ‘trust in accordance with the 
written contract. 

The warranty deeds contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

This conveyance is made subject to any 
legally created and existing easement of 
right of way over any portions of said prop- 
erty. Subject also to lease of American Ag- 
gregate Company of Noy. 1, 1919, and special 
tax bills issued for building of Turkey Creek 
sewer, and State, school and county taxes 
for the years: 1924. 

All deferred payments represented by 
notes were paid when due. 

The Turkey Creek tax bills referred to 
in the contract were issued and delivered 
to the contractor who built the sewer, or 
his assignee, Feb. 23, 1923. There were 
two tax bills; one, No. 3336, for $6,414.28, 
and another, No. 3337, for $12,546.44, an 
aggregate of $19,160.72. These tax bills 
were payable in four equal annual install- 
ments, the first installment being due 
June 30, 1923. 

The first installment of the tax bills, 
due June 30, 1923, was paid by Nicholas 
July 10, 1923. : 

In 1924 the city council of the City of 
Kansas City took steps to construct two 
large improvement projects, one known 
as the Goose Neck sewer and the other 
as the Blue River sewer, each to cost 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. The cost 
of the construction of the Turkey Creek 
sewer improvement was $3,000,000, The 
plan which the city proposed and which 
was carried - out, first by amendment to 
the constitution of the State on Feb, 26, 
1924, and later by # city ordinance ap- 
proved Apr. 14, 1924, was to issue bonds 
of the city, the proceeds thereof to be 
used in payment of the cost of the Goose 
Neck and Blue River sewer projects, and, 
evidently to equalize this situation, there 
was a et in the plan the issuance of 
additional bonds in the sum of $3,000,000, 
to reimburse owners of real estate for 
payments. and, assessments made for the 
Turkey Creek sewer improvement, 


No Knowledge of Intent 
To Release Assessments 


| Pursuant to, the plan, the city in 1925 
paid and thereby released the lien of the 
three installments of the Turkey Creek 
sewer tax bills which were not paid b 
the defendant, and\now holds the first 
installment of $4,790.18, paid by the de- 
fendant Nicholas, to await the result of 
this suit. 

No claim -is made that either. of the 
parties at the time they entered into the 
contract of sale, or at the time the deeds 
were executed, knew, or had any informa- 
tion. that..the city was contemplating 
paying the expense of new sewers pro- 
posed and: reimbursed and releasing 
assessments made for the payment of the 
Turkey Creek sewer. 

Plaintiff seeks. to recover from the de- 
fendant Nicholas a part of the purchase 
price of the real estate sold to him, the 
sum of $14,370.54, and for an order di- 
recting the city to pay ‘to it the first in- 
stallment of $4,790.18, which had been 
paid by the defendant Nicholas, and is 
still in the Hands of the city to be paid 
to the person:entitled thereto. 2 

The trial court resolved the case in 
favor of the-defendant. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff that 
the purchase price of. the real estate, 
$30,000, has ‘not been paid to it in full. 
That it was the intention of the parties, 
as shown by the written contract, and in 
the light of the parole evidence intro- 
duced, thatthe part of the purchase price 
in an amount equal:to.the Special tax 
bills was left.in the hands of the vendee, 
as an agent, te pay the tax bills, and that 
defendant was and is. a constructive trus- 
tee for plaintiff in handling the money 
set aside to pay the special tax bills in 
question. - Also that-he is entitled to re- 
cover by reason of a mistake of fact. 


Rule of Construction 
Favorable.to Purchaser 


The rights and obligations of the par- 
ties are fixed and established by the in- 
tention of the parties with reference to 
the payment of the taxes at the time of 
sale. And the following rule can be fairly 
deduced frémi the authorities: 

In the absence of fraud or an express 
or implied agreement to the contrary, a 
vendee taking title to real estate subject 
to a valid lien thereon which is not the 
personal obligation of the vendor, and 
as a present,.payment on the purchase 
pres, cannot later, in the event such lien 
$ paid. or discharged by a third party, 
be held for that part of the purchase 


a cor- 


In 


If the 


The sale 





so paid or Siegneryed. Vorchetto v. Sap- 


ia ge lad tr i 


he verdict of the jury is not sus- lea represented by.the lien which was 


. 









Patents 


Creek sewer bills above mentioned, which]. 


Contracts 


Ind-x and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


QYetssl are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 








Vendor and Purchaser—Payment of Purchase M@xey—Assumption of Lien— 
Discharge hy Third Party—Effect on Rights of Vendor— 


-In the absence of fraud or an express or implied agreement to the con- 


trary, a vendee taking title to real estate subject to a valid lien thereon 

which is not the personal obligation of the vendor, and as a presemt pay- 

ment on the purchase price, cannot later, in the event such lien.is paid or 

discharged by a third party, be held for that part of the purchase price 

represented by the lien which was so paid or discharged.—Parker-W ashing- 

> ue v. Kansas City, Mo, et al. (C.C. A. 8)——V U.S. Daily, 39°7, Apr. 
> . a 


Vendor and Purchaser—Validity of Contract—Mistake—Nature of Mistake of 
Fact to Warrant Relief— 
: To warrant relief for a mistake of fact ina comtract for the sale of land, 
_ the mistake must be of a past or present fact material to the contract.— 
~Parker-Washington Co. vi Kansas City, Mo, et al. (C. C. A.8)—V U.S. 
Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1930. ; 


Trade Marks 


‘Trade Marks—Miarks and Names Subject to Ownership —Descriptive—— 

“Lock Joint’? applied to track brackets and tracks for sliding doors is 
merely descriptive of, the goods which locks the track joint—E2c~parte 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1930. 
‘Trade Marks—General Principles—— 

A mark to be registrable must function as a trade mark, it must be a 
distinctive mark distinguishng goods of one user from those of another and 
must point out distinctly origim or ownership of the article—Ex parte 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co, (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject te Ownership—Geographical— 

Where applicant has registration of “Bucyrus” under 10-year proviso he is 
entitled to registration of “Bucyrus-Erie” which is not merely a geographi- 
cal name but combination affected in distinctive manner.—Ex parte Bucyrus- 
Erie Company. (Comr. Pats.).—V_ U. S. Daily, 397, Apr. 7, 1980. 


‘Bucyrus-Erie’ Held 


Descriptive Mark 


Is Denied Registrry 








Functioning Is Improper in 
Associatiom With Goods 
Of Applicant 








The trade mark ‘‘Lock Joint” used for 
track brackets amd tracks for sliding 
doors is descriptive of the goods to 
which it is applied and therefore mot 
registrable in the Patent Office, the As- | 
sistant Commissioner of Patents has 
held. 

When associated with the applicant’s | 
goods, the words do not function as a 
trade mark, the opinion states, and to be 
registrable under either the acts of 1905 
or 1920, the mark must function as a 
trade mark. 


tions for the mark “Bucyrus,”” ~wnder 


of the word “Bucyrus-Erie” 
shovels and similar articles, the Assist 
Commissioner of Patents has held. 


linked together, are to be comsidered 


Ex parte RICHARDS-WILCOX MANUFAC- | 
TURING COMPANY. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Application for registration of trade 
mark for track brackets and tracks! 
for sliding doors filed Mar. 28, 1928, 
Serial No. 263895. | 


BROwN, JACKSON, BoetrcHer & D1IEN- 


the registration of merely a Geograph 
name or term, 





COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Application for registration 
mark for power shovels, railway-t 


NER, and THOMAS L. Mead JR, for ap-| °: filed May 11, 1928, Serial 
plicant. 266512. 
Commissioner's Opinion |E. F. WEN DEROTH, for applicant. 


Commissioner's Opinion 
Mar. 21, 1930 


Mar. 28, 1930 «| 


Moorg, Assistant Commissioner.—Ap- 
plicant appeals from the decision of the 
examiner finally refusing to register its 
trade mark for track brackets and tracks 
for sliding doors, the mark consisting of 
the words “Lock Joint.” 

Registration was refused by the ex- 
aminer on the ground that the words 
“Lock Joint,” when associated with the 


applicant appeals from the decision 
the Examiner of Trade Marks finally 
fusin 
shovels, railway-type power shovels, 





Dux Ve Blom- 


applicant’s goods, do not function as a 
trade mark; that they are merely descrip- 
tive of the goods. In support of this 
holding the examiner refers to the state- 
ment on the applicant’s specimens filed 
with the application, that— 

_ “The lock joint bracket locks the track 
joint permanently, and s0 tightly that 
hangers will always operate smoothly and 
trouble-free,” 

Must Fumetion as Mark 

A mark to be registrable under either 
the act of 1905 or the act of 1920 must 
function asa trade mark, that is, it must 
be a distinctive mark-of authenticity, 
through which the products of particular 
manufacturers or the vendible commodi- 
ties of particular merchants may be dis- 
tinguished from those of others. It must 
point out distinctly the origin or owner- 
ship of the article to which'it is affixed. 

That this is the proper interpretation 
of the law is established by the decisions 
cited by theexaminer, . 

_ As the applicant’s mark does not func- 
tion as a trade mark, the decision of the 
examiner must be affirmed. 
eee 
strom, 70 Ill. App. Div, 62, aff'd. 175 Ill. 
435, 51 N.E. 755; James v. Schmidt, 2 
N. Y. Supp. 649; Allez v. Morales, 180 
N. ¥. Supp. 915; Cross v. Hayes, 45 N. 
J. L. 12, aff'd. 45 N. J. L. 565; Tetzner 
v. Wulf, 93 Wash. 160, 160 Pac. 289; 
Miller vy, Barler, 89 Tex. 264,345. W. 601. 

The contract states that: 

‘The purchaser is, to take the title subject 
to the liens-of certain tax bills issued to 
pay for the construction of the Turkey 
Creek _ sewer, and the face amount of said 
special.tax bills umpaid shall be deducted 
from said purchase price, making the price 
net to The Parker-Washington Company of 


orange-peel excavators, etc., said m 


rus-Erie.’ 


1905, but contends that as “Exrie” is 
name of mumerous towns, counties 
cities in the United States, as well as 


rendered wnregistrable. 
than geographical the mark might 


the mark ‘*Bucyrus.” 
Combination Registrable 


should be considered as an emtirety, 
that, whem so considered, it is 
merely a geographical name Or term 
is registrable. 


the question 
which consists of “merely a g@eograph 


the terms of this act.” 


proviso 
“Erie,” 
being effected in a peculiar and dist 
tive manner, namely, by linking them 


istration. 


Marks is reversed. 


$10,839.28, ee 
Buyer Is Said to Have latter agreed that he would pay the tax 
Fulfilled Contract bills. This is in the written contract, 


The vendee did agree to h 
Words could hardly be found to more ee did ag Pay the 


clearly express the intention of the 
Parties. 

The statement im the contractthat “‘the 
property is sold to the buyer at and for 
the price and sum of $30,000” is not in 
conflict with the above provision, but 
states the value fixed by the parties for 
which settlement is to be made in ac- 
cordance with the later term’ of the 
agreement as above set out. 

There is a later provision in the con- 
tract that “the Turkey Creek sewer bills 
above mentioned are to be paid by the 
buyer when due.”? Here, again, we do 
not have any direct conflict with the 
above provision that the tax bills are to 
be deducted from the purchase price, as 
the contract must be considered in its 
entirety, and the agreement of the buyer 
to pay the sewer tax bills when they are 
due does not confliet with the statement 
in the contract that they are deducted 
from the purchase price. 

The tax bills were not a personal ob- 
ligation of the vendor for which it could 
be called upon.to pay in the event they 
were not paid by the vendee. 

The oral evidenee introduced by the| 
plaintiff, aside from evidence as to values, 
and as bearing upon the intention of the 
parties, is the testimony of the. presi- 
dent of the plaintif® company, Mr. Mc- 
Germick, to the effect that in a conver- 
sation he had with Mr, Nicholas prior to | paid vendor unless wsed to 


entering into the written contract’ the caida liens, Walter vy, Johmson, 2 


> 


as a debt of, or for and on behalf of 
vendor; or 


agent. 


property at the time of the sale, as 
as the acgéual or constructive increas 
value the 


ment for which the special tax 
levied, are immaterial, as the parties 


ters. 

We agree with the lower court tha 
consideration of the contract in its 
tirety, there is no ambiguity with 
erence to the intention of the partie 
to the method in which settlement 
to be made under the sale contract, 


of such written contract. 

Lien Valid and Subsisting 
AtTime of Agreement 

cases Where the purchase money is 


with the wendee to pay 0 
lien under the mutual mista 


37 N. Y. Supp. Ct. Rpts. 67. 
an express or implied agreement 
































To Be Registrable 


Combination Overcommes Ob- 
jection to Allowing Geo- 
graphical Name as Mark 


An applicant already owning eee 
e 


10-year proviso of the act of 1905, 
entitled to registration as a trade mark 
for power 


While the word “Erie” taken alone f8 
|a geographical name and therefore would 
not ‘be registrable, the opimion states 
that the combination of the two words, 


janentirety, and therefore, the mark does 
|not fall within the provision prohibiting 


EX PARTE Bucyrvs-ERIE Company. 


of trade 


power Shovels, revolving power shovels, 


Moore, Assistant! Commissioner.—The 


to register its mark for power 


volving power shovels, excavating ma- 
chinery amd excavators, namely, grab- 
bucket excavators, clamshell ©xcavators, 


consisting: of the combined word “Bucy- 


The examiner, states that the appli- 
cant is the owner of registration 120- 
945 and 202679 for the mark **Bucyrus,” 
under the 10-year proviso of the act of 


of the Great Lakes, the said mark is 
The examiner 
admits that if the word “Erie”? were other 


registrable in view of the ownership of | 


The applicant contends that the mark 


The law of trade marks (section 5 of 
the act of Feb, 20, 1905) applicable to 
immissue is that no mark 


name or term shall be registered under 


As the applicant's mark consists of 
the combination of its registered mark 
“Bucyrus,”” registered under the 10-year 
of the act of 1905, amd the word 
the combination of the two words 


gether, indicating that the mark is to be 
considered as an entirety, it- is believed 
that the applicant is entitled to its reg- 


The decision of the Examiner of Trade 


liens, but he did not agree to pay them 
in any othr way agree to 
hold the money in his hands for and on 
behalf of the vendor, or to pay as his 

As there is no claim of fraud or mis; 
representation, the actual value of the 
property by the improve- 


equal knowledge regarding those mat- 


that such settlement has beem made by 
the purchaser as provided by_the terms 


The agreement is quite different from 


an. invalid 
| e of its be- 
ing a Valid lien. Tounsberry vy. Potter, 
Or, under 
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Trade Marks 


State Compensation Law Held to Apply 
Tolnjur-y Occurring in National Park 


The Montana wrkmen’s compensation 
law has been held by the Montana Su- 
preme Court to cover an accident in 
Glacier National Park. 


It ‘appears from the opinion that both 
the employer and the employe were resi- 
dents of Montana, that the contract of 
employment was entered into in said 
State, and that the accident occurred 
within the boundaries of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park. : 

The aecident board denied compensa- 
tion @m the ground that the compensa- | 
tion act had no extraterritorial operation 
and did not apply to accidents within the 
park. The claimant then brought pro- 
ceedings to compel the board to hear and 
determine the claim upon the merits, 

The attorney general of the State had 
tuled that the act does not apply to ac- 
cidents occurring in the park, since the 
State had ceded jurisdiction to the United 
States. The supreme court held that the 
eompensation act did mot expressly or 
by implication restrict the operation of 
the act to accidents occurringwithin the 
State, and that to deny compensation on 
the ground that the accident occurred 
within the National Park would defeat 
the beneficent purpose of the act. 

The court further held that mandamus 
was the proper rrmedy to compel the 
board to act. 








STATE EX REL. Gury D. LONgEY 
Vv 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD ET AL, 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 6667. 
On petition for writ of mandamus. 


GIBSON. and SMITH, for. relator; L. A. 
Foor, Attorney General, and C. N. 
DAvrpson, Assistant Attorney Geheral, 
for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 26, 2930 


CaLtiawyy, C. J—During the months 


thelof May, June, July and August, ‘Me. 


8\relator was employed by one Jal. Mc- 
Laughlin inroad-making. In August the 
émployer was building for the National 
Forest Service a section of road 8 miles 
lone extending from near Babb in Glacier 
County westerly into Glacier National 
Park, approximately 5 miles of the road 
being outside and 3 miles inside the park. 
On Aug. 29 relator was accidentally in- 
jured while in the course of his employ- 
ment “by falling under a truck which ran 
over him. The accident occurred upon 
the road within the boundaries of the 
park. 
made in Montana and~ both employer and 
employe are residents of this State. 


Opinion Is Based-on 
Ceding of Jurisdiction 


On the day followimg the accident the 
employer made a report of the accident 
to the Industrial Accident Board, follow- 
ing which relator filed with the board 
his claim for compensation. On Jan. 18, 
1930, the board dismissed relator’s claim 
upon the sole ground that sqme years 
ago the attorney general gave an opinion 
that the workmen's compensation act of 
this State has no application to em- 
ployers and employes within Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Relator made timely appli- 
cation to the board to set aside and va- 
cate the order of dismissal and to grant 
him a rehearing, but this application was 
denied on Feb. 3, 1930. Relator seeks 
a writ of mandate to compel the board 
to hear and determime his claim upon 
the merits. 

The attorney general’s opinion, upon 
which the board made its decision deny- 
ing the relator’s application, is based 
upon the fact that in 1911 the legislative 
assembly purported to cede to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction, with cectain 
reservations, over the territory then, or 
which might thereafter be, included in 
Glacier National Park (chapter 33, Laws 
of 1911, section 22, R= C. 1921), and the 
act of Congress purporting to assume 
jurisdiction over the park (section 163, 
title 16, U.S.C. A.). . The attorney gen- 
eral held that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of this State has not any extra- 
territorial operation; that it relates only 
to accidents occurring within this State, 
and that while Glacier National Park is 
within this State, except as to the limited 
powers reservedin the act of cession, this 
State has not any jurisdiction over it. 

‘Whether the State has the right to 
cede jurisdiction to the extent it assumed 
to cede it, or whether Congress has the 
right to assume jurisdiction to the extent 
to which it has assumed it, is not neces- 
sary to be determined in this proceeding. 
It may some day become a subject of con- 
stitutional controversy. (Arlington Hotel 
Co. v. Fant, 278 U. S. 439, 73 L. Ed. 447.) 

Upon the facts presented in this case 
the present attorney general’s office is 
convinced that relator’s application 
should be granted, 


Act Is Said to 
Cover Situation 


The National Forest Service is not a 
public corporation within the meaning 
of section 2840, R. ©. 1921, which pro- 
vides in part: “Where a public corpora- 
tion is the employer, or any contractor 
engaged in the performance of contract 
work for each public corporation, the 
terms, conditions, and provisions of com- 


ant 
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ical 


inc- 
to- 


tax 


the 


a Boyle v. Rowland, 3 Desans. 8. C. 

Or, cases where the vendee, as part of 
the purchase price, promised, but did not 
pay an_ indebtedness 
Bray v. Booker, 8 N. D. 347; Evans v. 
See, 23 Pa, St. 88 Or, where expressly 


well 
e in 


was 
had 
Koch v. Roth, 150 
v. Reeder, 39 Ill, 172. 
ton}. 
en- 
ref- 
§ as 
was 
and 


in this case, as the parties at the time 
of-the making of the ~contmct did not 


mistake it must be 
material to the contract. 


fact. 


to this there was no mistake, 


parties might have provided for the pay- 
ment of tax liens. It could have been 
done, under agreement of the parties, in 
several ways. Arguments at this time as 
to what the parties might have done, and 


left 





that 


pone convincing. 
, Affirmed, 





Interat to Effect Beneficent Pur poses of Act Said to Warr ant 
Extraterritorial Application 





State of Montana: Helena. 


The contract of employment was | 


Ss 


of the vendor. 


or impliedly a party im paying off incum- 
brances acted as agent for the vendor. 
ll. Rep. 212; Phelps 


Nor can there-be any mistake of fact 


know that the tax bills were to be paid 
by public funds. To warrant relief for a 
a past or present fact 
é There was no 
mistake here as to amy past or present 
The lien for the special assessment 
was at the timethe contract was entered 
into a valid and subsisting lien, and as 


We are nat considering here how the 


then say that they were in fact done, or 
money retained by the vendee was to be| intended to be done by the parties, are 
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pensation plan No. 3 shail be exclusi 
compulsory, and -obligatory upon h 
employer and employe.” (See section 
2886, R..C. 1921.) This obviates the 
question, in some of the adjudicated 
cases deemed material, whether the act 
as respects the parties here is‘compul- | 
sory. Moreover, relator’s pleading, ad- 
mitted, is that employer and employe had 
elected to be and were bound by plan 
No. 3 of the act. ‘ ‘ 
Whether the act, where a public cor- 
poration, or a contractor carrying on fom © 
a_ public corporation by contract or other- 
wise, is involved, has any extraterritorial 
operation may present a question «not ~ 
touched upon in this query. a 
Conceding for the sake of argument *_ 
only, that the three miles of road within ~ 
Glacier National Park is beyond the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of this State fom) 
many purposes, we have no doubt that > 7 
the provisions of the workmen’s compemt- ~~ 
sation act cover this case. Had the ac- | 
cident occurred between Babb and the —| 
park line, there could be'no doubt of it.’ 
The employer ‘and employe, citizens of 
Montana, are governed by a contract ~~ 
made in Montana. They elected to be. 
bound by plan 3, a statutory enactment | 
for the benefit of employer and employe. 
alike. The statute entered into and be="~ 
came a part of their contract. (Home: 
State Bank v. Swartz, 72 Mont. 425, 234 
Pac. 281; State v. Rosman, 84 Mont. 207, - 
274 Pac. 850; American Surety Co. Vo 
‘Butler, 86 Mont. —, — Pac. —; - 
ing v. Ott, 77 W. Va. 487, 87 S. Es 8625 «| 
L. R. A. 1916 D, 637; Smith v. Van No 
Interstate Co., 150 Tenn. 25, 262 S. W. 
1048, 3 A. L. R. 1409.) The accident ae- 
tually happened within this State. : 
The authorities from other States are - 
not directly in. point by reason of the 
fact that their statutes are not the same \ 
as ours, but we have found them helpful © 
in arrivirg at a decision of the question, 


Extraterritorial : 
Effect Contem plated ae 


The weight of authority in this country” | 
sustains the assertion that a workmen % eM 
compensation act will apply to injuries 
to workmen employed in the State and 4 ey 
injured while temporarily out of its. 
limits, unless there is something in the’ 
act making it inapplicable or clearly ~ 
denying the right of the employe to re-" 
cover in such case. (Grinnell v. Wilkin-. | 
son. 30 R. I. 447, 98 Atl. 103, L. R. Ay. # 
1917B, 767; Gooding v. Ott, supra; Ken- 
neson v. Thomas Towboat Co., 89 Conn, | 
367, 94 Atl. 372, L. R.A. 1916A, 436:) ) 
In State ex rel. Chambers v. District — 
| Court, 139 Minn, 205, 166 N. W. T85, 3 
A. L. R. 1347, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota said: “When a business. is , 
localized in a State there is nothing in- | 
consistent with the principle of the com- 
pensation act in requiring the employer 
to compensate for injuriés in a service 
incident to its conduct, sustained beyond ag 
the borders of the State. The question 
of policy is with the legislature. It may 
enact an elective compensation act bring- 
ing such result if it chooses.” ; 
Commenting upon the operation of the, 
Rhode Island act the supreme court of | 
that State said in Grinnell v. Wilkinson, 
supra: “It intended that the employe 
should know what compensation he or his 
dependents would receive in the event of 
injury and that payment should be made 
speedily hy’ a procedure at once simple 
and inexpensive. It intended that the ~ 
employer, should know this liability in | 
this regard and so might include it among, 
the items charged to operation. If our 
act intends its contracts of employment — 
to include compensation for injuries o¢- 4 Me 
curring only within our jurisdiction it ~~] 
manifestly defeats its own ends.” iG 
The Montana act does not carry a nee-" 
|essary inference against extraterritorial 
operation in a proper case. Had the law- 
makers intended thus to confine its “op= | 
eration it would have been easy to havé 4 ~ 
said so, but they did not. (Pistes aM 
Bekins Van & Storage Co., 185 lowa, 346, 
172 N. W. 191.) : Lay i 
Viewing the rationale’of the act and ~~ 
bearing in mind the. liberal interpreta- 
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“* 


tion with which it should and must be 
construed (Dosen v. East Butte C. Min, 
Co., 78 Mont. 579, 254 Pac. 880; Edwards 
v. Butte & Superior Min. Co., 83. Mont. 
122, 270 Pac. 634), we are satisfied that 
they did not so intend. The law contem- | ~ 
plates that the burden of caring for inaFe 
jured workmen and their dependents’ ~ 
shall not fall upon the public in general 
but upon the industry. (Shea vs North 
Butte Min, €o., 55 Mont. 552, 179 Pac. 
499; Betor v. National Biscuit Co., 86_ 
Mont. 481, 280 Pac, 641. o 
While section 2847 declares: “This act 
is intended to ayply to all inherently 
hazardous works and occupations wit 
this State,” we do not see that 
necessarily excludes its operation beyond @ 
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the estimate is almost entirely in the 
field of commercial and industrial struc- 
tures, residences, and other private op- 
erations. And on, the basis of facts in 
hand that gtand total—and it certainly 
is “grand,” in more ways than one— 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Construction : 


|/Construction Contracts Let in March. 


Far Above February 


\ 


retary of Commerce Announces Advance Data 
es Increase of 45 Per Cent 


e 


, 


But what does such a new building in- 
volve in an industrial and business way? 
What does a new stretch of highway 
mean—or a new group of homes in a 
subdivision, or a new industrial plant, or 
a railway line,‘or sewer system, or park, 
of playground? 


MONDAY, 


APRIL 7,. 1930 


National Defense 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 23—-Highways 

, S. 8775. To “amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in-the construcion of rural 
post roads,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and. supplemented. Reported to 
Senate Apr. 4. 


Title 34—Navy 


S. 3898. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the State of South Dakota the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for the cruiser “South Dakota.” Reported 
to Senate Apr. 4 ' 


Avtnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep Herein, Berna 
Pustisnep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY, 


’: Books 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Pioneer Work in Air Transport 
Conducted By Air Corps of Army 


Routes Developed and New Instruments Perfected by 
Military Aeronauts of Government 


New Books Received 
eee 8 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Hughes, Thomas Houghton. . . . How peo- 
ple live, home geography, the city of New 
York, Dutch colonial days. (The New 
geography by grades, grade 4A.) 210 p., 
illus. 


seems really a modest ‘figure. - Topic H—Transportation: Aeronautics 


Why Building Is Stressed 
As Business Stabilizer 


If our incoming queries at the De- 
partment of Commefce are any criterion, 
citizens in all walks of life during the 
past few months have developed an 
amazing degree of interest as to whether 
“all this talk,” as they describe it, about 
construction is: just a lot of noise, or does 
it really mean something in terms of 
jobs and groceries? Why, they ask, have 
the President, the Commerce Department, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and so many other. agencies and indi- 
viduals placed so-much importance as a 
business stabilizer on this particular in- 
dustry? 

Of course it does seem to be one of 
the favorite outdoor sports of our sup- 
posedly busy populace to stand in gap- 
ing throngs around ‘any kind of a con- 
struction job and watch the steam shovel 
bite holes'in the ground or the red rivets | 
sail through the rising frame-work of @/ Youngstown, and other centers roaring 


sky scraper. But just why does con- | busily; it keeps loaded cars pounding 
struction seem to be the vital determi-| yer the rails and steamers chugging 


N. Y., Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, 
ine., 1929. 30-6426 
Hughes, Thomas Houghton. ... How peo- 
ple live, wide world journeys,\the earth, 
the great explorers. (The New geography 
by grades, grade 4B.) 202 p., illus. N. 
Y., Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, inc., 1929. 
30-6427 

Hyma, Albert, ed, . Erasmus and,the 
humanists. (Landmarks in_ history, ‘ed. 
by B.,E. Schmitt.) 109 p. N,. Y. 
Crofts & co., 1930. 

Kniffin, William Henry. The business man 
and his bank. 332 p., illus.’ N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-6442 

Laserson, Meurice. An expert in the service 
of the soviet, by . . . (pseud.) translated, 
by Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. 213 p. Lon- 
don, E. Benn, 1929. 30-6449 

Lawrence, David Herbert. Pornography and 
obscenity. (Criterion miscellany—no, 5.) 
32 p. London, Faber & Faber, 1929. 

30-6444 

Lushington, Sydney George. ' Lushington’s 
Summary jurisdiction (separation & main- 
tenance) acts, 1895 to 1925. 3d ed., by 
B. A. Collington. 279 p. London, But- 
terworth & co., 1929. 6 

Marmer, Harry Aaron. The sea. 312 p., 
illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 

30-6425 

Maybee, Harper C. . Tuning-up exer- 
cises for ensemble singing and the de- 
velopment of a fundamental technique, 


% Fadio frequencies for use in _opera- 
tions designed to kill fruit pests and 
gid plant growth is being considered by 

4 the Federal Radio Commission. 

3 Applications of the Electro-Spray Cor- 

+. poration, of Wenatchee, Wash., for au- 

_. thority to operate two “stations” on low 

e frequencies in the fruit orchards of that 

¥ 

i 


Title 36—Patriatic Societies 


and Observances 
S. J. Res. 140. To provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial tablet at the United 
States Naval Academy to commemorate the 
officers and men lost in the United States 
submarine S-4. Reported to Senate Apr. 4, 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
S. 476. Granting pensions and increase 
in pensions to certain soldiers, sailors and 
nurses of the war with Spain, the Philip- | 
pine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Reported 
to House Apr, 4. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 


Property, and Works 
S. 428. Togauthorize the transfer of the 
former navel radio station, Seawall, Me., | 
as an addition to the Acadia National Park. | 
Reported to Senate Apr. 4. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 2458. For the inspection of vessels 
propelled by internal combustion engines. 
Reported to Senate Apri 4. 


There is a drama—a thrilling drama of 
contemporary business—behind the erec- 
tion of every great building, the laying 
of every mile of road. The roots of such 
an undertaking spread out eet: 
They. penetrate. to. almost inconceivable 
distances and depths. 4 

Perhaps at this point I might give you 
an illustration prepared by my good 
friend Dr. Gries, chief of our newly cre- 
ated construction division in the De- 
partment of Commerce. A short time 
ago, hé traced back in part the materials 
and equipment of a modest-sized struc- 
ture erected in the Middle West and 
found that at least 40 States had fur- 
nished some of the materials and that 
practically every sizeable railroad in the 
United States had some share in their 
transportation. That I think is really 
illuminating when one stops to realize 
that the profits in that enterprise spread 
out almost to every corner of the country. 


Steel construction helps to keep the 
great mills in Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions und Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Transportation. f 
By Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, 
Chief of Air Corps, War Department. 


HE ARMY has been the pioneer in 
aerial transportation in this coun- 
try. From December, 1903, the 

time of the Wright brothers’ first 
flight, up to the World War, practically 
all training and development was with 
the aviation section, Signal Corps, the 
forerunner of the present Air Corps. 
The development was in the hands of 
less than ‘three-score men and half a 
dozen primitive planes. However, en- 
thusiasm made up for the lack of other 
necessary equipment. 

The war gave great impetus to aerial 
development. After our entry into that 
conflict our aerial forces required im- 
mense expansion, training.farces had 
to be built up to operating’ require- 
ments, and factories for the fabrication 


~- State have been submitted. 


4 ae 


Army Air Corps engineers have 30-6759 
themselves invented or developed many 
of the first aids to aerial navigation, 
such as certain aircraft instruments, 
air navigation maps, night-flying lights 
and beacons and the like. The first 
strip map for aviators made by the 
Army covered the route from Union- 
town, Pa., to Dayton, Ohio. There are 
now 51 of these maps prepared by the 
Air Corps and 16 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The applications are for pérmits to 
operate on 67 kilocycles with 10,000 
watts and on 96 kilocycles with 6,000 
watts. 

Engineer Testifies 
Lieut. E. K. Jet€, United States Navy, 
retired, short wave engineer of the Com- 
» mission, was questioned Apr. 3 by Pre-| 
_ siding Commisisoner E. 0. Sykes con- 
cerning such service. 

The corporation, he testified, desires to 
use “the stations for the extermination 
js. of insects by radio. The application 
=-states it has used radio in connection 
. with plant growth and has obtained 
*- marvelous results. It does not describe 

the system: used nor does it give any 

» details. Personally I have no knowledge 
_.. regarding such use for radio nor have 


* 


* 


vs 


* * * 


FoR A DUAL purpose night-flying 
tests were made in 1921 from Mc- 
Cook Field (Dayton) to Columbus 
(Ohio) and return. One purpose was 
to train our pilots in this phase of fly- 
ing. Every pilot at McCook Field made 


cre 





nant in this strategy of 


_ I ever read anything which would indi- 
. cate that radio can be successfully used 

_. for that purpose.” 

~ Dill (Dem.), of. Washington, told the 

» + Commission in his judgment the system 


«+ is “not strictly radio.” 


* 


“There is no difference as far as I can 
» ‘learn from the application,” Lieut. Jett 
- said. “They propose to use a spark trans- 
* mitter which merely sends out code mes- 
j sages.” 


~ a certain line so as to cover special 
** orchards, for instance?” 


Wave Uncontrolled 


% “No,” the engineer replied. “The sta- 
« tion merely sends out a damped wave 

which radiates in all directions and can 
+. not be specially controlled. These waves 


«would go out 1,000 miles. 


Lieut. Jett explained that spark trans- 

» mitters, of the type used on the “radio 
. machines,” are prohibited below 375 kilo- 
cycles except on ships already equipped 

with them. 
“Ts there any way by which the bugs 
could be killed by firing at them special 
‘> blasts of radio waves?” Commissioner 
Sykes asked. 


“No,” Lieut. Jett replied. “The appli- 
cant is going to use just an ordinary 
spark transmitter and such Waves have 
no special killing properties as far as I 

** Use by the proposed stations of the 
* 96-kilocycle channel would interfere with 
the Palo Alto (Calif.) station of the 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Lieut. 
Jett said. 

-= It was explained that the Electro- 
Spray Corporation was granted experi- 
mental licenses on Mar. 29, 1929, to op- 
‘erate two stations on 101 kilocycles with 
7,000 watts power “to use radio for the 
sextermination of insects.” These li- 
‘censes expired Oct. 1, 1929. 


Applications Filed 
For Radio Permits 


Changes in Stations and Modi- 
fied Licenses Asked 


~ 


Applications (other than broadcast- | 


ing) received by the Federal Radio Com- 
Mission were made public Apr. 4 as fol- 
lows: 

WOO, American’ T. & T. Co., Ocean Gate 
N. 'J., modification of construction permit for 
change in frequency to 4,752.5, 8,560; 17,120 
-ke.;, Degl, N. J., modification of license for 
‘change ih frequency to same as above; Rich- 
mond C0., New York, construction permit for 
cbastal service on 3,422.5 kc., 400 w. 

WEL; Intercity Radio Telg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, construction -permit for change in loca- 

_ tien’ and the addition of 1 frequency. 
--KFT, American Tug Boat Co., Everett, 
Wash., assignment of license to Pacific Com- 
muthications Co. 

KFT, Pacific Com. Co., Everett, Wash., 
Yenewal of license for coastal service on 163, 
440, 8,630 kc. working, and 143, 500, 5,525, 
11,050 ke. calling, 500 w. 

KUR, Alaska Pacific Salmon @orp., Evans 
Bay, Alaska, assignment of license to Shep- 
ard Point Packing Co. , 

Radio-Victor Corporation of America, 
Bronx, New York City, modification of li- 
cense for change in frequency to 23,300, 
25,300, 26,300, 27,300, 30,300, 40,300, 50,300, 
55,300 ke., 250 w. 

Round Hills Radio Corp., South Dartmouth, 
Mass., modification of license for change in 
frequency to 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke. 

W9XV, Rev. Dannie W. Stewart, Carter- 

ville, Mo., modification of license for addi- 
tional hours time for daytime use. 
- KGJW, Pan-American Airways,  Inc., 
Brownsville, Tex., modification of license for 
thange in frequencies to 5,555, 5,570, 5,585, 
5,600, 6,335, 6,350, 6,365, 6,380, 6,395, 9.250, 
12,210 ke. 

Bert C. Fassie, Birmingham, Mich., con- 
struction permit for experimental service on 
2,000 to 21,000 ke., 500 w. 


Colonial Air Transport, Inc., new license | 
aircraft service on 6,350, 4,785, 3,088, | 
and new license for | 


2.30 
2,326, 1,608 ke., 100 w., 
@ireraft service on 6,350, 4,785, 3,088, 2,326, 
1,608 ke., 100 w. 

A. A. McCue, portable, on “Kiska” in 
vicinity of Boca de Quadra, Alaska, new con- 


Struetion permit for experimental service, | 


17,300 to 1,604 ke., 50 w. 
hh 


Improvement Is Sought 
! «In Radio Broadcasting 
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tain. stations so..as to reduce interfer- 
ence, caused largely by insufficient geo- 
graphical or frequency separation. It 
also is considering other phases of the 
broadcasting arrangement, he declared. 

The subjects docketed for discussion, 
as made public by the Commission, are 


~ »as follows: 


Coordinating the» work of Commission 
and-radio division; analysis of complaints 
by supervisors; study of inter- 

we with reception on each of the 
casting frequencies; character of 
equipment used by broadcasters and sug- 
improvéments; report of stations 


ted 
feard in respective zones; advisability of | 


general order 7 (providing for 
Viation of 50 cycles of 


Riad Re be L OR ha 


Commissioner Sykes declared Senator 


“Can these signals be directed along 


“planned pros- 
perity?” ‘ 

The other day a fair young driver of 
a smart roadster*told me indignantly of 
some “foolish” economist who had tried 
to sell her this prosperity program on 
the basis of a ‘big’ ugly sign marked 
' “detour.” But how could a wild adven- 
ture over wrenching ruts: and bouncing 
bumps mean any more than a flat tire 
or possibly a new spring? — Prosperity 
for the nearest garage, perhaps, but not 
much else. . Clearly the vast importance 
of highway construction had gone far 
over her marceled waves. 


Let us try to make this construction 
business clear to our fair young friend, 
so that even her own personal stake in 
this matter will be evident. 


What are these mysterious, but 
mighty corrective forces that our econo- 
mists and officials assure us lie behind 
the outward panorama of clattering con- 
crete mixers—snorting steam rollers— 
panting, fussy little engines—gaping, 
plunging excavating machinery—and 
hammering riveters. 


| Industries of 40 States 
| Help Build One Structure 


| We’are apt to take for granted all 
these sights, sounds, and odors. They 
| are just part of the ever-changing scen- 
jery. One day we see an immense yawn- 
ing hole hacked out of the earth at some 
street corner. In a few more days we 
peer up at a great black framework 
audaciously flung skyward,’ with fiery 
chunks of metal hurtling through the air, 
and unperturbed workers balancing like 
ants above abysses. And then before we 
know it, the handsome new structure is 
seen to be completed—a new peak ap- 
pears on the jagged city skyline—and, 
within that peak, elevators are scooting 





and earnest men in swivel chairs are dic- 
|tating “Yours received and. contents 
|noted; in.reply would state ——.” 
}commonplace, certainly—an everyday 
| occurrence in this America of ours! 


Army Orders 


Following retiring board named to meet 


|from time to time at headquarters First 


| liam E. Cole, Cols. George H. McManus, C. 
{|A. C.; Theodore B. Taylor, Cav.; Lt. Cols. 

Frank W. Weed, William K. Bartlett, M. 
| C.; Capt. Harry R. Lebkicher, C. W. S., re- 
| eorder. 

Col. William G. Turner, V. C., from 
| Washington, D. C., to Presidio of San Fran- 
| cisco, Calif. 
| 1st Lt. Clarence E. Shankle, A. C., from 
| instructor, National Guard, Boston, Mass., 
;to Fort Sill, Okla. 
| Capt. George W. McEntire, A. C., from 
|San Antonio, Tex., to instructor, National 
| Guard, Boston, Mass. 

Maj. John G. Booton, Ord., from Boston, 

Mass., to Hawaiian Department. 

Maj. Reiff H. Hannum, Ord., from Hawai- 

ian Department, to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Charles W. Mays, F. A., from in- 
| structor, National Guard, Corsicana, Tex., 
|to Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
| Wrnt, Offr. Richard W. Hettinger, re- 
| tired at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
| for disability incident to active service. 
| Capt, Albert G. Wing, Inf., from Fort Mc- 
| Pherson, Ga., to Georgia Sehool of Tech- 
; nology, Atlanta, Ga. 
| Lt. Col. Donald C. Cubbison, F. A., from 
| Washington, D. C., to Leland Stanford Jr. 
| University, Calif. 
| Maj. N. Butler Briscoe, Cav., from Mas- 
}sachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


| Watertown Arsenal, Mass., to Governors 
} Island, N. Y. 

Ist Lt: James B. Patterson, Cav., from 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to overseas dis- 
charge and replacement bureau, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Joseph C. Odell, Inf., from Ohio 
| State University, Columbus, Ohio, to Pre- 
| sidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Harry A. Patterson, Cav., from dis- 
charge and replacement bureau, Brooklyn, 
N. 'Y., to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Capt. Roy E. Blount, Cav., from Presidio 
of Monterey, Calif., to Fort Riley, Kans, 

Capt. Otto Marshall, C. A, C., from re- 
eruiting duty at New York City to Fort 
Barrancas, Fla. 


Col. Willey Howell, retired, Bristol, Va., 


j to active duty at Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Il, 


0 IIIIVQ05“_0_@™=_ 


quency); consideration of all forms used 
by the Commission and any suggested 
| modifications or amplifications of same; 
blanketing effects of broadcasting’ sta- 
tions; advisability of an order requiring 
dummy antenna; advisability of an or- 
der calculated to reduce breadth of sig- 
nals; method of measuring power. 

The conference probably will last for 
several days, it was stated. Those who 
have been asked to confer with the Com- 
mission are William D. Terrell, chief, 
radio division, Department of Conimerce; 
W. E. Downey, assistant chief; radio 
supervisors—Arthur  Batcheller, New 
York area; Charles C. Kolster, Boston; 
|L. C. Herndon, Baltimore; Walter Van 
| Nostrand Jr., Atlanta; Theo. G. Deiler, 
New Orleans; Bernard H. Linden, San 
Francisco; _H. D. Hays, Chicago; 8. W. 
Edwards, Detroit. 
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}up and down, typewriters are rattling, | 


| Corps Area, Boston, Mass.: ‘Brig. Gen, Wil- | 


Ist Lt. Charles W. Reed, Ord., from 


Mississippi, to report aboard-on Apr. 26, 


transmitters from their assigned fre- | 


down the lakes; it keeps men at work 
wresting ore from remote regions in a 
dozen States. 

And the walls that sheathe that gaunt 
steel framework keep the stone quarries 
active—or provide congenial occupation 
| and welcome pay envelopes for the many 
thousands of our people who are making 
bricks, cement, terra cotta, slate, or hol- 
low tile. 


If a pair of blissful newlyweds proceed | 
to ensconce themselves in a love-nest in 
the suburbs, and if they decide on a frame 
house, they help to keep the axes swing- 
ing and the saws swishing and the logs 
floating down the flumes in far away for- 
est areas. | 





Contents of New Homes 
| Keep Multitude Busy 


| Sand banks and gravel pits everywhere 
|are made to yield up their homely, es- 
| sential products. As a result of con-| 
struction, orders come flowing in to the! 
|copper and’ brass establishments, the| 
| glass and hardware factories, the paint 
| and varnish plants, the producers of roof- | 
ing materials. Millwork must be turned | 
|out. The makers of electrical wares, | 
| lighting fixtures, and heating equipment | 
| get their due shares of these profits | 
| that are generated by construction—and | 
| So, too, do these industries that provide 
us with the sanitary ware, plumbing) 





| equipment, elevators, pipes, and all sorts | 
| of fittings. 


And when a 


structure has been 


finished, it is no good standing there |* 


as a mere bare shell, however solid and 
imposing it may bé; you must fit it up 
with furniture, carpets, rugs, draperies 
chinaware, glassware, cutlery. 


| So it may be that a commercial rtist | 
| devising fascinating designs in a bohe- 
|mian studio, or copying, the patterns of | 
antique Persian tapestries in the munic- 
|ipal art museum, really owes his bread 
and butter mainly to construction. And 
| to pass hastily to a very’ different ex- 
treme, the brawny freight handler who 
is trundling barrels of asphalt into a 
}car in California or a big stevedore on| 
| the waterfront at Baltimore who is un- 
| loading the same grimy substance out of 
|@ ship that has come from a Strange 
| “pitch lake” down in the Caribbean, both | 


|thus owe their pay envelopes to the 


| construction of a new street that is being 


| 


| opened up in some middle western town. 


| And think of the things that are re- 
| quired, not only in the actual construc- 
| tion work itself, but-also in the fabtica- | 

tion of those countless articles that’ must | 

incessently be poured into Construction’s | 

voracious but vitalizing maw. Think of 
| the contractors’ apparatus, the machinery 
| and tools, the varied and elaborate plant 
;equipment! And the raw materials that | 
; enter into all those things! ‘ 


And, to go even further back, we must | 
|; not fail to note the food consumed by 
| the workers in all thése industries that 
| cater to construction, Thus the farmer 
| who supplies those foodstuffs has his 
| stake in all of this—an interest whose 
| Importance cannot be ignored. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Apr. &. 
Marine Corps Orders 


| 1 Lt. James P. S, Devereux, detached | 
|M. B., Quantico, Va., to Asiatic Station via | 
j the U. S. S. Ramapo, scheduled to sail from | 
| San Pedro, Calif., on or about Apr. 13. | 
2d Lt. Elmer H. Salzman, detached M. ‘B., | 
| Quantico, Va., to VO-9M, First Brigade, 
| Haiti, via the U. S. S.. Kittery, scheduled to 
| sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
Apr. 16, 
/ Capt. Claude A. Larkin, upon completion 
of the course detached N. A. S., Pensacola, 
Fla, to A. S, W. C. E. F., N. A. S., San 
Diego, Calif. 
2d Lt. Matthew C, Horner, upon reporting 
of relief detached M. D., U. S. S. Mississippi, 
fo M. B., Norfolk Nayy Yard, Portsmouth, 
a. > 
| __2d Lt, Karl K. Louther, 
| M. B., Parris Island, 8: C 


| 


on Apr. 3, detached 
. to M. D., U.S. S. 
| 2d Lt. Laramie D. Snead, detached M. D., 
| U. S. S. Galveston, to M. D. U. S. S. 
Rochester. 

| Col. Robert Y. Rhea, detached Seeond Bri- 
| gade, Nicaragua, to Department of the Pa- 
cific via first available Government ¢onvey- 
ance, 

_ Maj. Samuel P. Budd, on reporting of re- 
lief, on May 1, detached Recruiting District 
of Boston, Boston, Mass., to Recruiting Dis- 
trict of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Maj. Andrew B. Drum, detached Fourth 
| Regiment, Shanghai, China, to Department of 
|the Pacific via first available Government 
conveyance, 

Maj. Joseph D. Murray, on Apr. 15 de- 
tached Recruiting District-of New York, New 
York, N. Y., to Recruiting District of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. : 

1st Lt. Clyde’-H. Hartsel, detached M.:B., 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to First 
Brigade, Haiti, via the U. 8S. S. Kittery 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on-or about Apr. 16. 

2d Lt. Con D. Silard, detached Fourth 
Regiment, @hina, to Department of the 
Pacific via first available Government con- 
veyance. 


Chf. Mar. Gun. William J,. Holloway, de- | 
tached M. B., Parris Island, 8. C., to First | 





Brigade, Haiti, via the U. 8. S. Kittery. sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Reads,’ Va., on or 
about Apr. 16, _ f wh fide i 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 3—The President 

H. J. Res. 291. Mr.-Maas, Minn. Propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States fixing the terms of President, 
Vice President and Members of Congress, and 


fixing the time of the assembling of Con- | 


gress; Election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

H. J. Res. 292. Mr. Gifford, Mass. Fixing 
the terms of the President, Vice President 
and Members of Congress, and the time of 
meeting of Congress; Election of President 
and Vice President. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government Of-| 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 11408. Mr. Parker, N. Y. To re- 
organize’ the Federal Power Commission, 
and fix its power; dnterstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

S. 4079. Mr. Brookhart. 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act; 
ing and Currency. 

S. 4080. Mr. Walcott. To amend section 
22 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes; Banking and Currency. 

S. 4083. Mr. Barkley. To amend section 
501 of the revenue act of 1926, as amended; 
Fiance, 


Bank- 


| Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 11401. Mr. MeLeod, Mich. To regulate. 
the interstate shipments of used mattresses 
and bedding material; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. ; 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 
H. R. 11404. Mr. Ludlow, Ind. To make 
unlawful in the District of Columbia the 
operation of certain slot machines other- 
wise than by the use of lawful coins; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


. - ge 
Title 25—Indians 

H. R. 11370. Mr. Leavitt, Mont., (by de- 
partmental request). To authorize the use of 
a right-of-way by the United States Indian 
Service through the Casa Grande ruins 
national monument, in connection with the 
San Carlos irrigation project; Indian Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 163. Mr. Thomas, Okla. To 
carry out certain obligations to certain en- 
rolled Indians under tribal agreement; In- 
dian Affairs. 

S. 4084. Mr. Frazier (by request). To 
regulate collections from Indians in the 
United States; Indian Affairs. 

S. 4085. Mr. Frazier (by request}. To 
authorize the use of a right of way by the 
United States Indian Service through the 
Casa Grande Ruins National Monument in 
connection with the San Carlos irrigation 
project; Indian Affairs. 


Title '28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 11408. Mr. McLeod, Mich. To amend 
an act entitled “An act to create a revenue 
in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs 
personal property,” as amended; District of 
Columbia. 


Title 29—Labor 


H. R. 11412. Mr. Esterly, Pa. Giving ad- 
ditional duties to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to prevent unemployment; Labor. 

H. R. 11414. Mr. Esterly, Pa, To provide 
for the advance planning and regulated con- 
struction of certain public works, for the 


| stabilization of industry, and for the preven- 


tion of unemployment during periods of 
business depression; Judiciary. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 
McReynolds, Tenn. | 
Providing for the relief of land owners along | 
the Tennessee River whose farms were dam- | 
aged by the United States constructing the | 


H, J. Res. 288. Mr. 


Widows on Dam, in the Tennessee River at 
Widows Bar, Ala.; Claims. 

H. R. 11333. Mr. Pritchard, N. C. To 
establish an assay office at Murphy, Chero- 
kee County, N. C.; Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. 

H. R. 11410. Mr. Colton, Utah. That the 
provisions of the act providing for the re- 
payment of certain commissions, excess pay- 
ments and purchase moneys paid under the 
public land laws, as amended shall be made 
applicable to all payments in excess of law- 
ful requirements made under the act of 
Congress approved Feb. 25, 1920; ublic 
Lands, 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 

H. R, 11409. Mr. Wainwright, N. Y. To 
authorize, the erection of a tablet in the 
Fort Sumter Military Reservation to the 
memory of the garrison at Fort Sumter 
during the siege of 1861; Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 289. Mr. Bland, Va. Providing 
for the participation of the United States in 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the Siege of Yorktown, Va., and the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 1781, 
and authorizing an appropriation to be used 
in connection with such celebration; Library. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 11402. Mr. McLeod, Mich. To au- 
thorize the merger of the Georgetown Gas 
Light Company with and into the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company; District of 
Columbia. 


Title 43—Publie Lands 


H, R, 11405. Mr. James, Mich, (by re- 
quest of the War Department). Granting 


| the power to the Secretary of War to ac- 


cept land in the vicinity of Shteveport, La., 
for use as a site for an aviation field; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11406. Mr, James, Mich, (by re- 
quent of the War Department). To au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to sell a tract 


To amend sec- | 


of planes and equipment had to be built 
almost from the ground up.’ Our force 
was just beginning to be felt during 
1918. 

After the war the Air Corps was 
again the pioneer in many undertak- 
ings. ‘Even during the war, in 1918, 
the first air mail service between Wash- 
ington and New York was inaugurated 
by the Army. After operating this 
route for about six months‘ it was taken 
over by the Post Office ‘Department, 
| and this Department “during 1919 
opened up the transcontinental route 
between New York-Clevéland-Chicago- 
San Francisco, Other -routes were 
added later. 


om * - 
| DURING the years 1921-1925 the 
routes called “model airways” were 
organized. These routes covered many 
of the principal cities in the eastern 
and central parts of the United States. 
These routes and the scheduled trips 
over them demonstrated the reliability 
| of aviation in business and pleasure. 
| As a result of mail routes and the 
Army airways, commercial lines began 
to cover the principal cities in this 
| country. 


| During this period the Air Corps, 
through the efforts of its Chief and 
through those of pilots who had landed 
with their planes at fields along the 
airways, encouraged city officials and 
chambers of commerce to identify their 
particular city for the gir traveler by 
painting its name on some. prominent 
| roof in town. Several industrial con- 
| cerns of national scope adopted this pol- 
icy. Soon after the Department of Com- 
merce took from us the guardianship of 
the airways and issued a, pamphlet de- ° 
| scribing standard roof markings de- 
sired for cities and villages. Besides the 
name of the place, many roof signs 
| now bear an arrow pointing. north, or 
| one pointing to the nearest airport, 

together with its distance from the 
building. . 


In the next a#ticle of .thia series on 


aerial supply problems. 


| of land located at Battery Cove, near Alex- 
|}andria, Va.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11407. Mr. Lankford, Ga. Author- 
| izing the transfer of Blythe Island, Ga., to 
the War Department at any,.time prior to 
| July 1, 1930; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 11400. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. 
lating transmission right of way; 
Lands. 

H. R. 11431. Mr. Colton, Utah. To au- 
| thorize an exchange of lands between the 
panes tSates and the State of ‘Utah; Rublic 
ands, 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


H. R. 11413. Mr. Colton, Utah. To amend 
the mining laws applicable to.the Territory of 
Alaska and to repeal the act of Aug. 1, 1912, 
relating to placer-mining claims ,in Alaska; 
Public Lands, 


Title 49—Transportation 


H. J. Res. 290. Mr. Knutson, Minn. To 
suspend the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve consolidations 
or unifications of railway properties; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Regu- 
Public 





Navy Orders 


Ens. Philip A. Walker, ors. Mar. 20 re- 
voked. To continue duty U. 8. S. Oklahoma. 

Lt. Comdr, Albert G. Wenzell (M. C.), det. 
navy rectg. sta., Portland, Oreg.; to nav. 
hosp., Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lt. Charles F. House (S. C.), ors. issued 
by Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic Flt., modified. 
To duty nav. trng. sta., Great Lakes, IIi,. 
about Apr. 5. 

Ens. Frederic W. Hesser (S. C.), ors. is- 
sued by Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic Flt., modi- 
fied. To duty Navy Yard, Boston, about 
May 5. 

Lt, Leonard Kaplan (C. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to Asiatic station. 

Capt. Carl A. Carlson (C. E. C)., det. 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H., about Mar. 
15; to observation and treatment, nav. hosp., 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lt. Francis Lee Albert (C. H. C.), det. ree. 
ship, San Francisco, about July 15; to nav. 
sta., Guam. 

Chf. Bosn. William E. Benson, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Rail; to rec. sta., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Chf. Bosn. Lewis H. Cutting, det. U. §, S. 
Tern about June 15; to Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor, T. . 

Chf. Bosn. Albert C. Fraenzel, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Bobolink: to nav. air sta., 
Lakehurst, N. J. ' 

Mach. Horace M. Chance, ta,duty involving 
flying U. 8. S. Saratoga. 

Mach, William R. McAllister, dgt. U. S. S. 
Gold Star; to rec. ship, San Francisco. 

Chf. Pay Clk. John Ermerins, relieved all 
active duty nav. hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. H.; 
to home. 

__ Chf, Pay Clk, Rufus Henden, to duty U. S. 
8. Melville. 

Chf, Rad. Elec. Russel W. Justice, det. 
|} nav. res. lab., Bellevue, D. C., about May 15; 
| to U, S, S. Medusa. 

Chf Rad. Elec. John P, Richardson, det. 
U. S. S. Mississippi about June 30; to nav. 
trng. sta., San Diego, Calif. 





S. S. Medusa about June 
Pearl Harbor, T: H, 





Chf. Rad, Elec. Harold Osborne, det. U.’ 
20; to Subm, Base, 


several such flights. The other purpose ° 
was to develop night-flying equipment 

on airplanes con and landing-field 

lights, and all other aids to night fly- 

ing. The Post Office Department and 

later the air mail contractors profited 

immensely by our experiments and the 

resultant. development of materiel and 

methods of operation. 


* * 


THE AIR CORPS acted.as pioneer in 

many notable long-distance flights 
during the last nine years. The ’round- 
the-world flight of 1924, under Capt. 
Lowéll H. Smith, covering 28,000 miles, 
is one of the outstanding flights of 
this period. This was made under all 
weather conditions and over all types 
of terrain. This flight was started 
with four planes and completed with 
three. The actual time of the flight 
was 371 hours and 11 minutes. 

The Pan American flight, or good 
will tour, under Major Dargue, with 
five planes, in 1927, visited the capitals 
of all South American countries. This 
flight covered 22,065 miles in 263 hours 
and 15 minutes flying time. Lieuten- 
ants Maitland and Hegenberger, in 
1927, made the flight from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Hawaii, a distance of 
2,400 miles, in 25 hours and_50..min- 
utes flying time. This flight is notable 
from the fact that after leaving the 
California coast is was necessary to 
navigate the plane by means of astro- 
nomical calculations only. This was 
due to the fact that the Hawaiian Is- 
lands present only a small point. 

During these years many other flights 
were made, which can only be men- 
tioned: Maughan’s dawn-to-dusk flight 
from New York to Sam Diego, Calif.; 
Streett’s flight to Nome Alaska, and 
return; and Hartney’s around-the-rim 
flight. Of recent accomplishment was 
the flight of a bombing unit under 
Major Knerr from the east to the west 
coast in 36 hours, with the unit in such 
condition at the completion of the fight 
that it was ready for action. 


* 


“Transportation: Aeronautics,” to be 


published in the issue of Apr. 7, the Chief of the Air Corps, War Department, 
Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, will discuss the Army’s part in the development of 
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Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among. the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard 


‘for the week ended Apr. 2: 


Lt. Comdr. R. M. Kaufholz, detached 
New York Division, assigned executive of- 
ficer, Seneca, Stapleton, N. Y. 


Bosn. (L.) James S. Baker, detached as 
officer in charge, Bellport Station, Fourth 
District, and assigned as officer in charge, 
Green Run Inlet Station, Sixth District. 


Gun. Sidney A. Harvey, detached Section 
Base 2, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y., effective Apr. 
15, and assigned headquarters. 


Mach, -) William F. Morris, detached 
from further duty with Division 4, De- 
stroyer Force, and assigned Wilkes, New 
London, Conn. 

Mach. (T.) William McCauley Jr., de- 
tached Cassin and assigned Fanning, both 
vessels based at New London, Conn. 


Mach. (T.) Ernest A. Bigelow, detached 
Downes and assigned Cassin, both vessels 
based at New London, Conn. 


Mach. Irwin D. Weston, detached Shaw, 
New London, Conn., and assigned to duty 
with Coast Guard representative, Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Mach. Frank E. Rockwell, detached Fan- 
ning and assigned Downes, both vessels 
based at New London, Conn. 

Mach. Thomas R. Nan Carrow, detached 
Coast Guard representative's office, Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y., and assigned Shaw, 
New London, Conn. 

Bosn.. Peter Miller, detached Shawnee, 
San Francisco, Calif., and assigned Coast 
Guard store, San Francisco, Calif. 

Bosn. Herman C. F. Beyer, detached Coast 
Guard store, San Francisco, Calif., and 
assigned Shawnee, San Francisco, Calif. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


Illinois—Journal of the Senate of the Fifty- 
Sixth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, Springfield, 1929. 

Illinois—Reports of Cases Determined in 
the Appetiote Courts of the State of Iili- 
nois, Springfield, 1929. 

California—Report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
California, University of California Print- 
ing Office, Sacramento, 1930, 

Massachusetts—Report of the Special Com- 
mission to Study Compulsory Motor Ve- 
hicle Liability Insurance and Related 
Matters, Senate No, 280, Vehicle Motor 
Commission, Boston, 1930. 

California—Report of the Agricultural Stat- 
utes of the State of Califprnia, Part 1, 
General Provisions; Part 2, Horticulture, 
Pest Control, Plait. Quarantine, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Sacramento, 1 





by . 4 v. Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 
1930. 30-6422 

Morgan, Anna, ed. Tributes to Henry B. 
from friends in whose minds and hearts 
he will live always. 143 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, R. F. Seymour, 1929. 30-6740 

National industrial conference board. State 
income taxes. lv. N. Y., National in- 
dustrial conference board, 1930, 30-6441 

- « «New universal encyclopedia; a new 
work of reference based upon the best 
authorities and systematically arranged 
for use in home and school; editorial 
board, Elmer Ellsworth Brown ... Arthur 
E. Bostwiek . . . Gerald Van Casteel ... 
George J. Hagar . . . Marcus Benjamin. 
10 v., illus. N, Y., Foster, Temin and 
Oliver,, 1930. 30-6413 

O’Keeffe, Kathleen. Charm of the spoken 
word. 116 p. Huntington, Ind., 0. 8. V. 
press, 1929. - 30-6743 

Otopalik, Hugo. Modern wrestling for the 
high school and the college. 

Y., ©. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 

Ott, Edward Amherst.. How to use the voice 
in reading and speaking; a text book of 
elocution for colleges, high schools and 
for sélf-instruction. 275 p. Ithaca, N. 
Y.,. Educational extension service, 1929. 

30-6420 

Page, Dudley Stuart. The law of the ama- 
teur stage; a handbook on the law relat- 
ing to the entertainments duty, the li- 
censing of theatres and stage plays, the 
law of copyright, Sunday performances, 
the employment of children in theatres, 
insurances and matters relating general@® 
to the law as it affeets the amateur staz¢, 
by ... 120 p. N.Y., Sir IL. Pitman & 
sons, . 30-6458 

Princes of Syracuse. Supreme court. Man- 
ual- of subordinate, ceremonies, Princes of 
Syracuse, adopted by the Supreme court, 
April 9, 1928.. 20 p. . Springfield, IIL, 
1930. ‘ 30-6447 

Princess of Syracuse. Supreme court. Rit- 
ual of the subordinate palace, Princess 
of Syracuse, adopted by the lin Bop 

8 


court, 1929. Copyright, by Franklin Bu 

ler. 32 p. Springfield, Ill., 1930. 30-64 
Rountree, Richard Jerome. An introduction 
to the appreciation of music, by .. . 
63 p., illus. Wauwatosa, Wis., The Ken- 
yon press publishing co., 1930. 30-6421 
Scott, James Foster. The sexual instinct; 
its use and dangers as affecting heredity 
and morals. Essentials to the welfare of 
the individual and the future of the 
race. 3d ed., rev. and enl. 473 p., illus. 
Chicago, Login brothers, 1930, 30-6446 
Shakespeare, William. . » The merchant 
of Venice, by”. . . edited for school use 
by Austin G. Schmidt, S. J., and M. A. 
Feehan. (Loyola English classics.) 191 
p. Chicago, Ill, Loyola university press, 
1930. 30-6745 
Smith, Maxwell Austin, ed. French short 
stories, collected and edited by ... and 
Helen B. Posgate. 222 p. N. Y., The 
Maemillan co., 1930. 30-6761 
Sophian, Theodore John, ed. The Com- 
panies act, 1929, with introduction, full 
notes, comparative table of sections, and 
index. 284 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1929. 30-6457 
Sutton, Ralph. Personal actions at common 
law, by ./. . with a foreword by the Right 
Hon. Lord Atkin of Aberdovey. 219 p. 

London, Butterworth & co, 1929. 

80-6451 
Tudor, Owen Davies. Tudor on charities; 
a practical treatise on the law relating to 
gifts and trusts for chafitable punposes. 
5th ed., by H. G. Carter and F. M. Craw- 
shaw. 827 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1929, 30-6452 
What is hell?- By Dean W. R. Inge, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Abbot Butler and others. 
186 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
30-639 

Willis, Walter Addington... Willis and Oli 
ver’s Roman law examination guide for 
bar and university. Questions and an- 
swers. 4th ed., by J. W. Cecil Turner, 
838 p. London, Butterworth & co., 1929. 
30-6455 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this. heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
give of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Statistics of Universities, Colleges and Pro- 
* fessional Schools: 1927-28—Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin (1929) No. 38. United 
State Department of the Interior. Price, 
80 cents. (E8-676) 
Federal Farm Board, Questions and An- 
swers—Circular No. 1, March, 1930. Free 
at Federal Farm Board. (30-26330) 
Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 40, 
No. 6, March 14, 1980. Published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, $4.00 per year. ; 
on (Agr. 13-1837) 
The Camp in Higher Education—-Pamphlet 
No, 1, Office of. Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 10 
cents. E30-72 
A New Emphasis in Federal Personnel Re- 
search and Administration-—-By L. J. 
O'Rourke, Ph, D,, Director of Personnel 
Research, United §tates Civil Service 
Commission, Free at Commission. 
30-26354 
How Leakage of Current From an Electric 
. Shot-Firing Circuit Causes Misfires — 
Technical Paper 471,‘ Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Price, 5 cents. . 3830-26355 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research—- - 
Vol. 4, No. 4, April, 1930. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 


Commerce. Subscription price, $2.75 re 
year, 30-36356-24, 
Within the Breed the Big: Dairy Cow xX- 
at Cizenlee Set eee rdaee — ed 

tes Départment o: culture. Price 
5 cents, Abts 800848 
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AutHorizep STATEMENTS’ ONLY 
PusiisHep WitkouT COMMENT 


Insurance 


Mental Weaknesses 
Of Infancy Cause of 
Adult Irrationality 


Public Health Service Advo- 
cates Mind Hygiene for 
Child for Proper Develop- 
ment of Personality 


Fundamental weaknesses developed in 
the first few years of life, and then sub- 
jected to a constant bombardment, ulti- 
mately result in the wreckage of the 
whole personality, according to a state- 
ment on‘ mental hygiene made public 
Apr. 1 by the Public Health Service. 


Stating the magnitude of the mental 
health problem, the statement gives as 
the “only adequate attack” upon it the 
application of the principles of mental 
hygiene as early in life as is pdssible. 


The statement was prepared for radio 


broadcasting at the invitation of the |2? 


Public Health Service by Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Most people, when confronted by any 
reasonable statement of the amount of 
mental disease that there is in the world, 
of the suffering that it causes, and of 
the economic loss that it is responsible 
for, would readily agree that mental 
health is a public health problem of the 
first magnitude. For example, the sim- 
ple statement that there are, roughly 
speaking, as many beds in the mental 
hospitals of this country as there are 
in all the other hospitals combined, will 
give some idea of the extent of the 
problem of mental health. 


Goal of Mental Hygiene - 

Disease, injury, and death have always 
been catastrophes which man has tried 
to cure or prevent by methods adopted 
in accordance with his lights; but physi- 
cal injury and death have always at- 
tracted more‘attention than mental ill- 
This has been the case for vari- 
ous reasons, the -principal reason of 
which is, perhaps, that physical condi- 
tions were earlier and more successfully 
explained in accordance with the known 


facts of science, while on the mental 


side man has always chosen to think of 
himself as a free moral agent, uncon- 
trolled by the laws of causation as they 
manifest themselves in the physical 
world. His peculiarities of-character and 
conduct, therefore, have not. been thought 
of in the same way as have the mani- 
festations of his bodily functions, either 
in order or out of order. 


has been prolonged to approximately the 
age of 60 years, and we may expect on 
the average, to live to what could once 
have been considered a ripe old age, 
the problem of what sort of life our 
later years are going to offer becomes 
increasingly important; for it is in these 
later years that’the incidence of mental 
disease rises so rapidly. 

In studying the mental afflictions 
which come on during the fifth and sixth 
decades of life, we»have come.to learn 
that they are dependent in the main 
upon characte#traits which in turn were 
implanted in the first years, probably 
the first four or five years of childhood. 
Therefore, we are at once forced to a 
recognition that we are not quite the 
free moral agents that we thought we 
were, but that, on the other hand, the 
mental hygiene of these first years of 
life becomes of maximum importance if 
we aré to look forward with any degree 
of confidence to spending our last years 
in a reasonably. contented and happy 
state, for this is, after all, the goal of 
mental hygiene. 


400,000 Mental Patients 

There is another factor which makes 
for the importance of, the mental 
hygiene movement which shows it at 
once to be a public health problem of 
major significance, and that is the fact 
as disclosed by the last census of the 
number of persons mentally ill in our 
public institutions. his census. shows 
very clearly that mental disease asssuch 
shortens life materially, and that it 
shortens life in dire@ proportion to its 
severity. 

There are approximately some 400,000 
persons in, the public institutions for 
mental disease throughout the. Unitéd 
States, with lives of practically all re- 
dueed in span several years. When we 
realize again that these illnesses are, to 
some extent at least, dependent upon con- 
ditions in early life which did not reach 
the stage of actual observable mental 
illness until many years later, we are 
impressed again wish the necessity of 
mental hygiene, particularly for these 
early years, 

And, finally, the most astounding sta- 
tistics’of all are those that come to us 
from New York State, a State contain- 
ing approximately 10 per cent of the 
population of the entire country. These 
statistics indicate that 1 person in every 
22 in tat great State may expect, in 
the course of his or her lifetime, to spend 
some time in a hospital for mental dis- 
ease. If this expectancy rate is consid- 
ered in relation to the increase of mental 
disease in the latter part of life, to which 
reference has already been made and 
which shows a very rapid rise from about 
the age 55 up to and beyond 70, the in- 
dication seems forced upon us that al- 
most everyone will develop mental dis- 
ease if he only lives long enough. 

How Problem Is Attacked 


These facts bane. to be taken in con- 
junction with the further. facts, as fol- 
Namely, that although the. av- 
erage length of life has been prolonged 
as stated, there has been practically no 
increase in the expectancy of life beyond 
the age of 50 years. The increase in the 
average has been due almost entirely to 
the saving of children from the ravages 
of contagious and infectious disease. 
On the other hand, even though the 
great institutiom&S for mental disease in 
our several States are built to provide 
a simplified environment in which the 
mentally handicapped patient can func- 
tion, nevertheless the death rate among 
these patients is from six to seven times 
greater than that among similar age 
and sex groups of the general popula- 
_tion; and so jn this respect there is a 
constant corrective for the greatly in- 
creased numbers that are ing con- 
stantly received in these institutions. 
What is happening, therefore, is, we 
believe, that certain preventable defects, 
flaws, weak spots, are developed in the 
first few years of life, weaknesses in the 
very foundations of the personality, with 
which the individuals have .to reckon 
the remainder of their lives, and that ul- 


, 


raiment of life’s problems breaks them 


wn at these weak spots and thus 
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Referee’s Expenses © 


‘Massachusetts Supreme Court Limits 
Legal Expense of Insurance Referee |Qy Petty Violations 


Decides Official Was Without Authority to Charge to In- Under Prohibition Act 


| surer Cost of Defending 


A statute providing that in cases 
where a third referee is appointed by 
the State insurance commissioner to de- 
termine the amount of loss after a fire 
on insured premises, the insurance com- 
pany and the insured each shall be liable 
for one-half the referee’s compensation 
end expenses, has been construed by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts not to cover legal expenses incurred 
by the third referee in an action brought 
| by the insurer to prevent the loss award 
and to secure his removal. The case 
was that of Wiggin v. National Fire In- 
surance Co., decided Mar. 26. j 


It appears from the opinion that the 
plaintiff referee made a claim for $825 
compensation and $1,062 expenses. Hav- 
ing been awarded $550 as compensation 
only, he brought an-action against the 
insurance company to recover one-half 
of the $275 disallowed as compensation 
and one-half the amount claimed as ex- 
penses. The $275 was claimed as com- 
pensation for attending hearings and for 
conferences with attorneys in the action 
brought by the insurance company to 


Himself From Removal 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Apr. 5. 


items were incurred in the defense of 
that suit. 
_ In sustaining a demurrer by the de- 
fendant insurance company, the suprmee 
court held that the intent of the statu- 
tory provision relative to allowance of 
compensation and expenses to such ref- 
eree is manifestly to confine the ex- 
penses to, those incurred in the reference | 
of the loss to him, | 
“The expenditures here claimed were | 
not incurred in fixing the amount of the 
loss,” “states the opinion, “but in defend- | 
ing the right to act as referee and the 
course of action pursued while so acting. , 
Although they are connected with the 
reference in. that’the occasion for them | 
would not have arisen had there been no | 
reference, they are entirely aside from! 
attendance upon hearings or participa- | 
tion in.aets directed to the ascertain- 
ment of the loss ‘by fire. 
“They are not within any definition of | 
expense of reference, laid down in any; 
decision called to our attention or of | 
which we are aware. Moreover, they 
are expenses of a successful litigant in 
another proceeding, such as are usually 





remove him, which had been dismissed 
| with costs to the referee. The expense 


a 


deemed fully compensated for by the | 
costs awarded in that proceeding.” 








Indiana Admits Old Line 


Automobile Insurors 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Apr. 5. 
| The Old Line Automobile Insurors of 
Indianapolis has qualified with the State 
insurance department, under the ‘recip- 
rocal act, to do business in Indiana. 
Its underwriting will be handled by the 
Old Underwriters, Inc., incorporated with 
the secretary of state with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. 





New York Insurance 
Company to Expand 


Lincoln Firm Now Operates in| 


Twenty States 


State of New York: 


| Albert Conway, has forwarded a copy |! 


Iusurance Company of New York, to M. 
A. Freedy, commissioner of insurance of 
Wisconsin, to facilitate the company’s 
entrance into that State. Mr. Conway 
reports in his examination that the com- 
pany also has intentions of entering 
several other States. 

The company until recently was a 
strictly reinsurance company which re- 
ceived all its business: by retrocession 
from the Rossia Insurance Company and 
the American Reserve Company, It was 
organized in 1923 to transact the’ busi- 
ness of fire insurance, with a capital of 
$400,000 and a surplus paid in of $850,- 
000. These amounts were subsequently 
increased to $800,000 and $1,825,000, re- 
spectively. , 

It is now in the direct-writing field 
and\js licensed for reinsurance in some 
20 States, as well as Canada. Applica- 
tion has been made to other States for 
license to do direct writing business, it 
i. stated. ; 

Total admitted assets, as of Sept. 30, 
1929, were $4,951,466 and total liabilities 
$2,360,754, Surplus to policyholders was 
$2,590,712. The company’s Joss from un- 
derwriting totaled $739,912, but its gain 
from investments aggregated $1,459,374, 
bringir~ the net gain from underwriting 
and investments to $719,462. 


New York Will Study 





| 


Companies Asked to Submit | 
Information on Policies 


State of New York: 
New York, Apr. 5. 
In a letter sent Apr. 3 to companies 

writing automobile insurance in New 

York, the State superintendent of insur- 

ance, Albert Conway, has asked for 

sworn lists of automobile fleet licies 

written during the month of March, 193 

and of fleet policies expiring last nth 

that were not renewed and the reasons 
therefor. Mr. Conway. requested that 
the lists pe prepared alphabetically by 
name of assured and that the informa- 
tion be given in columns héaded: Number 
of policy; name and address of assured; 
number of automobiles covered; pre- 
mium; name and address #f broker or 
agent. The information is to be limited 
to policies covering fleets of/five or more 
cars in New York, in whole or in part, 
and is to be furnished the department 

by Aor. 15. 

‘A form of affidavit to accompany the 
lists also has been sent to the companies. 
It is to be signed by an executive officer, 
stating that the lists are complete, that 
the policies have been «written at the 
filed rates, and that the lists are true to 
the best o¥ the officer’s knowledge and 


belief. 
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wrecks the whole structure of the per- 
sonality. This is what is meant by say- 
ing that most mental diseases are end 
products of many years of constantly 
opegating stresses. It explains, too, why 
so many people break down apparently 
spontaneously during these later years 
of life when they have passed the period 
of their maximum capabilities and are 
beginning to grow old. 

The signifieance of all these facts we 
are only beginning to see; but the more 
we study them, the more important it 
becomes for us to realize that the only 
adequate attack that we have upon this 
ever-increasing burden of mental illness 
is through the principles of mental hy- 
giene, which are being slowly and pain- 
fully evolved, and the application of these 
principles as early as possible in life so 
as to insure the development of a well- 
rounded, efficient type of personality. 

This must come through a wider ap- 
preciation of the necessity of having as | 
much regard for mental health as for| 
physical health;*and the most important | 
agencies through which it must come are, | 
first, the home, and second, the educa- 
tional system. A mental hygiene move- 
ment which seeks these ends needs and 





New York, Apr. 5. | 
The State superintendent of insurance, | 


N that ‘theevetans teneth of lite} 2t an examination of the Lincoln Fire} 
Now tha e average 0 


Auto Fleet Insurance| 


‘State Compensation Law 
Applies in National Park 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
|the limits of the State where the em- | 
ploye in the furtherance of his employ- 
er’s business which is localized in Mon- 
tana, and which he is following in passing 
over the State line, meets with an acci- 
dental injury. The eontract between em- 
ployer and employe here contemplated 
that the road would extend’ into the park. 
The employe might or might not work 
on that portion of the road. The em- 
ployer’s, business was localized in this 
State. The employe was acting in the 
course,ef,:and within the scope of his 
employment, furthering his employer’s 
business, when he performed work within 
the park and received his injury. He 
should be gompensated precisely as if he 
{were injured within the State but not 
within the limits of the park. 

The intent of the act is to afford pro- 
| tection to all Montana employers and em- 


| ployes who comply with its provisions, 
and as the authorities heretofore cited 
show, if in this instance simply because 
the eniploye was hurt while within the 
limits of the park he can not recoyer, the 
beneficiént purpose of the act would be 
defeated. 

The board erred in not retaining juris- | 
diction of the application and hearing the 
case. upon the merits. The denial of | 
| jurisdiction by the board raises a pre-| 
liminary question of law, and mandamus 
is the proper remedy to compel the board 
to act. (Raleigh v. District Court, 24 

Mont. 306, 61 Pae. 991; State ex rel. 
| Arthurs v. Board of County Commission- | 
ers, 44 Mont. 51, 118 Pac. 804; State ex 
jrel. Payné v. District Court, 53 Mont. | 
| 350, 165 Pac. 294.) 

Let a peremptory writ of mandate is- 
sue, commanding the industrial accident 
board of the State of Montana,#and the 
members thereof, forthwith to exercise 
jurisdiction over ——— claim for com- 
pensation from the industrial accident 
fund, and to hear and determine his 
claim upon the merits. 





\New York Insurance 
Firm’s Surplus Gains 





‘Continental Company Is Ex- 
amined by State 


State of New York: 
New York, Apr. 5. 

Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has announced that an ex- 
amination into the condition and affairs 
of the Continental Insurance Co., as of 
Dee. 31, 1928, shows an increase in sur- 
plus of $33,352,065 during the five-year 
period 1924-1928, inclusive. Gain from 
investments during that tint® was $47,- 
011,848 and gain from underwriting was 
$4,238,505. ‘ 

An authorized condensed statement+of 
the company’s gains and losses for the 
five years ended Dec. 31, 1928, on the 
basis adopted by the national convention 
of insuraricé commissioners, follows in 
full text: 

UNDERWRITING 

Premiums earned $118,576,904 

62,071,880 

52,212,427 
54,09: 


Losses incurred ...... Sane s ve'ds 
Expenses incurred ...... Sevens 
Nonadmitted items ...... i i dis 
$114,338,399 
Gain from. underwriting $4,238,505 
INVESTMENTS 
Interest, dividends and rents... $16,858,257 
Net~profit on sale of securities 
over adjusted book values. . 4,702,866 
Increase in market values of se- 
curities, including adjustment 
in book values ...... he ena . 26,978,963 
$48,540,086 
Adjustment in market value of 
real estate 
Investment expenses ..... ot teak 


3,093 
1,525,145 


$1,528,238 


Gain from investments $47,011,848 
Gain from underwriting and 
investments . $51,250,353 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Dividends declared cash ....... $12,898,288 
Dividends declared ‘stock . 5,000,000 


417,898,288 


Net gain in surplus .:........ $33,852,065 


Surplus Dec, 31, 1923 .......+. $16,739,745 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1928 ...... ++» 50,091,810 


Increase in surplus $33,352,065 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New Jersey 
(Changes ‘in Status) 

S. 230, To vést with the banking com- 
missioner power to take over and, if neces- 
sary, liquidate an. insurance company 
deemed unsafe or uhsound. Signed by 
governor. , 
State of Rhode Island 

(Change .in Status) 

H. 898. -To incorporate the Roger Wil- 





deserves the intelligent support of an in- 
tormed public, : : 


| by senate. w 


liams Casualty and Surety Company. Passed 


|@ barrel as well as a pint. 


Views Are Discussed | 


Attorney General Comments | > 


On Proposals Pending. in 
House in Letter to Judi- 
_ciary Committee 


| 


® 


Serious objection is made to the 
inexactness of, definitions used in 
proposals pending in the House re- 
lating to the prosecution of petty 
offenses and designed to relieve con- 
gestion in the courts, the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, in- 
formed the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in a letter addressed to the 
chairman, Representative Graham, 
and made public on Apr. 3. A sum- 
mary of the letter was printed in 
the issue of The United States Daily 
on Apr. 4, and on Apr. 5 a part of 
the communication was printed in 
full text. 

The remainder of the letter, deal- 
ing with various phases of the bills 
in which the Attorney General out- 
lines his views, concludes as follows 
in full text: 

A serious objection td. the bill is its in- 
exactness of definition. The difficulty in- 


heres in’ the subject of the legislation. | 


In the enactment of the Jones law, Con- 
gress recognized the impossibility of 
characterizing the kind or magnitude of 
offenses under the national prohibition 
act by leaving the matter of punishment 
to the discretion of the judges. 


Effects Are Outlined 


To illustrate: A “single sale” includes 
The limits 
of “small quantities” are impossible of 
definite ascertainment. While “casual 
employe” has legal meaning, the phrase 
would be very difficult of application. 
The word “habitual” is used throughout 
H. R. 9985. Most criminal laws in which 
habit is made an element define the 
habitual offender as ore previously con- 
victed. The use of the word “habitual” 
without more as characterizing viola- 
tions or employments or activities is so 
indefinite as to be nearly if not wholly 
impossible of application. Certainly it 
will result in vexatious litigation. 


Assuming, however, that the defini- 
tions set forth are sufficient in law, the 


| effect of the bills last mentioned will be 


to reduce the penalties for violations of 
the national prohibition act fixed by Con- 
gress only a year ago. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed to determine the efficacy 
of the increased penalties and no change 
should be made until it appears that they 
are ineffective or that the judges and 
the United States attorneys have. not 
fairly discriminated between major and 
minor violations, 


department has instructed United States 
ttorneys te exercise their judgment in 
restricting prosecutions that call for pun- 
ishment under the Jones law to cases 
that seem to merit the heavier penalties 
and to proceed against minor offenders 
for the crime of possession, the maxi- 
mum penalty for which is a fine of $500, 


|or of maintaining a nuisance, the maxi- 


mum penalty for which is a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year or both. 


_ If the United States attorney errs and 
initiates a prosecution for an offense pun- 
ishable under the Jones law which does 
not merit severe penalty, it is still within 
the- power of the court to correct it by 
imposing a light sentence. It has been 
the experience of the department that 
both United States attorneys and judges 
have, in general, carefully observed the 
admonition of Congress to deal fairly, 
according to the character of the offense. 
The departures from that policy consist 
rather in leniency than in severity, 


Burden Is Increased 


An even more serious objection to’ the 
three bills is their combined effect upon 
prosecutions * for major violations in- 
tended to remain within the operation 
of the Jones law. The inexactness of 
the definitions in H. R. 9985 has alread 
been discussed. Aside from that, how- 
ever, the effect of the bill is to impose 
upon the Government a tremendous bur- 
den in the prosecution of major viola- 
tions. It would seem that in prosecu- 
tions of offenses punishable under the 
Jones law the indictment must allege, 
and the evidence prove, the absence of 
the qualifications that would bring the 
offense within the operation of H. R. 
9985. 

Thus, in a prosecution by indictment 
for sale the Government must prove that 
the seller is engaged in habitual viola- 
tion of the law; in a prosecution for 
manufacture or transportation regard- 
less of quantity, that the accused is not 
a casual employee; in a prosecution for 
manufacture, that the quantity made or 
in the making is not small; in a prose- 
cution for transportation, that the 
quantity is not small, that the accused 
is habitually engaged in unlawful trans- 
portation, or that he is habitually 
employed by others who are habitual 
violators of the law. It is apparent that 
for all practical purposes the Jones law 
will be emasculated and the purpose that 
led to its enactment defeated. ” 


Furthermore, it is doubtful whether, | 


if in a prosecution by indictment for a 
major violation the Government proves 
unlawful sale, manufacture, or trans- 
portation, and is unable to prove the 
absence or presence, as the case may be, 
of the qualifications set out in H. R. 
9985, the jury may convict for a viola- 
tion under H. R. 9985. That bill, in con- 
junction with its companion bills, requires 
that. persons charged with slight or 
casual violations shall first be given the 
privilege of eléction to be tried before 
the commissioner without a jury. The 
district court is given jurisdiction to try, 
when the accused demands it, only after 
a conviction before the commissioner or 
after he has elected a preliminary hear- 
ing and has been bound over to the dis- 
trict_court. It would seem that the dis- 
trict court has jurisdiction to convict of 
an offense under H. R. 9985 only after 
these preliminary steps have been taken. 


Offenses Are Classified 


It is true that the definitions of slight 
or casual offenses in the bill proposed by 
the commission are not exact. But 
under the commission’s plan that is not 
important, for there the United States 
attorney may initiate a prosecution 
either before the commissioner or before 
the district court. The definitions are 
only for the purpose of method of 
prosecution and do not create substantive 
crimes as does H. R. 9985. He may pro- 
ceed by indictment as under the present 
law; but if he chooses \to proceed to 


¥{ 


| 
| 


| ties therefor. 
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Law Enforcement 


Awarding of Air Mail Contracts 
On Comparative Basis Is Endorsed 


Mr. McCarl Says Plan to Amend Law Would Open Way to 


1928, further to encourage commercial 

aviation by authorizing the Postmaster 

General to establish air mail routes.” 
The section referred to above provides: 


Sec. 4. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to award contracts for the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between such points 
as he may designate to the lowest responsible 
bidders at fixed rates per mile for definite 
weight spaces, such rates not to exceed $1.25 
per mile: Provided, “That when in his opin- 
ion the public interests shall so require, he 
may award such contracts by negotiation and 
without advertising for or considering bids. 
In awarding air mail contracts the Post- 
master General will give proper considera- 
tion to the equities of air mail and other 
aircraft operaters with respect to the routes 
which they have been operating and the 
territories which they have been serving.” 


The provisions of section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, require generally, that all con- 
tracts in any of the departments of the’ 
————————— ey 


trial before the commissioner for a 
slight or casual violation carrying with 


it a lighter penalty, the accused will not | 


be heard to complain. 


_The whole ptrpose of the commis- 
sion’s plan was to afford the alternative 
of prosecutions before commissioners in 
lieu of prosecutions before the district 
court as such. The three bills last men- 
tioned depart from that plan in that they 
undertake to create a separate class of 
offenses and to provide diminished penal- 
h _ The commission’s plan 
recognizes the impossibility of definition 
and classification sufficiently exact to 
conform to the rules of the criminal law 
and avoids that difficulty and yet accom- 
plishes the purpose of relieving congés- 
tion in the courts. The other plan pro- 
poses ,to do that which Congress has 
heretofore found impossible, as evidenced 
by the form of the Jones law. 

I am fearful that the result of the 
enactment of H. R. 9985 will be to re- 
duce the penalties for substantial vio- 
lations, such as manufacture, sale; and 
transportation, to a point below the pen- 
alties provided before the enactment of 
the Jones.law. Such actien does not 
seem to be called for at this time, for 
that law, enacted on Mar. 2, 1929, has 
not operated to aggravate the present 
congestion. The number of prohibition 
cases instituted during the calendar year 
1928 was 53,084, and the number pend- 
ing in the district courts on December 
31, 1928, was 21,168. .The number in- 
stituted during the calendar year 1929 
was 54,445, and the number pending 
December 31, 1929, was 20,554. While 
the number of prosecutions instituted 
during the calendar year 1929 exceeded 


: yr é _ jthe number instituted in the preceding | 
To insure proper administration this 


year by 1,361, the number of cases 
pending at the close of 1929 was 614 
less than the number pending at the 
close of 1928. It would appear from 
this comparison that the increased pen- 
alties have not added to the congestion. 


For the reasons given, I am con- 
strained to object to the enactment of 
the three bills last mentioned, and espe- 
cially to the enactment of H. R. 9985. 


Extravagance, Favoritism and Fraud 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Government, except for personal services 
and except in cases of emergency, be 
made after advertising a sufiicient length 
of time previously respecting same. 
Among the apparent purposes of this re- 
quirement are (1) to give all citizens 
an equal right to compéte for and share 
in the Government’s business; (2) to pre- | 
vent fraud and collusion on the part of 
officers and employes in the awarding ot 
Government contracts, and (3) to obtain 
for the Government the benefit of getting 
its needs supplied at the lowest prices 
available. It is not apparent why these 
same purposes are not desirable of ac- 
complishment with respect to the award- 
ing of air mail contracts. 


Personal Element Involved 
In Carrying of Mails 


Evidently as a precaution against any 
holding that because of the element of 
personal service involved in the carrying 
of mails the provisions df section 3709, 
Revised Statutes, would not be applicable 
thereto, the Congress has from time to 
time enacted legislation specifically re- 
quiring the Postmaster General to adver- 
tise for bids for such service and to 
award the contract to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. (See in this connection 
the acts of June 8, 1872, 17 Stat. 313; 
Mar. 1, 1881, 21 Stat. 374; Apr. 21, 1902, 
32 Stat., 114; May 12, 1910, 36 Stat. 366.) 


The long established policy of the Con- 
gress with respect to requiring adver- 
tising in the matter of letting mail-carry- 
ing contracts is exemplified by the pro- 
visions of section 3949, Revised Statutes, 
as amended as late as Mar. 18, 1916, 39 
Stat. 161, which read: 





“All contracts for carrying the mail 
shall be in the name of the United States 
and shall be awarded to the lowest bidder 
tendering sufficient guaranties for faith- 
ful performance in accordance with the 
terms of the advertisement: Provided, 
however, That such contracts require due 
celerity, certainty, and security in the 
performance of the service; but the Post- 
master General shall not be bound t- 
consider the bid of any person who has 
willfully or negligently failed to perform 
a former contract.” 

For reasons that are apparent, sec- 
tion 3942, Revised Statutes, author- 
izes the awarding of contracts for 
esrrying the mail on railway trains 
without advertising. Similar authority 
is granted under section 3943, Revised 
Statutes, with respect to carrying the 
mail on vessels plying between ports of 
the United States “whenever the public 
interest and convenience will thereby be 
promoted.” 


Amendment of Air 
Mail Act Explained 


The air mail act of Feb. 2, 1925, as 
amended by the act of June 3, 1926, was 
=r amended by the act of May 17, 
1928, 45 Stat. 594, which provided for 
what is known as the certificate provi- 
"sion, apparently designed to protect cer- 





MORE REINFORCED 


CONCRETE D 


-|is to spend it. 


’ 


tain equities and rights of air mail ¢ me 


tractors who have successfully ope 
for a period-of two years or more w 
the provisions of the-said air mail ae 
the practical effect of the act being tha 
the Postmaster General was granted 
thority to extend the life of conti 
from the original four-year period to 
maximum of 10 years with revision of t 
rates downward only. a 
The circumstances and _ conditions 
which, evidently, influenced the Congress 
to exempt from the advertising require 
nfent contracts for carrying the mail by 
rail and on vessels plying between 
of the United States do not exist or arise 
in the matter of air mail contracts. Rail- 
roads and the vessels referred to either 
are the only available means of carrying 
the mail over the particular route, or 
else they operate on established sched- 
ules between the points regardless 
whether mail is or is not carried. 


No competing lines over the identical 


route would operate on the same s¢ 


ule. In either situation advertising would 


serve (no useful purpose. With respect 
to air mail routés the situation is entirely 
different. 


Air Is Open Field 
Without Rights of Way 


As stated in a recent decision of \the 


Comptroller General of the United States, 


6 Comp. Gen. 557, “The air is an open 
field without rights of way or routes be- 
ing within the control or monoply of any- 


one, but apparently open to all who may ~ ‘ 


furnish or satisfy of their ability to fur- 
nish the equipment, etc., to — out 
the undertaking.” Hence there would ap- 


pear to be no sufficient reasom why aa 


there should not be competition in the 
matter of those air mail contracts. 5 


Under our system of government, it is 


necessary that there be checks and bal- 


ances in the administration of the Gov- 


ernment and whenever the Congress fails | 


to control by law the discretion of pur- 


chasing and contracting officers of the 
Government, with adequate machinery | 
to enforce that control, it opens the door 


to fraud, favoritism, waste, and extrava- 
gance. Responsible, loyal and conscien- 
tious administrative heads of the de- 
partments and establishments of the Gov- 


ernment —drawn for short intervals from 
i? 
ressure 
of would-be contractors, nor should legiti- 


the body politic to serve their Govern- 
ment—should not be subject to 


mate contractors be required to indi 
in questionable practices in order to se- 
cure public. contracts. ’ 


Also, the interest and confidence . of 
the people in their Government and the 
integrity of their officers must be pre- 
served and such preservation requires that 
there be no modification or departure from 
the century-old procedure of control by 
law over the expenditure of public 
funds, not only for the Post. Office De- 
partment but for the entire adminis- 
trative service of the Government. 


ciples of American government that 
legislative control over public funds as 
contemplated by the act in question, be 
surrendered to the agent or agency that 


s 
That competition should be had in con- 
tracting for carrying of mail by aero- 
plane and that pressure would be brou 
to bear on the Postmaster General if 
proposed bill is enacted into law, is ad- 





mitted by the Postmaster General in his 
testimony before the Committee. 
page 25, Hearings of Feb. 19, 1930. * * * 


OCcKS 


6 New Clients in 30 Days 


The unquestioned supremacy of Reinforced Concrete Docks 


and Piers is best evidenced by the character of their owners. 


In January six additional outstanding dock owners 
adopted the FERGUSON REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK— 
consistently preferred by good engineers and repeatedly 
upheld by the Federal Courts in point of patent protection. 


U.S. Steel Corporation 
American Shipbuilding Co. 


Michigan Alkali Co. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie Ry. 


Detroit Edison Co. 


Chicago & Northwestern 


Ry. Company 


Grasselli Chemical Company 


City of Detroit 


Union Carbide and CarbonCo. 
Solvay Process Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Canton Co. of Baltimore 
Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 





Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. 


Ry Company 


Michigan Northern Power Co. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


R. R. Company 


The M. A. Hanna Co, 


City of Cleveland 
C. & B. Transit Co. 
State of California 


City of Houston, Texas 


READ THE ROLL CALL 


Kelley Island Lime & Transport | Houston 


Company 
Clarkson Coal and Dock Co. 
Duluth ond Iron Range Ry. 
Buffalo Dry Dock Co. 
Chicago Shipbuilding Co. 
Central West Coal Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of NewJersey 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
Virginia Shipbuilding Corp. 
Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 
City of Wyandotte, Mich. 
A. J. Dupuis Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. 
Wm. Cramp & Co. 
Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of St. Petersburg 
Gulf Refining Co. 
D. & C. Navigetion Co. 
Anaconda Copper Co. 


Sanford 


re 


Compress Co. 


Stewart Sand Company of 
Kansas City 


Anderson-Clayton Compony 
of Houston 


Mopes & Ferdon, Ltd. 
Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial. Tobacco Co. \ 
Humble Oil Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 
Edward W. Bissell Estate, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chester Shipbuilding & Ory 
Dock Company 
Baltimore Dry Dock 
& Steamship Compony 


& Brooks Co. of 


Baltimore, Md. 

Groton Iron Works Co, 
Groton, Conn. 

Michigan Ammonia Works 
of Detroit 

Consolidated G.’& E. Co. 
of Baltimore. 


THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING CO. 


CLEVELAND 


Consulting Engineers 
GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President 


ont 


Furthermore, it is contrary to the prin- — 





(“EARLY 400) ¢ 
Public Utilities 


lways’ Unification 
jaid to Be Controlled 
y HoldingCompanies 


Produces Figures on Se- 
curities of Pennroad and 
Alleghany Corporations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
snares of common; Wheeling and Lake 
Erie, 54 shares; Missouri Pacific, 522,- 
600 shares of common and $24,000,000 
worth of bonds. ‘ 


. The holdings of the Alleghany Com-}| 


pany in the Missouri Pacific constitute 
47.8 per cent of the voting stock of that 
“road, giving the holding company prac- 
tical control, Mr. Eastman said. 

The Chesapeake Corporation, included 
in the Alleghany’s list of holdings, owns 
807,935 shares of common stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and 27,500 shares 
of common stock of the Pere Marquette. 
'\. The holdings of stock by the Pennroad 
in the Detroit and Ironton, the Detroit, 

ledo and Ironton and the National 

ight Company are approximately 100 
per cent of the stock of those companies, 
Mr. Eastman said. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad holds, in addition, 204,000 
shares of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. ; 

Holdings of the Pennroad in the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia constitute 73.7 
per cent of the voting stock of that com- 

ny, he explained. 

The Alleghany Company, he con- 
tinued, also held in January, 1930, a total 
of 96,927 shares of common stock and 
43,024 shares of preferred of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad which it 


held under contract of sale to the Balti- | 


more & Ohio Railroad. This sale, he 
said, has been consummated. The Alle- 
ghany Company’s holdings in the Chesa- 
peake Corporation totalled 70.4 per cent 
of the voting stock of that company; of 
the Kansas City Southern 20.8 per cent; 
of the Erie 7.5 per cent; of the Nickel 
Plate 49.6 per cent; of the great North- 
ern 5 per cent; and of the Pere Mar- 
quette 6.2 per cent. 
Sentiment of New England 
All the shares listed, Commissioner 
Eastman told the Committee, are of vot- 
i stock. In connection with stock 
‘holdings in the New Haven and the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railways, Mr. Eastman said 
there had been a general feeling in the 
New England district that the New Eng- 


and reads should not come under the | 


domination of any one trunk line. He 
- Said, however, that there is: sentiment in 

favor of dividing the New England roads 

Between two or more trunk lines. 

* When Mr. Eastman began his testi- 

mony he explained that he appeared only 


as an individual member of the Commis- | 
sion and that he did.not represent the | 
entire Interstate Commerce Commission. | 


He said the reason why the Commission 
had asked in its annual report for an 


Investigation, of railway holding com-| 


panies is that the Commission feared it 
would lose all control over railroad con- 
solidations through the growth of hold- 


re. companies. — é . 

* The Commission had decided, he said, 
that it has no jurisdiction to regulate 
- acquisitions of railroad stock by holding 
companies that are not themselves. op- 
grating companies. 


Asked by Representative Huddleston | Unanimously adopted by the House Com-| 


(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., whether 
these acquisitions of stock by holding 
companies are for investment or for con- 
trol of the operating companies, Mr. East- 
man replied that while he could only 
Present a supposition, he felt that the 
purchases of stock were made to obtain 
either control or an influence in the af- 
fairs of the railroads. 
Small Holdings Sometimes Control 


Representative Nelson (Rep.), of Au-! 


gusta, Maine, asked if holdings of small 
blocks of stock does not frequently give 
the holder actual control of the railway 
company? Mr. Eastman replied that this 
frequently is the case. 

Representative Wolverton (Rep.), of 
Camden, N. J., asked if Mr. Eastman in- 
ferred that stockholdings such as those 
of the Pennroad Company are contrary to 
public interests. Mr. Eastman replied 
that in some cases such holdings may vio- 
late the Clayton Anti-trust Act and that 
they may permit unifications of railroads 
without supervision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Asked by Mr. Wolverton to state defi- | 


nite reasons to show that such holdings 
are contrary to public interests, 


stock have been too recent to show any 
direct effects as yet. 


show that the unifications may be 
brought about without the scrutiny of the 


Commission although Congress has pro-|0f War and extends from the foot of} have tended to check the growth of rail 
the Chicago Sanitary Canal at Lockport | 


vided by law that consolidations should 
be regulated. 

Commissioner Eastman added that cer- 
tain unifications might disrupt present 
routing of traffic to the disadvantage of 
shipping. : 

Investment trusts, according to the 
witness, are not important so far as rail- 
way control is concerned. Mr. Eastman 
said these trusts usually purchase stock 
for strictly investment purposes. He also 
reviewed stock holdings by smaller hold- 
ing companies. 

. The Committee then recessed until Apr. 
9, when Mr. Eastman will continue his 
testimony. 

Publication of a questionnaire which 
is to be sent to railroads and holding 


companies in connection with the investi-|Umerous other improvements of similar | 


gation was deferred by the Committee 
until Apr. 7. The questionnaire has been 
in preparation by the Committee for sev- 
eral weeks. It is designed by the Com- 
mittee to obtain, through its answers, 
preliminary information on which fur- 
ther proceedings in the investigation may 
be based, relating to inspection of books, 
further requests for data, and other pro- 
cedure. 


California Considers Plan 
For Joint Gas Pipe Line 


: {Continued from Page 1.] 
cared for in its southern division for a 
iod of two years at rates agreed upon 
een the principals, and that at the 
ration of that time the said rates 


llibe revised by agreement between | vide for a navigable depth of not less e F 
e parties, and failing such agreement, | than 9 feet from the head of the present |°f the State make possible; the bridges 

Federal project on the Illinois River to | Mentioned not to become the property of 
supply southern division of Coast Coun-|the heads of the Federal projects on the | the United States, and no obligations to | 
ties by gas delivered from its own lines | Chicago and Calumet rivers, the portion 
constructed from the joint pipe line to| between Utica, Ill., and the forebay of 
_After construc-| the powerhouse of the sanitary district | 
of such pipe line Coast Counties, of Chicago near Lockport, Ill., tobe se- 
er the contract, shall not be entitled | cured by means of dams, locks, lateral 


ndard Oil Company of California may 


Southern division. 


thon 


Mr. | 
Eastman said that these acquisitions of | 


He said, however, | 
that it appeared to him to be enough to) 


would also save 64 miles to Youngstown 
and 29 miles to Cleveland. From Pitts- 
burgh to eastern points it would reduce 
the short-line distances. 74 miles to New 
York, 64 miles to “Boston, 45 miles to 
Albany, 39 miles to Portland, and 19 
miles to Philadelphia. The tables in- 
clude comparisons of numerous other 
routes, demonstrating that by combining 
the proposed line. with -existing lines 
substantially shorter routes could be ob- 
tained than those now available. 


applicant estimates that the savings in 
time’ over the present fastest freight 
| schedules would be as follows: Between 
|New York and Pittsburgh, 6 hours east- 
|bound and 12 hours westbound; between 
New York and Chicago, 4 hours east- 
bound and 5 hours westbound; between 


and 10 hours westbound. 
| As originally proposed, the line would 
cent eastbound and .4 per cent west- 
bound, excepting a grade of 1.38 per 
cent for a distance of 7.64 miles against 
| westbound traffic which would have re- 
|quired the use of helper engines. It is 
|now proposed to avoid this helper grade 
by the construction of a tunnel about 
'5 miles in length which would lower 
|the summit elevation of the line to 1,560 
|feet above sea level. 


Highway Crossings 


| At Grades Avoided 


| Between Easton and New York the 
|Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh 
| Valley have maximum grades of .4 per 
|cent eastbound; westbound the maximum 
| grade is .8 per cent on the former and .7 
{per cent on the latter. The proposed 


| main line would have 4-degree-maximum 
| 


| 
| 





| 


| of 2 degrees or less. It would be double- 
|track, with 127-pound rail on main 
|tracks and 90-pound rail on sidings. 
| There would be 37 tunnels, aggregating 
| 18.9 miles in length. 

| Public-highway crossings at grade 
would be avoided. The proposed route cuts 
boldly across the ridges, the highways 
las a rule occupying the transverse val- 
lleys at levels below the railway grade. 


The applicant claimed that on account 


Report on Illinois 


Project Is Accepted 


House Committee Approves 
Plan for River Channel 
With Reservation 


A recommendation by Maj. Gen, Lytle 
| Brown, Chief of Army Engineers, for a 
| 9-foot channel in the Illinois River from 
|the head of the present Federal project 
|near Utica, Ill, to. Lockport, Ill., was 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors, Apr. 4, 
| with one amending provision. 

| The report estimated the cost to the 
| Government at $7,500,000 with an annual 
|maintenance cost of $223,000. 
|amending provision stipulated that the 


| project shall be constructed with the| 


smallest practical flow of water from 
| Lake Michigan. 
Publication of the Committee’s decision 
and excerpts from the discussion preceg- 
ing the adoption of the report began Apr. 
5. The report follows in full text: 

Now Three-quarters Finished « 

The statement follows in full text: 

1. The Chief of Engineers has today 
forwarded to Hiram W. Johnson, chair- 
man, Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in 


review of reports submitted in House | 


Document No. 112 and House Document 
| No. 220, 56th Congress, 2d Session, with 
a view to the extension of free naviga- 
tion with a 9-foot channel from Utica, 
Ill., to Lake Michigan. 

2. The existing Federal project in the 
Illinois River provides for a channel at 
least 9 feet deep and 200 feet wide from 
Utica to its mouth. The final link in 
this waterway system is the _ so0- 
called Illinois Waterway, which is 
being constructed by the State of 
| Illinois under permit by the Secretary 


to the head of the Federal project on the 
Illinois River at Utica. The State has 
spent $15,500.000 on the construction of 
|the proposed Illinois Waterway, and 
| physical work is now about 75 per cent 
completed. However, it has been found 
that the total cost of the waterway, in- 
cluding the necessary bridges, will be 
| considerably in excess of the $20,000,000 
which is available for construction. 
this reason, it is now desired that the 


United States take over and complete | 
Interested parties point | 
out that the $20,000,000 appropriated by | 


the waterway. 
|the State constitutes a larger degree of 
cooperation than has been required of 
local interests by the United States in 


| character. 


| 3. After due consideration of this mat- | 


ter, the Chief of Engineers is of the 
opinion that there should be a Federal 
| waterway as the connecting link between 
the Mississippi River system of water- 
|ways and the Great Lakes system via 
| the Illinois River, the Des Plaines River, 
the Chicago River, and certain water- 
| ways improved or under improvement by 
the State of Illinois and the sanitary 
| district of Chicago, or other political sub- 
|divisions of the State, and that such 
| waterway should have a depth of 9 feet. 
| To this end, based on proposals and as- 
|surances contained in the letter of the 
|governor of Illinois, and subject to the 
opinion rendered by the Attorney General 
of the United States, he recommends that 
the existing project for the improvement 
|of the Illinois River be extended to pro- 


Through the use of the new routes, | 


| Boston and Chicago, 8.5 hours eastbound | 


| 
|have had a maximum grade of .3 per| 


curves, and total curvature averaging | 
| 20 degrees to the mile, mostly in curves | 


The, 


For | 
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Holding Companies, 


New Direct Low-grade Rail Route . . » 
From New York to Chicago Is Opposed 


Assistant F inance. Director and Examiner of I. C. C. Ree- 
ommend That Proposal Be Denied ° ~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


of the physical advantages of the new| 
line the operating expense of carrvine 
a given amount of freight between New | 
York and Pittsburgh would be at least} 
25 per cent less by its line than by the 
shortest existing route. In addition to 
the reduction in operating expenses, the 
applicant represented that its line would 
benefit the public by reducing the time 
of goods in transit and, by reducing the 
cost of the service, increase the possi- 
bility of rate reductions. It was not 
claimed that the proposed line would re- 
ceive material revenue from the inter- 
mediate territory or serve any material 
local public convenience and necessity, 
although some development of local traf- 
fic might reasonably be expected. The 
territory to be traversed is now served 
by many railways, few points on the 
route being more than 5 or 6 miles dis- 
tant from an existing line. 

L. F. Loree, the principal promoter of 
the proposed line, supplemented the 
|testimony of preceding witnesses by 
|placing in the record, among other | 
| things, comparisons of the proposed line 
| with other existing and proposed lines 
| between New York harbor and the Mid- 
dle West. 
| It is-well known that the Baltimore 
|& Ohio is actively engaged in carrying 
/out plans for the establishment of a new 
|low-grade short line extending between 
| Butler, Pa., on the west and Rew York 
|harbor on the east by using existing 
| lines and, if necessary, new construction 
on a route by way of Williamsport, Pa., | 
and the lines of the Reading and Cen- 
tral of New Jersey. 

The New York Central in recent years 
thas also proposed a new route from 

Lake Erie to New York harbor through 
;northern Pennsylvania, usually referred 
| to as the Clearfield route. 

Mr. Loree expressed the opinion that 
his proposed line is incomparably better 
than either. He testified that the New | 








| York Central proposed line across north- | Ap 


iern Pennsylvania has an elevation at | 
Clearfield of 1,770 feet; that the eleva- 
tion of the Erie is 1,700 feet; that of 
, the Pennsylvania at. Gallitzin 2,160 feet, 
| and that of the present line of the Balti- 
| more & Ohio 2,260 feet, while that of 
| the proposed line of the New York, Pitts- 
| burgh & Chicago would be but 1,560 feet. 
|He further testified that nearly all of | 
| these lines have grades running between | 
142 and 2 per cent, while the proposed 
line would have ruling grades of .4 per 
cent westbound and .3 per cent east- | 
bound. | 

He emphasized the. fact that the pro- | 
posed road would specialize in freight'| 
| transportation, and that it would be con- 

structed, equipped, and operated in ac- 
cordance with the highest railroad stand- | 
ards. Asked his opinion as to the fea- 
sibility of its joint operation, he testified 
that he could see no objection, provided | 
|the other carriers used trackage rights 
and the property remained under single 
control. He admitted that the railways 
}in the northeastern States could prob- 
| ably handle about 20 per cent more busi- 
ness with their present facilities if they 
| continue to run as well as they are now 
running. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania presented evidence at the 
further hearing to show that the pro- 
posed construction is not justified by con- 
siderations of convenience and necessity; 
that the traffic in the eastern district and 
on their respective lines during recent | 
years, and particularly since the former 
hearing, had declined rather than in-| 
creased; that the present facilities are 
not used to their capacity and are able to | 
handle any traffic that is likely to be| 
| offered in the near future; that the ap- 
plicant has not shown a reasonable pros- | 
| pect of securing sufficient traffic to pay | 
| its operating expenses and a return upon | 
investment; that such traffic as it might 
| be able to secure would deplete the earn- | 
|ings of existing lines; and that the ap-| 
plicant’s proposals would involve the in-| 
terchange of traffic with its connections 
in congested areas, thus increasing the 
congestion and causing delays which 
| would be inconsistent with its claims fof 
more expeditious service than is now)! 
| afforded. } 

It must be held that the applicant | 
has failed to establish such degree of 
necessity for its proposed line as would 
justify the Commission in granting a 
certificate for its construction. The ap- 
plication should therefore be denied, 


Increasing Demand 


For Adequate Service 
Notwithstanding the conditions which 


' 





traffic in eastern territory and may con- 
a_i 
called Illinois Waterway, at an estimated 
cost to the United States of $7,500,000, 
with $223,000 annually for maintenance | 
and operation, and the portions north | 
and east from the forebay of said power- 
| house to be secured by utilization of the | 
existing system of improved waterways | 
constructed by the sanitary district of | 
Chicago,-in which depths now exist con- | 
siderably in excess of 9 feet. 

4. As shown by the estimates pre- | 
pared by the district engineer the 9-foot | 





| 


can be secured by various flows of water, | 
}éven as low as 1,000 cubic feet per sec- | 
ond. Decreasing the flow increases the 
dredging but not in any, serious amount. 
(a) That the project thus adopted 
shall be in all its parts a navigable 
| waterway of the United States, forever | 
|free to the public use of all, unimeum- | 
| bered by any tolls or restrictions of any | 
|kind whatsoever except such as may be 
jimposed by Congress. - 

(b) That the State of Illinois shall 
} proceed, subject to the supervision and | 
| @pproval of all expenditures and obliga- 
|tions by the Secretary of War, to con- 
| struct the highway bridges at the Bran- 
don Road and Marseilles Canal, to make 
the necessary alterations in other high- 
way bridges across the Illinois Water- 
way, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and agreements for the altera- 
tions of the railroad bridges across said 
waterway, and to do such other work 
|on said waterway as the Secretary of 
War shall direct and the available funds 


| be incurred by the United States to main- | 
| tain, operate or replace them. 
¢) That no claim shall lie against the 


} auspices as will e 


| sponse to the 


| existing carriers which, through a series 
|of years, have developed the country to 


|of capital which would ee 
|for the business already de 


‘Inquiry Will Be Resumed | 


| Share Co., of New York, and associated | 
|companies will be taken up by the Fed- 


|uled by the Commission for the week of 


tinue to do so, there can be no doubt that 
there will be. an increasing demand for 
adequate and expeditious freight service 
to and from the eastern séaboard, and 
the supplemental evidence now before 
the Commission again raises the ques- 
tion, with renewed force, as to the best 
method of supplying the future needs of 
transportation between the Middle West 
and New York harbor. Obviously, the 
rail lines now existing were originally 
established on routes which offered the 
least resistance to construction, invest- 
ment often being restricted at: the cost 
of future operation. 

Great sums have been expended in im- 
proving these lines to care for the in- 
creasing traffic. The same process may 
undoubtedly be followed indefinitely. But | 
that the carriers feel the need of a 
change in the program is evidenced by 
their own projects for additional routes, 
which, however, lack the remedial value 
of such a facility as is here offered by the 
applicant. To accomplish the greatest 
benefit to carriers and public alike, the 
facility should be provided under such 
i ist the support and 
cooperation of the present carriers; and 
this condition may best be met by such 
arrangement as will give all a direct| 
financial interest in its success. 

This was, in effect, the view of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Which said in its re- 
uestionnaire issued prior 
to. the original hearing, “if and when the 
construction of such a superline is re- 
quired or justified, it should be under- 
taken by and in the joint interest of the 


be served, and not by a new aggregation 

compete 
veloped.” 
Whether or not the priority of the rights 
of existing carriers should be conceded, 
it is evident that such a program, under 
present conditions, contains the greatest 
promise of public good. 


Into Utility Holding Firm | 


The affairs of the Electric Bond &} 


eral Trade Commission, Apr. 16, when it 
resumes its hearings on power and gas 
utilities, the «Commission announced | 
r. 5. 

Public hearings and conferences sched- 


Apr. 7 are announced as follows: 
Trade practice conference: Furnace pipe 





Dated April 1, 1930 


\ 


Inland Waterways - 


Revision of Federal 
Power Commission 
Proposed in, House 


Measure Provides tev Board 
Of Three Mentbers, Ap- 


pointed by President With | 


Approval by the Senate 


Reorganization of the Federal Power 
Commission, with three members to be 
appointed by the President ‘and confirmed 
by the Senate, is proposed in a bill (H. 
R. 11409) introduced Apr. 4 by Represen- 
tative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y. 


The bill was described by the author 
as carrying out recommendations of 
President Hoover and carries provision 
also for regulation of rates, in certain 
sales of electric energy in interstate com- 
merce. ‘ 

A summary of an explanatory state- 
ment by Representative Parker ‘was pub- 
lished in the issue of Apr. 5.’ His state- 
ment follows in full text: 7 

The bill is intended to carry out the 
recommendations of the President, con- 
tained in his message communicated to 
the Congress at the beginning of the 
present session, for the reorganization 


of the Federal Power Commission and | 
| the regulation of rates charged in cer- 
tain sales of electric energy in interstate | 


commerce. 
The bill provides for the reorganiza- 


ition of the Federal Power Commission 


so that it will be composed.of three 
commissioners to be appointed by the 
SE 


and fittings industry, Friday, Apr. 11, Chi- 
cago, 10 a. m., Congress Hotel, Commis- 
sioner Charles H. March, presiding. 

Trial examiners’ hearings (subject to 
changes in time): 


Artloom Corp., trading as Artloom Rug 
Mills, of Philadelphia, Tuesday, Apr. 8, 
New York, 10 a. m., room 200, 45 Broad- 
way; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
rugs; Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; P. 
B. Morehouse, Commission’s attorney. 

Kemper Silk Company, Inc., of New York, 


Wednesday, Apr. 9, New York, 10 a. m.,| 


room 200, 45 Broadway; alleged misrepre- 


| sentation in sale of textile fabries; John 
|W. Norwood, 


trial examiner; Alfred M. 


Craven, Commission’s attorney. 


| and only affects the situations which the | 


‘rates to be unlawful. 





\ 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Accordng to figures published by the 
National Electric Light Association, dur- 
ing 1928 the total consumption of elec- 
tricity in the United States was 83,147,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours. Of this amount 
74,227,000,000 or 89 3/10 per centum 
was generated and consumed within the 
same State. The remaining 10° 7/10 

er cent was transferred across State 
ines, A survey by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research for 1926 shows that 
only 8 99/100 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of. electricity in the United 
States, in that year, was transferred 
across State lines. 

As indicated by the President’s mes- 
sage, there is a limited field in connection 
with the interstate transmission of elec- 
tric efergy which requires regulation on| 
the part of Congress. This is the field in 
which the Supreme Court had held the 
States may not act, namely in cases of 
sales of electric energy by producers to 
distributors, where such sales are inter- | 
state. On the other hand, there is no! 
necessity for Federal regulation of sales| 
to consumers, for the court has also held| 
that the State of consumption may regu-| 
late interstate (as well as intrastate) | 
sales to consumers within its boundaries, | 
for the reason that such sales, while. a| 
part of interstaté commerce, are local in} 
character and are unregulated by Con- | 
gress. 

The bill would leave unaffected the} 
power of the States to regulate inter-| 
state sales of electric energy in those | 
situations in which the Supreme Court | 
has held State regulation to be valid, | 


| 





States may not control. It requires that 
rates and charges, in those transactions | 
covered, shall be just and reasonable, 
and declares unjust or unreasonable | 
It also. provides a 
system for the determination and putting 
into effect of just and reasonable rates. 

In general, transfers of electric energy 
in interstate commerce involve only two 
States «nd the problems involved in the 
administration of the bill will be essen- | 
tially local ones. It therefore seems de- | 


| sirable to utilize the ability and ex-| 
perience of members of the State utility | 


commissions who have for many years | 
been administering the laws of ‘their| 
States relating to the general subject} 
matter covered by the bill. This accords | 


| with the President’s views in his mes- | 


sage in which he recommends that initial | 
action should be taken Ly the State com-| 
missions except in case of disaereement | 
or failure to act. Therefore, the bill pro-| 
vides for joint boards to administer its 


$20,000,000 


The American Metal Company, Limited - 
Four Year 5!/2% Gold Notes 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNitTep States DAILY 


Railroads 


— 


Plan of Federal Operation 
Of Muscle Shoals Passed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


retention, use, or disposal of public 
moneys or property of the United States, 
shall apply to the moneys and property 
of the corporation and to* moneys and 
properties of the United States intrusted 
to the corporation, 


(b) Any person who, with intent to 
defraud the ¢orporation, or to deceive 
any director or officer of the corporation 
or any officer or employe of the United 


| States (1) makes any false entry in any 


book of the corporation, or (2) makes 
any false report or statement for the 
corporation, shall, upon _ conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 


(c) Any person who shall receive any 
compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion or 
agreement, express or implied, with in- 
tent to defraud the corporation or wrong- 
fully and unlawfully to defeat its pur- 
poses, “shall, on conviction theredf, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


Sec. 20. In order that the board may 
not be delayed in carrying out the pro- 
gram authorized herein the sum of $10,- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for that ptrpose from the 
Treasury of the United States, of which 
not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be made 
available with which to begin construc- 
tion of Cove Creek dam during the cal- 
endar year 1930. 


Sec. 21. That all appropriations neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 


4 


|act are hereby authorized. 


_ Sec, 22. That all acts or parts of acts 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 
Sec. 23. That this act shall take effect 


| immediately, 


ae een ee ey 


provisions with respect to rates and 
charges. 


These joints boards, though they. would 
act as Federal agencies, would be com- 
posed of one member from each State 
involved, and such member will ordi- 
narily be chosen from the membership 
of the State utility commission. The 
Federal Power Commission will act in 
case of nonaction or disagreement by 
the joint boards provided for, and on 
review of the joint board action as pro- 
vided in the bill. 


Due April 1, 1934 


Principal and semi-annual interest (April Ist and October Ist) payable at the office of the Trustee. Coupon Notes in denominations 


of $10,000 and $1,000, registerable as to principal. 


Redeemable as a whole or in part on thirty days’ notice at any time on 


and after April 1, 1931 and prior to April 1, 1932°at 101 and accrued interest, thereafter and prior to April 1, 1933 at 


100%4 and accrued interest, and thereafter and prior to maturity at. 100% and accrued interest. 


agree to refund the Pennsylvania Four Mills tax as provided in the Indenture. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


The Company will 


The following information is quoted froma letter from the President of the Company to the Bankers: 
BUSINESS—The American Metal Company,. Limited, was organized in 1887 under the laws of the State of New 


channel heretofore adopted by Congress / 


York, and has grown to a commanding position in the international non-ferrous metals trade. The operating 
properties, consisting chiefly of mines, smelters and refineries both in this country and abroad, are owned through 
subsidiary and affiliated companies, and development work with a view to further expansion is constantly in prog- 
ress. The Company is now carrying large investments in properties which are still in the process of being devel- 
oped and equipped. ° 


Among the enterprises in which The American Metal Company, Limited, has substantial holdings are Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines, Limited, The Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Company, Limited, and Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, Limited. The mines owned by these companies are in northern Rhodesia, and developments 
have proven the existence of very large ore reserves at all of these mines. 


INDENTURE PROVISIONS—The Indenture will provide, among other things, that the Company will not pay 
any dividends on its common stock other than.stock dividends, or purchase any shares of its stock of any class, 
unless after such payment or purchase the consolidated surplus of the Company and its subsidiaries shall be at 
least $7,000,000. The Indenture will further provide that neither the Company nor any subsidiary (as definedin 
the Indenture) will mortgage or pledge any of its property without ratably securing these Four-Year 520, 
Gold Notes, except for purchase money orconstruction mortgages and liens, pledges of current assets in the 
usual course of business securing loans maturing not more than one year from date of creation, and renewals of 
any thereof. . ; 


EARNINGS—The eqnaelitotenl income of the Company for the past five years, as certified by Messrs. Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Accountants and Auditors, before depreciation, depletion, interest on bank obliga- 
tions and provision for Federal income taxes, and before the deduction of the net amount of extraordinary or 
non-recurring items of income and expense averaging [OesPnie? te per annum, has been as follows: 


Times Interest 
Requirements 
on these Notes 


5.20 
4.09 
4.08 
3.83 


Income 


(as above) 
$5,720,104.12 
4,509,411.90 
4,498,532.69 
4,218,606.98 
5,012,766.83 4.55 
4,791,884.50 4.35 


The above figures are before deduction of depreciation and depletion which averaged $1,142,757.95 per annum, 
but do not give effect to the use of the proceeds of the new financing except to the extent of the elimination of 
interest on bank obligations which interest averaged about $235,000 per annum for the above period. 


Year - 
1925... os, 
BOGS .’s ote es. 
WORT oo 0 eee 
IES Co aoa by 
EN blade einke a 
Average .... 


ASSETS—After giving effect to the application of the proceeds of these Notes, the Pro Forma Balance Sheet 
as of December 31, 1929 shows current assets of $41,322,557.50, and, current liabilities of $6,514,933.48, a ratio 
of 6.34 to 1. The foregoing current assets do not include investments in various mining properties carried at a 
cost of $17,576,309.06 but having a market value February 28, 1930 in excess of $25,000,000. The Pro Forma 
Balance Sheet shows net assets, before deducting these Notes, of $72,385,168.98 equivalent to over $3,600 per 
$1,000 Note, and net current assets of $34,807,624.02 equivalent to over $1,700 per $1,000 Note. 


” 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE—These Notes are being issued by the Company to retire outstanding bank obligations 
and to provide additional working capital for developments, extensions and other corporate purposes. 


MANAGEMENT—The properties of the Company will continue to be managed by those individuals who have 
been responsible for the successful operation of the Company in the past. 


Application will be made to list these Notes on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Price 99¥2 and accrued interest to yield 5.64% 


This offering is made subject to prior sale when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel. All legal 
matters pertaining to this issue will be passed upon by Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell for the Bankers and by Mr. Joseph B. Cotton jor the 


Company. It is expected that delivery of these Notes will be made on or about April 17, 1930. j 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 





United States because of any contractual 


standby service for its southern di-| canals, and dredging, in general accord- | entered into by the State of Illinois as | 
from the Pacific Gas Company’s| ance with the present plans of the State | regards the construction of a waterway | 
of Illinois for the construction of the so- | between Utica and Lake Michigan, } 


line.” 


| GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


obligations which have been or may be! 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources believed to be reliable. 
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\Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 
Seeks Authority to Issue Gold Bonds 


Proceeds to Be Applied to Treasury Reimbursement and, 
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‘ Real Estate Loans 
Three NationsReach |Affiliation of Power Utility in Ohio 
Definite Agreement | 


‘On Naval Armaments 


Wa 
Bond Issues 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Apr. 5.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 


Changes in Status} 
— of» 


State Banks — 


With Parent Concern Is os 


Transcript of Testirmony at Inquiry Covers Statements of 


United States, Great Britain 
And Japan in Accord, Am- 


bassador Gibson Says in! 


Radio “Address 
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tives for which the conference was called, 
which is the establishment of relation- 
ships between the countries based on 4 
limitation agreement which provides 
every country with a definite knowledge 
of the plans of the others and that sense 
of security which comes from such 
knowledge. I should like to make that 
point clear. A fixed agreed relationship 
between navies is what produces security 
nd consequent good will. At just what 
el that relationship is established is 
not so important, so far as security 1s 
concerned. Eight years’ago, when the 
Washington Treaty was signed, atchoeys 
it covered only two out of five kinds Of 
warships, it tremendously increased the 
good under@tanding between the principal 
naval powers and it stopped by treaty 
the competitive building in battleships 
and aircraft carriers. , 
It went much further than that, it fixed 
in the minds of the world the conception 


Power Company? 
of the Ohio Power Company. 


some form or other, from time to time, 
clip sheets and suggestions for publicity 
purposes ? 
ritory ? 
newspapers? , S 
were distributed to our division mana- | 
gers. 


names of newspapers having them sent 
you by Mr. Markle? 


were ? 


your territory. A. Yes. 


American Gas & Electric Executives 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony Mar. 6 by Carltor E. Torrey, 
general manager of the Ohio Power Q. 
Company, appearing as a witness in 
connection with the investigation of 
the Federal Trade Comission into 
fnancial activities of power utilities, 
follow: 

Cariton E. Torrey testified as follows: 

You are connected with the Ohio 
A, General manager 
Q. Did you get from Mr. Markle, in| School teac 
pamphlet i 


A. Yes. think so. 


| 
Q. Did you distribute them in your ter- | 
A. Some of them. jedge, 
Q. Did they go to the heads of the;for the se 
A. Feould not say. They 
Not to niy 


. Di the list of the | 
Q. Did you send them a f x Tok 
A. No. Q. 
Q. You ksew who the newspapers 
A. Yes. 


Q. And what they told you to do in 


A. Jee 


Q. And it was expected that they 


Did‘you' have anyth 
the publication of a pamphlet for the 
schools in Ohio? A. I think not. 

Q. You had a public information bu-| 
reau in your State? 

Q. And you, or your company—did 
you have anything to do withsthe text- 
books for use in the schools? A. No. 

Q. And did anybody in your employ, 
so~far as you know, ever interview the 
school superin- | 
tendent ‘with respect to the use of the 
I don’t | 


| the customers’ ownerShip campaign. 
jis a fact that from time to time in the 
State of Ohio preferred shares of the 
Ohio Power Company have been sold? 


of fact, any of that matter was repub- 
lished in the papers ? N 


A 


A. Yes. 


hérs or the 


n the schools? A. 


Q. Did your company, te your knowl- | 
ever make any contribution to 
campaign expenses of anyone running 
tates | 
Senate, or the President, since 1928? A. 


nate, or the United 
knéWwledge. 


Q. You would know if any such con- 
tributions went through’ your company ? 


§0, yes. 


I want to ask you a little about | 
It 


Q. In What has been called ‘the cus- | 


. No. 
ing to do with 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conv@sion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at “noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound sterling 
Finland (markka) ; 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland \guilder) 
|; Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) j 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo, tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tzel) 

China (Tientsin tael) .... 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China, (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 


14.0791 
13.9526 
00.7223 
02.9623 
26.7806 

486.4833 
... 02.5169 
03.9143 
23.8714 
01.2969 
40.1503 
17.4716 
05.2423 
26.7755 
11.2081 
04.5060 
00.5957 
12.4495 
26.8873 
19.3766 
01.7660 
48.6666 
48.0312 
46.8500 
49.2916 
37.1785 
33.5937 
33.7291 
33.3541 
36.1178 


For New Construction, Says Application 


The Chicago, Rock Isiand & Pacific 
Railway applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Apr. 3, in Finance 
Docket No, 8177, for authority to issue 
$32,228,000 of 30-year 414 per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds, and to issue $25,- 
782,400 of its common capital stock in 
conversion thereof. 


The bonds will be dated May 1, 1930, 
and are to mature May 1, 1960, bearing 
interest from May ‘1, 1930, at the rate 
of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually on May {f and Nov. 1 of 
each year. 


The bonds will be issued as coupon 
bonds payable to bearer in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000, with the privilege of 
registration as to principal. 

The bonds are to be convertible at 
the option of the respective holdérs 


| thereof into common stock at any time 
;on or after May 1, 1931, and. before 


May 1, 1940, at $125 per share, with an 
adjustment of accrued interest and cur- 
rent dividends to the date of such con- 
version. The $25,782,400 of commen 
stock is to be issued from time to time 
in conversion of the bonds. 

The entire issue of bonds, but not a 
part thereof, may be called for redemp- 
tion by the company, on 60 day’s notice, 





cipal amount of the bonds equal to 25 
per-cent of their respective holdings of 
the stock as registered on its books at 
8 p. m., eastern standard time, Mar. 7, 
1980, this offer being subject to the 
necessary action by the stockholders and 
to the approval of the Commission. 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
are to be applied to the reimbuysemént 
of the carrier’s treasury for expenditures 
heretofore made for capital purposes not 
yet capitalized; for the construction, 
completion and extension of new lines 
and additional facilities, and for other 
corporate purposes. 

“Such' reimbursement,” said the appli- 
cation, “is necessary to provide the com- 
pany with funds required for other addi- 
tions and betterments, other new con- 
struction, for the initial payment for new 
equipment to be purchased in 1930, and 
for other corporate purposes.” ; 

The bonds will be underwritten’ by 
Speyer & Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
and the National City Co., and sold at 
not less than 95 per cent of par and 
accrued interest. 

“The issue of the bonds,” it was ex- 
plained, “is subject to the approval of 
the stockholders, and the authorization 
by the stockholders of an increase in 


Kansas. Kentucky, Maine, New Jersey, 
Washington i 


~Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, bank commise# — 
sioner, has announced the follewing 
changes for March: ° 


City Bank, Leavenworth, chartered, capi- 
tal, $50,000. 


Farmers State Bank, Victoria, merged 
with First National Bank, same city. 

Citizens State Bank, Jewell, reduced "from 
$50,000 to $25,000. 

Sun State Bank, Sun City, closed. @ ' 

Commercial State Bank, Cawker City; 
closed. 

State Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, closed 
(reopened Apr. 2). 

_Kentucky: 0. S. Denny, banking commiss 
sioner, has announced: 

First State Bank & Trust Co., Dry Ridge, 
articles of incorporation filed, capital, 
$50,000. 

Bank of Hopkinsville, merged with, City 
Bank & Trust Co., same city. , 

Maine: Sanger N. Annis, bank commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Merchants Trust & Banking Co., Presque 
Isle, capital stock increased from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, banking 
commissioner, has announced: 

Carteret Trust Co. Carteret, 
changed to Carteret Bank & Trust Co. 

Washington: H. C. Johnson, supervisor 
of banking, has announced the following 
changes for March: 

Security State Bank, Richland, closed. 


name 


should take these suggestions to the 
newspapers. A. (Interposimg) It was ex- 
pected that they should use their judg- 
ment as to whether or not they wanted 
to distribute them. 

Q. There was some publicity sent out 
to them, and it was prepared by some- 
one in New York, possibly Mr. Markle, 


49.3881 | 
55.8791 
99.9674 
99.9062 
47.5450 


Japan (yen) . “A 

Singapore (S. S. dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ....... 
Newfoundland (dollar) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
te) Re or eee 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


the autherized capital stock of an 
amount sufficient to meet the conversion 
privilege. The matter will be submit- 
ted to the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company to be. held at 
Chicago, Ill., on May 1, 1930. * * * 
“As soon gs practicable warrants will 
be mailed to the stockholders specifying 


on May 1, 1936, or on any semi-annual 
interest payment date thereafter to and 
including May 1, 1955, at 105 per cent of 
their principal amount and accrued in- 
99.7000 | terest, or on any semi-annual ‘interest 
88.9944 | payment date thereafter at their princi- 
11.6425 | pal amount and accryed interest, plus a 
12.0554 premium % per cent of such principal 


tomers’ ownership campaign. 
sir. 
| @Q. Were some of ‘those shares sold | 
|to employes of the Ohio Power Com- 
pany? A): Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they paid a-rcommission for 
selling them?'A. Yes; the Electric Bond 
and Share Company did. 


ei or could be limited by inter- A: Yee 


ational agreement; and competive naval 
building, with its attendant international 
irritation, could be stopped. Although 
that treaty did not limit cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines, it did so firmly estab- 
lish the idea of limitation that there has 
been no ‘serious body of —— in any 


Gain in Individual Debits — 
Noted in Week Ended Apr. 2 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 


barks in leading cities for the w 
92.3981 


country in the world that has expressed 


itself against the theory and there has 
been a constant effort to achieve in prac- 
tice the conception which the "Washing- 


ton Treaty fixed in public opinion. 
Solution Is Found 


Those of us who have sat through the 
work of the preparatory commission and 


the three-power naval conference at Ge- 
neva must realize that putting into prac- 
tice this great conception, like that of 
any other which affects so many diverse 


and you were to help pay for the main- 
tenance of the publicity department? 


tain of that. I assume so. 


it would be used? A. Yes. 


A. I suppose we did, but I am not cer- 
Q. It was prepared and expected that 
Q. And distributed with that expecta- 


say. 


CC —————————————— 
proach it with infinite patience and good 


tion? A. Apparently so. — 
Q. Do you know whether, as a matter 


know that; 


Denies Knowledge 
Of Stock Ownership 


Q. Who owned the shares that were 
sold in that campaign ? 


A. 


Q. Do you know, or don’t you know, 
that they wete owned by the American | 
Gas and Electric Company? 


no, 


Q. Well, you know that they were sold | 


I couldn’t 


Colombia, (peso) 


Status of State Banks 
in * 
Reserve System 





A. I don’t | 


Changgs in- the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system in 


| 


| 


amount for each six month’s period be- 
tween the redemption date and the date 
of matrrity. 

In case the bonds are redeemed on or 
before May 1, 1940, the conversion privi- 
lege will terminate on the 15th day prior 
to the redemption date. 

The Rock Island has offered to, the 
holders of its stock, both preferred and 
common, the privilege of subscribing at 
95 per cent of their principal amount and 
accrued fnterest before 3 p. m. Eastern 


the par amount of such bonds in respect 
of which each stockholder is entitled to 
subscribe. They will be issued only for 
amounts of $1,000 or multiples thereof, 
and will be assignable. * 

“For each fraction of a $1,000 bond in 
respect of which a stockholder is en- 
titled to subscribe a fractional warrant 
will be issued, transferable by delivery.” 

The underwriters of the bond issue will 
be paid 2% per cent of the entire prin- 
cipal amount of the bonds which they 


ended Apr. 2, and made public Apr. 5, 
aggregated $17,698,000,000 or 12 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week, and 13 per cent below the to= 
tal reported for the corresponding week 
of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $16, 
809,000,000, as compared with $15,015,- 
000,000 for the ‘preceding week and $19,- 





will as a continuing process and that we 
must find ample reward A the periodic 
achievement of what may appear modest 
results. 


interests and runs counter to long-estab- 
lished custom, is fraught with great dif- 
ficulties; but the experience gained in 
those meetings makes this achievement 
here all. the more impressive, because 
for the three largest navies in the world 
the work that was left uncompleted at 
Washington in 1922 is now complete. 

Having been almost exclusively occu- 
pied during the past six years with vari- 
ous phases of the disarmament problem, 
I think I understand as well as anybofy 
the difficulties of reaching such nego- 
tiated agreements and I do not hesitate 
therefore to volunteer an opinion as to 
“he value of the agreement already as- 
sured. I can perhaps put it most briefly 
by saying that if in the three-power 
a conference held at Geneva in 1927 

» 


for the Ohio Power Company, don’t you? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And how many men from the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company came down 
in the territory the last time that there 
was such a campaign? A. Two, I be- 
lieve. 

_ Q. How long did they stay? A. Dur- 
ing the campaign, for several weeks. 

Q. What men, speaking generally, | 
who of your employes took part in the 
customers’ ownership campaign? § A. | 


the week ended Apr. 4, together with a have agreed to underwrite. 
list of the banks to which permission 
was granted for exercise of trust powers, 
were announced, Apr. 5, by the Federal 
Reserve Board as follows: | 


Admitted to membership: 
Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
capital, $2,987,920; surplus, $14,000,000. .(A| 
| consolidation of the Integrity Trust Co., 
member, and the Market Street Title &/| 
Trust Co., nonmember.) > 
Succeeded by nonmember: ~ | 
Plumas County Bank, Quincy, Calif. (Suc- | 
ceeded by Plumas County Bank, nonmem- 
ber.) ¢ 
Permission granted 
| powers: 
Mattituck National Bank & Trust Co.,| 
Mattituck, N.Y. 
Moultrie National Bank, Moultrie, Ga. 


293,000,000 for the week ended Apr. 3 of 


Standard Time, May 9, 1930, for a prin- last year. 
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‘NEW. YORK 


Coercion Avoided 
We must also remember that, however 
convinced we may be of the soundness 
of our own ideas on limitation or reduc- 
tion, we cannot and must not try to im- 
pose them on others. The whole hope 
of the future of the disarmament move- 
pent lies in the — acceptance by 
Powers concerned of agreements Se im 

reached by negotiation, mot imposed by ee a ee cupteree, electri 
force. If the parties to a conference | equipment?” aA Yee sin Cc} 
reach willing agreement and feel, while | Q Electric ‘refri rerators? A Re- 

the treaty remains in force, that not) fj; erators and oe nee 7 

6. You have stores throughout the | 
State ? A. Yes, sir. 


only have they been fairly treated but 

that the treaty has worked to the gen- 

eral qivccunann. they will come back to Q. These employes falk with people Citizens National Bank, Kendallville, Ind. 

the next pertod tonference with greater! who buy the shares when they come tc | —a First National Bank, Yakima, 
the office, don't they ? A. vit is just pos- | ecm peeenreigeepentereeennetartantny 
sible that théy do>. yes. 


confidence, that they are ‘warranted in 
accepting further measures of reduction. ; 
-If-om the. other hand, through the-exer- | 2. And there are some of the men who | the public that they are selling the shares 
cise of undue pressure, Eevernments are} go out from house to house and are able | of the Ohio Power Company? A. I could} 
brought to accept measures of limita-|to talk a sale for the shares? A. They not say. 
tion which they accept grudgingly and | are paid a commission for selling the} Q. Do any of them disclose to the pub- 
which during the life of the’ treaty they | shares after working hours, but the com-| lic that they are making the sale for the | 
will to be oppressive to them, they will! pamy doesn’t approve of that. | American Gas & Electric Company? A. 
— to f th oe % = at wee Q. Don't you think that when people | I don’t think so. 
spirit Tee ich dots rg eatiheate : h~foa come into the store to buy things that| Q. Well, advertisements are printed in | 
progress. In this connection we must — i pe centre. to — them | the newspapers from a to Gime ‘ré- 
remember that just as We should resent — A md - It is possible that | specting the sale? A. a 
any attempt to coerce us into accepting Q. Is your. company reimbursed. for Q. Under whose name? 
distasteful measures of disarmament, so any of thoes expenses for sales made b Power Company. | 
we must be scrupulously careful to avoid people adits workin ears?’ A Ther Q. Is there any disclosure that these | 
seeking to impose our views on other | s>6 not stipposed to do that during Mc shares that are sold are the property of 
ing hours. Lene Gas & Electric Company? 
7 ° . No. 
Q. | They are not, supposed.te? A. No. Q. The Ohio Power Company is not | 


people. 
Other Work Ahead 
This delegation receives) from home a They are paid a commission which in. 
cludes the time for selling the shares. | compensated in any way for any of this | 


considemabte 1 - correspondence | 
tom people who believe that certain Q._ I understand that that is pai tivity? A. N 
3 4 c ¢ paid by | activity? A. No. 
eee are eee ous a. _ the Electric Bond and Share Company ? . Publication of excerpts from tran- 
© ground they go om to insist that) A yes, script of testimony will be continued 
Q. But do these employes represent to in the issue of Apr. 8. 


to exercise trust! 


e had been able to conclude a three- 

ower treaty on similar terms, I should 
have been very proud of it as- an effec- 
tive, fair and advantageous bargain for 
ali three ‘parties: This is equally true 
today and I feel that we can well be 
proud of having found such a solution 
for our long-standing difficulties. 

Benefits Come in Time 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
MARCH 27, 1930 





The greatest value of such agreements 
Het not so much in their immediate effect 

s in the benefits that come with time. 
The Washington agreement in_ regard 
to battleshins was considered a splendid 
achievement. which it was, but battle- 
ships were then the center of so much 
contentious opinion that it was neces- 
sary to provide for extensive replace- 
ments in order to maintain a high level 
of efficiency. For the battleship class, 
the mere fact that we reached treaty 
agreement in regard to capital ships in 
1922 has removed them from the area of | 
suspicion and competition and@ it has, 
therefore. been possible at this confer- 
ence, with very little difficulty, to reach 
agreement to forego the replacement of 
these ships during the life of our treaty, 
in a manner that would have been con- 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 
Demand Loans ; ; . ‘ 
Time Loans.and Bills Discounted . 
U. S. Government Securities (a market value) 
State and Municipal Bonds (at marker value) 
Stocks and Other Bonds (at marker value) 


A. The Ohio -$ 97,738,977.31 


36,423,053.63 
204,534,367.25 
240,219,915.63 
41,732,014.59 
1,489,800.00 
22,561,931.90 
1,122,496.27 


. . 
- 


we impose their views on other coun- 
tries and oblige them to accept what we 
think is good for them. Aside from the 


sidered unbelievable eight years ago. 

The process that we z 
a continuing process, There is no solu- 
tion of the relationships between navies 


in the sense that you can have the solu- 
tion of a mathematical problem. We 
must understand that all international 


problems are not susceptible of the same 
treatment. There are some that can be 
dealt with once for all by some sweep- 


ing solution. . This is sometimes true of 


the liquidation of a financial problem 
involving several countries. It is far 
from being true of the very 1 
and delicate question of disarmament in- 
volving, as it does, the fundamental daty 


of defence which-~each govérnment owes 


its people. We must, therefore, recog- 
€. that we’ cannot hope for any 
miraculous. instant solution of the prob- 
lem of limiting navies, that we must ap- 
0 nn 


Revenue for New York 


State Exceeds Estimates 


, a 
* [Continued from Page 2.] 


in the revised estimates is that personal 
income tax figures are now calculated 
at $32,000,000, whereas the annual re- 
port placed this source of revenue at 
$30,000,000. 

The revenues from the motor fuel tax 
had originally been calculated at $18,- 
000,000, but Comptroller Tremaine, after 
examining later returns, now estimates 
this source of revenue at $19,500,000. 

Only Three Declines 

According to the revised estimates, 
there will be a decline in revenues from 
only three sources—the inheritance and 
estate tax, the mortgage tax and the 
motor vehicle tax. From the inheritance 
and estate tax, according to present esti- 
mates, there will be a decline of $4,000,- 
008 from the original $54,000,000 ésti- 
mate. 

evenues from the mortgage tax are 
now estimated at $4,000,000, or a decline 
of $250,000 below previous calculations, 
and those from the motor vehicle tax are 
vlaced at $31,000,000, or $500,000 less 
than the annual report estimate. 

Vie decline in revenues from the in- 
beritance and estate tax, in the face of 
unanticipated’ increases from many other 
sources, is another indication, according 
to Comptroller Tremaine, that. the stock 
market crash. of last Fall was a “rich 
man’s disaster.” 

It appears that executors of rich es- 
tages are willing to stand for fines for 
temporary failure to pay inheritance 
tax rather than sell. present holdings at 

loss. The estimates from this source 

the'1931 budget, therefore, are figured 
to yo! $60,000,000, when it is expected 
more normal conditions will prevail, 
a cae 


} 


are engaged in is 


intricate | 


fact that nobody has yet explained to us 
how we are to fore other nations to 
do as we tell them, without resort to 
war, they must remember that no coun- 
try can be coerced in this way, because 
its representatives remaim always at en- 
tire liberty to‘pack up and go home; 
and,. even if such coerciom were possible, 
we must remember that the net result 
would be that this would be the last con- 
ference on limitation, for, having had 
one taste of these strong arm methods 
of negotiation, other powers would have 
no desire to repeat the experiment. 

I have talked to you omly about those 
things which are now completed, The 
work which lies ahead of the conference 
at the moment involves both technical 
and political questions directly affecting 
Great Britain, France and Italy. If there 
existed in the world no. other vowers 
than those present at this conference, 
these problems would be much simpler 
and easier of solution. We must not for- 
get, however, that in this ancient and 
complex Euronean system such prob- 
lems are far from simple and that po- 
litical considerations affecting these three 
powers also in-olve a broad range of 
other countries which remain outside the 
scope of our treaty and which are in no 
way bownd by agreements reached here. 

Five-power Accord Soucht | 

It, therefore, behooves these three pow- 
ers to scrutinize these problems very 
carefully not only in the light of their 
relations to each other but also in the 
light of their relations and commitments 
to other rowers. With a view to deter- 
minine what is the maximum. contribu- 
tion thew ean make to our @weneral agree- 
ment. without nvreiudice to those other 
relationshins which continue regardless 


ond just as we besnoke general patience 


out our vroblems, s0 it is mow only a mat- 
ter of fair plav for us in our turn to 
show e€tual patience while other peonle 
wale an effort to work out their prob- 
ems. “/ 

We have good reason to hope that a 
five-power agreement may be sicned be- 
fore we leave here, Whether this is to 
he, we ought to know within a few days, 
If this is to be, it will mark the most 
notable testimony to the existencé of a 
more secure confidence and peaceful 
world than any five vowers have given 
since the war. If the full measure of 
that agreement cannot be had at this 
session. the three-nvower agreement can 
he made on a basis which will welcome 
in the other two powers when their diffi. 
enlties have been solved. We feel sure 
of ultimate solution for the work that 
has been done here and the soirit in 
which it has been done are such as to 
spell either immediate or ultimate suc- 
cess, 





of the agreement we are now seekine.| 2 


in order that we might have time to work | 





United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business April 3; Made Public April 5, 1930 


Principal 


Trust fund 
vestment) 


property. 


Excess of 


Adj: service 
Civil-service 


Gen. R. R. ¢ 


Purchases 


tax 
ceserve 


banks) .. 
Fortfeitures, 


| 





Receipts 
Cembetis Ac. kiss: cecen 
TNS O08 5 650.0550 cane 
Mase. internal revenue .. 

Foreign obligations— 
Interest .... 


Railroad securities 
All others ......... 


appropriated for 
Panama Canal tolls, "ete. 
Other miscellaneous .... 


Total ordinary 
Excess of receipts 


Total ordinary 


Total expenditures 


Corresponding 


This month 
$4,462,201.30 
1,664,309.39 
5,957,702.93 


haiten ieee me aad 
receipts (re- 
in- 

*51,200.83 


Proceeds sale of surplus 


1,760.67 


*” '3,298,185.33 


expenditures $8,972,968.42 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
tInmterest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 
Refund, internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal.......... 

Op. in spec, accounts— 
DUPOROS V3 5655 5. ge ane 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 


$23,326,962.40 
1,772,373.71 
170,266.12 
510,977.35 


33,584.23 
2,299.32 
547.50 
$81,964.53 
37,230.90 
151,582.76 
£1,309,309.99 


cert. fund .. 
ret’m't fond 


Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance ..4. 
C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign gervice ret’m't ». 


$51,200,883 


ontingent .. 


Sinking fund)........... 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments. 
yReceived from foreign 

governments under debt 
settlements............ 
Rec. for estate taxes ... 


and retire- 


ments frum franchise 
receipts (Federal 
and 
intermediate credit 


Federal 


oof 


gifts, ‘ete. .. 


$24,613,348.94 


$15,640,380.52 


$6,318,445.52 


$24,613,848.94 $22,065,930.56 


Corresponding 
period i 
last year 
» $5,818,174.18 
2.402,971.49 
4,424,458.41 


° period | 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
$426,499,453.23 $456,997,206.97 
1,813,802,154.00 1,688,967,571.62 
472,477,943.44 455,017,212.84 


51,066,708.26 
70,337,068.52 
5,332,221.74 
3,912,719.57 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
14,824,559.66 

5,664,431.55 


*119,304.76 31,142,972.18 40,688,766.47 


9,093.56 6,392,685.57 
21,558,730.61 
155,268,695.10 
$3,057,791 ,352.22 
$100,968,858.11 
hn 


Ceduee ie Bocce 


6,721,381.19 
Se aeiat 21,225,122.45 
2,902,627.75 133,964,693 ,05 


$15,747,485.04 


$18,290,323.99 
1,826,846.65 
159,683.06 
2,441,965.41 


$1,713,274,768.84 
414,291,238.54 
16,312,448.82 
97,666,031.24 

. 55,090,000.00 
8,992,371.77 


$1,565,005,808.35 
435,178,675.41 
16,399,286.25 
160,871,419.70 
ee gtiah kis 50,000,000.00 
28,229.97 7,243,009.93 
» $4,598,058.79 
$62,523.16 
18,470,453.38 
1,157,958.34 
112,094,549.20 
19,179,798.37 


$938,857.73 
$585,506.82 
16,210,202.89 
$2,144,920.45 


242,099.82 
294,726.37 
481,081.47 
$150,677.26 
$1,144,844.52 18,905,191.97 
30,440,581.04 
426,164.62 
$23,582.13 
276,226.52 


39,901,420.68 
400,537.60 
09,648.70 
386,808.19 


$119,804.76 


$2,483,245,590.86 


$349,514,950.00 
9,682,500.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


$2,419,149,533.96 
$369,925,800.00 
18,000.00 


97,075,350.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


$473,576,903.25 


—_— 


2,933,400.00 


$469,994,853.75 


$22,065,930.56 $2,956,822,494.11 $2,889,144,387.71 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*Counter.entry (deduct). 


+The figures for the month include $2,128.84 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date | 


| $411,964.58 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


lcorrespondin 


TExcess’0 


periods last year the figures include $10,308.24 and $624,020.11, 


‘ttedits (@educt), 


112,006,809.29 | 


| 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


GEER TES F 
$2,942,886,037.02 > 
$53,741,649.31 | 





| 


} 


respectively. j 


Real Estate 


Accrued baditon and 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 


Capital 


e 


Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits. s 
Outstanding and 


« 


ls Sdodshls 


LIABILITIES 


$ '25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


. . 
- ‘ . 


e 


501,179,103.05 


e . 


Certified Checks 


Dividends Declared and Unpaid 
Accrued Interest Payable : 


Unearned Interest . ‘ 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


. 


Outstanding Acceptances . ; 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
ae ‘ 


Vice-Chairman 


Fifth Avenue Office; 
at 42hd Street 


34,295,823.26 


36,635,137.24 


8,439,530.07 
2,992,103.50 
37,506,059.67 


$694,760,249.82 


$109,295,823.26 


537,814,240.29 


1,876,436.25 
1,246}232.36 
1,248,909.84 
2,058,872.03 
- 41,219,735.79 


$694,760,249.82 


A. A. TILNEY HENRY J. COCHRAN 


President 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


The security business formerly conducted by Bankers Trust 
Company through its Bond Department is now being carried 


a 


42,303.75 | « 


BaANKeRs COMPANY oF New York 


on by its wholly owned subsidiary 


‘ 
ee Se Pe Oe a 
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i Adjustment of Compensation 
for Injured Workmen + + + 


Industrial Arbitrator Outlines Duties under 
Illinois Law for Securing Settlements and in 
Requiring Employers to Insure Employes 


By HARRIET REID 


Arbitrator for the Industrial Commission, State of Illinois’ * 


of Illinois has been in force since 
May 1, 1912. 


It was first administered by an in- 
dustrial board, consisting of three 
members. On June 25, 1917,.the mem- 
bership was increased to five persons 
designated as commissioners, and the 
administrative body thus created was 
named the industrial commission. 


Te workmen’s compensation act 


This administrative commission is 
not merely a quasi-judicial body ad- 
justing disputes brought before it; it is 
also an agency created by the legisla- 
ture which acts as administrator for 
and protector of the weaker party, in 
this instance the injured worker. The 
administration of the act leads one into 
daily contact with the unfortunate, the 
grievously injured, the ignorant and the 
neurotic. 


These injured persons, coming for in- 
formation to the offices of the industrial 
commission, know little or ndthing 
about the respective duties of employer 
and employe under the act. They are 
worried over their injuries, their pres- 
ent loss of wages, the poverty which 
is already upon them or just around 
the corner, the fear of no job awaiting 
them upon recovery: They want cour- 
teous, considerate treatment and in- 
telligible information. 

4 

While acting within the scope of its 
duty, or its jurisdiction, the industrial 
commission is endowed with very broad 
powers. A very narrow conception of 
its jurisdiction would limit its function 
to ascertaining some questions of fact 
and applying the law thereto. The ad- 
ministration of the act opens a tre- 
mendous field for the study ef the so- 


cial and humanitarian phases of indus- 
trial life. 


The compensation act, originated to 
promote the common welfare presumed 
to be seriously jeopardized by the de- 
fects of the common law system, should 
be given as broad and liberal a mean- 
ing as can fairly be read therefrom, in 
order to permit it to remove the evils 
it was intended to obviate. 


Since the design of the law was to de- 
crease, not to promote, unnecessary and 
expensive litigation, the administration 
of the act requires advising injured 
workmen as to their rights under the 
act, and consulting with employers or 
insurance carriers who desire assist- 
ance in straightening out their difficul- 
ties. 


The advice of the commission and its 
conclusions should be so based upon 
wisdom and justice as to be accorded 
dignity and force. Indeed, a sacred ob- 
ligation is imposed on those adminis- 
tering the act not only to enforce.the 
provisions of the act as written, but to 
enforce them in such a manner as to 
make effective the purpose back of the 


act, namely, certain, prompt and rea- 
sonable compensation to the injured 
employe. 

This principle entails one: other duty, 
namely, constructive administration to 
procure an improved law or methods 
by means of which the spirit of the act 
may be carried out with the highest 
efficiency. In no sense does this imply 
that the commission, in deciding com- 
pensation cases, should be influenced 
more by the needs of the claimant than 
by the preponderance of competent 
testimony in the case. 

* A 


Industrial commissions must be 
prompt in disposing. of their business, 
as delay only adds to their difficulties 
Every compensable accident must be 
reported and carefubly checked against 
compensation payments. 


Investigations must frequently be 
made, and whenever an employer or in- 
surance carrier is found to be slow m 
the payment of compensation, or is 
underpaying, that employer or insur- 
ance carrier should promptly’ be 
brought to book and reprimanded. 


The methods of medical departments 
maintained by employers or insurance 
carriers should be inquired into by the 
administrative body, for the reason that 
physicians are far too apt to certify a 
man as well when he is only medically 
well, i. e., requires no further medical 
treatment, when he may not be 
economically well, i. e., not able to re- 
turn to work. 


One of the important features of an 
efficient administration of the com- 
pensation act is enforcing the provi- 
sion which requires all employers en- 
gaged in extra-hazardous occupations 
to insure or guarantee their liability to 
pay compensation to their injured em- 
ployes, and, furthermore, watching 
closely the financial status of insur- 
ance carriers. 


It should alSo be a matter of interest 
to the industrial commission to know 
about the treatment accorded the in- 
jured employe when he calls at insur- 
ance offices for compensation or medi- 
cal. treatment; the reason for delayed 
payments; the postponement of the 
trial of cases. 


A 


In short; the injured employe, the 
employer, the insurance carrier, and 
the attorneys should constantly be im- 
pressed with the knowledge that the 
industrial commission is untiring in its 
efforts to enforce the letter and spirit 
of the compensation act. 


It is also within the scope of the 
commission’s work to ascertain and fix 
the charges of attorneys handling com- 
pensation cases for claimants; other- 
wise, the expensive litigation that was 
such an evil under the common law sys- 
tem vill not be remedied by the com- 
pensation act, as was the intention. 





ft ire Protection of Southern Forests 
Gigantic Task Involved in Federal Policy 
By A. B. HASTINGS 


i» Charge of State Cooperation, Federal Forest Service 


DEQUATE .ire protection of for- 

est lands in the South, where the 

greater extent of the areas in- 
volved may more than make up for the 
lesser intensity of the fires, is truly a 
gigantic task, involving as ‘it does the 
education of our entire population and 
the direction and coordination of effort 
on 214,000,000 acres in need of pro- 
tection in the 12 southeastern and Gulf 
States. 

When it is borne in mind that only 
59,000,000 of these acres, less than one- 
third, were being protected in 1928, it 
is strikingly evident that a great in- 
completed task looms ahead. The fur- 
ther fact that, during the calendar year 
1928, 93 per cent of the area reported 
as burned in the entire United States 
was in these States, clearly indicates 
that developing protection in the South 
and extending it to the vast areas which 
are now covered by no systematic form 
of protection is a problem of first rank. 

On Mar. 1, 1911, the first step was 
taken by the Federal Government, 
through the enactment of the Weeks 
law, in recognition of joint responsibil- 
ity between the Nation and the States 
in the protection of State and private 
forests from fire. West Virginia and 
Kentucky were the first of the south- 
ern States to qualify for cooperation 
under this law which they did in 1913. 

These States were joined in 1915 by 
Virginia and North Carolina, in 1916 by 
Texas, in 1918 by Louisiana, in 1921 by 
Tennessee, in 1924 by Alabama, in_1926 
by Georgia, Mississippi; Oklahoma, and 
in 1928 by Florida and South Carolina. 
With the single exception of Arkansas, 


the States of the South are now all in 
the cooperative family. 

On June 7, 1924, a second and most 
significant step was taken by the 
Clarke-MeNary law. Prior to the pas- 
sage of this law a select committee of 
the United States Senate toured the 
country with hearings in each forest re- 
gion to determine, if possible, the best 
means for the prevention and control 
of forest fires and of stimulating 
reforestation on State and private 
lands. This law constitutes a great co- 
operative venture. 

Section 1 of this act provides for 
recommendation by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of systems for adequate 
protection by regions in cooperation 
with appropriate State agencies. Such 
a study is now being made in Arkansas 
at the request of the governor of that 
State. 

Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary law 
provides for Federal cooperation with 
the States in ‘the actual prevention and 
control of fire with sharing in the cost 
of the work. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government, the 
States and the owners of private land 
in the country should unite upon an 
effective program of adequate protee- 
tion of our forest lands. Recognition 
for Federal reimbursement of private 
expenditures under State supervision is 
given by the Clarke-McNary law for the 
first time. 

This law also provides for Federal 
participation in the protection of other 
areas than those on the¢watersheds of 
navigable streams, a broadening of the 
Week’s law provisions. 
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as Basic Factor in School Building 
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American Educational Struc- 


tures Lead in Architectural Distinction, Says Administrator 
By HUBERT C, EICHER 


Director, Bureau of School Buildings, State of Pennsylvania 


the plan and design of her school 
buildings. 

The elementary, junior and senior 
high school buildings of the past 
decade stand as educational monu- 
ments to the American spirit and prog- 
ress in education. The plan and de- 
sign of school buildings in even the 
smaller rural communities of the 
United States are not even dreamed of 
in European school architecture. 


The gems that adorn the Pacific 
coast and the hundreds of modern 
school buildings that dot central, 
southern and eastern United States are 
the product of American ingenuity and 
are the result of the efforts of those 
who are making a careful study of the 
coordination of the curriculum and the 
school plant and combining interior 
planning and exterior design. 

American school architecture is dis- 
tinctive. While its history has not been 
written into the architectural records 
of the world, it stands supreme. 

The styles and orders that were born 
abroad are often traced in American 
architecture. The combinations and 
individual marks that make the school 
buildings of America stand alone are 
purely American and original. The 
plan of her school buildings, differing 
so decidedly from that of Europe, has 
forced upon America the acceptance of 
a new and original design. 

Before the construction plan can be 
worked out in any more than a tenta- 
tive form, it is necessary to provide @ 
school site. Great care should be exer- 
cised in the choice of school grounds, 
for it must be remembered. that, after 
a school building has been erected, it is 
not likely that any change of location 
will be made for many years. 

Difficulties may be avoided by mak- 
ing the choice of building site a mat- 
ter of careful consideration. Further- 
more, the cost of the building may be 
reduced by providing a site, the shape 
and topography of which lend them- 
selves to simplified construction. . 

Generally, the site ought to be near 
the center of school population and 
easily accessible for the greatest num- 
ber of children. Yet this factor should 
not outweigh all other consideration. 

Surface support in mining districts is 
equally important. A large’ area, of 
good soil away from distractihg influ- 
ences will add materially to the health, 
comfort and welfare of pupils. 

-These advantages will more— than 
compensate for the possible incon- 
venience that some pupils may ex- 
perience in walking an additional dis- 
tance or even in being transported a 
greater distance. ; 

Usually in school districts and ‘in 
villages, the annoyances from thorough- 
fares and factories are regarded as 
negligible. Yet even here the rattle of 
vehicles passing on the highway, the 
shriek of the whistle from the train, 
and whir and rumblé of machinery in 
the nearby mill or factory are distract- 
ing and visibly affeet the nervous sys- 
tem of the child. 

The beauty and attractiveness of the 
school ground will be greatly enhanced 


A te ee stands supreme today in 


if trees surround it, all of which, how- 
ever, should be at least 50 feet from 
the building; a neatly trimmed and 
well Kept hedge will be an effective ex- 
ample to arouse and to stimulate the 
civic and personal pride and the aes- 
thetic sense of the whole community. 


Children will develop a taste for 
well ordered and attractive surround- 
ings both at school and at home. The 
efforts of pupils may be’ enlisted in 
beautifying the school surroundings by 
giving them an opportunity to assist in 
planting trees and hedges and in caring 
for them. In this way Arbor Day may 
be given special significance. 

The proper site having been chosen, 
the location, size and kind of building 
to be employed in the new plant pre- 
sent themselves for consideration. The 
capacity of the building ‘will be deter- 
mined by the number of pupils to be 
accommodated and the type of. school 
to function within the plant. 

The location of the building on the 
site, the kind of building required, the 
construction and standards to be in- 
corporated therein are vital factors too 
often overlooked by local authorities. 
While the selection of the school site is 
important, no less so is the location and 
adjustment of the building to the shape 
and size of the plot. The original unit 
of a projected type of building should 
always be located with care in order 
that future additions may be made to 
advantage. 

Since the main work of the school is 
carried on in the classroom and the 
greater part of the child’s school hours 
1s spent within the schoolroom walls, 
it follows that the unit of schoolhouse 
construction — the classroom — should 
receive first attention in the new build- 
ing plan. All other parts of the build- 
ing should be made to conforni to the 
requirements and standards employed 
in the plan, construction and equipment 
of well lighted, conveniently arranged 
and properly and scientifically con- 
structed classrooms. , 

Too often interior arrangement is 
subordinated to exterior ‘appearance. 
It is important that not only the re- 
quired amount of glass area be pro- 
vided in each classroom, but that all 
light be admitted properly, thereby 
eliminating the cause of serious physi- 
cal defects which result from eye 
strain. 

The auxiliary departments and the 
various plant equipment require the 
same careful study. For example, the 
total floor space allotted for auxiliary 
departments should be proportioned. on 
the basis of utilitarian value. 

Corridors should permit free circula- 
tion of. pupils but excessive widths 
should not obtain. The size of teachers’ 
rooms should be commensurate with 
the number of male and female teachers 
employed, a point of discrimination 
especially in elementary scfiool build- 
ings. The library should be of suffi- 
cient size and. so located as to accom- 
modate not only the pupils but also the 
community at large, especially in rural 
districts. 

The auditorium and the gymnasium, 
with its shower and locker facilities 
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Source of Data 


in Census Taking + + + + 


Enumerators Look to Woman of Family for Tn- 
formation Sought by Government in Tabulat- 
ing Population, Says Director of Census 


By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director of the Census e 


N TAKING the Fifteenth Decennial 
Census of the United States, the 
census enumerators will knock at 
the front doors of something like 30,- 
000.000 homes. ° 
They will collect a large quantity of 
valuable information in addition to 
counting the population of the Nation. 
They must depend largely for this in- 
formation upon a single member of the 
family—the woman in the home. 


* 


It is to this all-important person that 
I should like to appeal, because the suc- 
cess of the coming census depends very 
largely upon her cooperation and good 
will, for the reason that when the census- 
takers arrive, most of the men will be at 
their places of employment. 

The woman in the home will in many 
cases be the only person in the family 
with whom the €ensus Bureau will estab- 
lish contact. She becomes, therefore, the 
most important member of the househdld 
from the standpoint of the census. 

Will she be prepared to answer the 
census questions? Some of.them no doubt 
she can answer readily enough. ° She 
knows her own age, and, popular tradi- 
tion and jokes to the contrary, she can be 
relied upon to give it accurately in most 
cases, 

She knows also the ages of her hus- 
band, children, and other members of the 
family, and she knows the date of her 
marriage. She knows whether the chil- 
dren are attending school. ™“ 
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Some of the other questions she may 
not be able to answer so readily. If she 
is living in a rented house or apartment 
it is safe to say that she knows what the 
monthly rent is. But if it is an owned 
home, will she be able to answer promptly 
the question as to its value? 

That is not always so easy, it must be 
confessed. She might do well to consult 
her husband in advance about it, and 
even he may not quite know what to say. 

However, the census does not demand 
a value that is exact to the last dollar, or 
to the last $50 or $100. The approximate 


value, or a fair estimate, is enough for 
the purposes of the census—and that I 
believe every man, if not every woman, 
ought be able to give. 

"The ae knows about what the home 
he owns is worth—about what he would 
éxpect to get for it if he sold it; and he 
need not hesitate to tell, or let his wife 
tell the census man, who is forbidden by 
law to give out this information to the 

tax assessor, the neighbors, or anybody 
else. It is the same with the other in- 
formation. 

The individual census returns are 
kept absolutely secret, even from offi- 
cials of other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. Wher a person tells 
the value of his home, the enumerator 
is under oath not to reyeal it; and is 
subject to legal penalties if he violates 
this provision. a 

The information reported on the indi- 
vidual census schedules goes into a ma- 
chine with thousands of other figures and 
comes out as statistics. 
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It is most desirable that women inform 
themselves as thoroughly as_ possible 
about the coming census, and husbands 
who gain such information in the source 
of their reading or business should tell 

e wife about it. 

“a It should be remembered that the selec- 
tion of the questions included on the 
census schedule is the result of much 
study on the part of officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce, trained statisti- 
cians at the Bureau of the Census, and 
experienced individuals in the field of 
census work. Out of the scores of ques- 
tions that various organizations and indi- 
viduals wanted to have included, those 
which remain are the result of a long 
boiling-down process, and strong reasons 
have been necessary to support any ques- 
tion that was placed on the list. 

A few outstanding changes have been 
made in the. questions to be asked in the 
1930 population census, but in general 
the information to be collected from one 
census to the next must be the same if 
figures for different decades are to bs 
compared. 
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Fish Refuges Established in Wisconsin 
By PAUL D. KELLETER 


Director of Conservation, State of Wisconsin 


tenance of 96 fish refuges located 

in 20 counties in Wisconsin mark 
the beginning of a system which should 
prove as beneficial to the supply of 
game fish as wild life and game refuges 
have proved to the mammal and bird 
supply in the State. 

The purpose of establishing fish ref- 
uges is to protect the spawning beds 
and homes of the infant fish. The fish 
refuges are of two main kinds—trout 
refuges, avhich are located on the small 
tributary feeders to trout streams, and 
lake refuges, which are always situ- 
ated on the known spawning grounds 
of lake fish. 

Establishing trout refuges has been 
proved to work wonders for the future 
of the sport, and does not affect the 
present of it at all. Inasmuch as these 
trout refuges are placed only on the 
small streams into which the big fish 
do not venture except during spawning 
time, which occurs in the closed sea- 
son, fishermen seldom, if ever, catch 
big fish in the small tributary streams. 

By far most of the fish caught in 
these feeders are undersized and must 
be returned to the water if the fish- 
erman is a good sportsman. _ Closing 
off these areas to fishing will save un- 
told numbers of trout every year. 

The only way refuges can be estab- 
lished successfully in lakes for pike, 
pickerel, bass, muskellunge, and other 
lake fish is to designate certain areas 
known to be either spawning beds or 
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and medical examination rooms, are 
essential parts of every school build- 
ing. The success of the health educa- 
tion program is largely dependent upon 
the kind of gymnasium and equipment 
provided. 

All shops, laboratories and depart- 
ments should be planned on the pro- 
gram basis with due consideration 
given to the possibilities of expanding 
the accommodations commensurate 
with the growth and needs of the com- 
munity. ‘ 

Drinking, washing, bathing and toilet 
facilities in the school-are no longer 
secondary considerations. Modern 
heating and ventilating systems, now 
standard equipment for schools, insure 
greater comfort to pupils, reduce 
epidemics and increase daily attend- 
ance. 


lurking places for the infant fish of 
one or more of the species. _ Because 
spawning beds cannot be limited defi- 
nitely by feet and inches, it is necessary 
to restrict fishing in an area large 
enough to be sure of including the 
spawning beds. 


Connecting streams between lakes 
are frequently favorite places for 
spawning. Although the entire stream 
is not used by the fish for spawning 
beds, still the beds are close enough 
together to make it imperative that the 
whole stream be closed if the beds are 
to receive ample protection. 

In Wisconsin.most lake refuges are 
intended for bass, as most other kinds 
of lake fish spawn during the closed 
season. Disturbance of spawning beds 
while the parent fish are on them is 
exceedingly harmful. ing 
refuges, this disturbance can be mini- 
mized. 

Even after the spawning season is 
over for lake fish, it is necessary to 
have some fish refuges, if natural prop- 
agation is to be given the correct pro- 
tection. This is particularly true with 
bass and other members of the sunfish 
family. ( 

Most members of this large family 
have the racial habit of staying near 
the eggs on the spawning beds until 
they hatch, and then with the baby 
fish for some time afterward until the 
schools break up. j 

Small fish of the sunfish family stay 
with the parent fish in schools some- 
times for as long as three to five weeks 
after the hatch before they separate. 
After the separation from the parent 
fish, the small fish of several different 
families congregate into one large 
school. Here they stay for as long as 
a month or two before they again break 
up into smaller schools containing only 
a very few fish. 

Too long has the mafor emphasis of 
fish culture been*placed upon artificial 
propagation. Artificial propagation is 
a very important factor, perhaps the 
most important factor in increasing the 
numbers of fish, and in insuring the 
perpetuity of most species of game fish. 

But more attention must be paid to 
protecting natural propagation if the 
best results are to be obtained. This 
is particularly true in the case of bass 
and other‘members of the sunfish fam- 
ily, which cannot be propagated arti- 
ficially as readily as other fish. 
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